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HERMATHENA. 


ARISTOTLE’S ‘PARVA NATURALIA,’ 
De Sensu. 


RISTOTLE states very clearly, at the beginning of the 

De Anima, his reason for undertaking the investi- 
gation of yvxH, namely, that Soxet mpdcg aAnPaav aracav 
} yrooe avrig peyadra ovpPadrXroBa, pariora S? rpdc 
riv gpborv. Fore yap olov apxy trav yw (402%, 4-6). 
And in Book Il. iv. (415%, 7-20) he says y~vyf is not only 
apy), but airfa, rov Zavro¢g owparog, an assertion which he 
there explains and confirms in detail. yv yi being the one 
common attribute of all the forms which constitute organic 
nature—the meaning of rjv diow above—it seemed to him 
that the study which he was about to make of all living 
forms should commence with a tract wepi Yuyiic. Yuyh was 
for him the principle of life as well as of mind. Accordingly, 
his work was intended to cover the whole ground now 
divided between Biology, Physiology, and Psychology. 
As was to be expected, this dual view of vy, as prin- 
ciple of life (vegetable or animal), and as principle of 
mind in all its manifestations, proved fatal to his attempt 


_ at a systematic treatment of his subject. From the outset 
VOL. IX. B 
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of the De Anima a tendency may be observed on his part 
to pursue now one, now the other, of two more and more 
divergent lines, the first leading him to Metaphysics, the 
second to Physiology. For a while he struggles against 
this tendency, but in the end yields, more or less com- 
pletely, to the metaphysical bias. In De Ax. Im. we find 
him largely engaged, and with all the fervour of a ‘ First 
Philosopher,’ in speculating on the subject of a ‘voic 
which thinks itself’—the crowning conception of his 
Metaphysics. Having, in the De Anima, dwelt with 
preponderating interest on the menfal side of yvyn, he 
declares (De Sensu, ad. init.) that, while the conclusions 
there attained must be allowed to stand, he will now 
occupy himself solely, or chiefly, with its Ahyszcal side. 
Hitherto, although the functions of body in psychical 
experience were continually referred to, still, on the 
whole, the interest of the discussion was made to turn 
on such questions as—of what activities, if any, is Wuyi, 
apart altogether from aaa, capable? In the De Sensu 
and following tracts all this is changed. Aristotle an- 
nounces his intention of henceforth discussing only ra 
Kolva TOV owuarog kal Tig Wuync Eoya. Thus he makes 
Psychology a stage in the direction of Biology or Phy- 
siology. Accordingly several of the little works which 
make up the Parva Naturalta are (as far as the writer's 
intention goes) contributions to empirical psychology, the 
essential mark of which is that it treats mind as gzven in 
experience equally with body ; in other words, treats only 
of the phenomena of mind—of the frocesses and events of 
sensation or reflection, in which experience or knowledge 
is progressively acquired by the individual or the species. 
Important though these tracts are, not only to the philo- 
logist, but to the psychologist, they have not in modern 
times been much studied. The text is very unsettled, and 
the interpretation presents many difficulties. In this paper 
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Ishall confine myself to the De Sensu, with Alexander's 
Commentary thereon. 

Thurot’s splendid edition of Alexander’s Commentary 
on Aristotle’s De Sensu is an indispensable auxiliary in 
any exhaustive study of the De Sensu itself. I shall 
therefore presume that this edition is familiar to my 
readers, and forbear from offering any further observations 
on it, save those arising in connexion with Aristotle’s text. 
In an appendix to his edition Thurot gives a list of passages 
in which Alexander’s Commentary is useful for the rectifi- 
cation of the text of the De Sensu. To this part of 
Thurot’s work I shall most often have occasion to refer. 

The title of the tract, as given by Bekker, is—Mepi 
aicPicewe cai aic@yrav. In three MSS. aic@joewr is found 
for aisOijcewe. Thurot says that Alexander read aic@ijcewv. 
The words of Alexander (p. 6, line 12 segg., Thurot’s Ed.) 
are ;— 


‘ 4 s > s x > “~ > > ” ‘ > , 
Aeyiv 8 repi aicOnrnpiwv te Kai aicOnrav év atta, te pi aicOy- 
sews kal aicOnrav éréypawer aird, ds Kal Tod wept rv aicOnry- 
/ , > ‘ ‘ “ > , A / ‘ ‘ 
pluv Adyou eis Tiv wepi Tov aicPycew cuvTedodvTos Gewpiay (Kow? yap 
c »” ~ ‘ , a > , J ‘ aA > 4 
4 alaOnos Yryis Kal owparos),  aicOjcewv dvri trod aicOyrnpiwv 
> ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ > , A 
(aicOyoes yap Kai ra aicOyryjpia Kadovovw). 


Here Alexander cites the title as Bekker prints it. Thurot’s 
assertion that aic@ijcewe, in line 12, is corrupt, seems quite 
arbitrary. He gives no reason for it, but seems to think it 
manifest from the words in which Alexander attempts to 
account for the title. Alexander himself is silent about 
any variation in the text of his authorities as to the title 
of the tract. He has already (lines 3-11) declared his 
opinion that the De Sensu treats of the aic@nripia kai 
aioOnra, and that the title conveys this. All that he 
still deems needful to be explained is why Aristotle, in 
this title, uses aicOjcewe rather than aic@yrnpiwy. In 


answer to this he makes the two suggestions above quoted, 
B2 
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viz. (a2) that the discussion of the aic@yrihpca will contribute 
to complete the theory of the aisc@ijcac, aicOnac being a 
function of body and soul in common, and the aicPnriow 
being bodily organs; in which case the tract would be 
implicitly, or virtually, a treatise wept aicPhoewe. The 
alternative suggestion (4) is that aic@jcewv is here, in 
accordance with a common practice, used by Aristotle for 
aicOnrnpiwv. This (Thurot must think) proves that Alex. 
ander read aic@ijcewv: yet aicbioewv may be interpreted as 
a quite general expression = ‘The several ais@jau¢ being 
spoken of instead of their several aic@yripia,’ an interpre- 
tation which might as well have been given by Alexander 
for aic@ijcewe as for aisOioewv. Indeed the fact that there 
is. a varia lectio aicAyrnpiov in three MSS. of Alexander, 
referred to by Thurot, seems to make it doubtful whether 
both these last words, aic@joewv and aic@yrnpiwy, should 
not be genitives singular instead of genitives plural. The 
genuine title appears to be that printed by Bekker. It is 
in keeping with the actual plan of the De Sensu. For this 
the interpretation of aic@ijcews as = aicOytnpiwv, given by 
Alexander, is too narrow. It would suit the opening 
chapters 2-5, but breaks down as applied to chapters 
6 and 7 (in which the theory of aic@noe, given in De 
Anima, seems to be intentionally supplemented), and in 
which the subject is no longer ra aio@nripia, but 4 aisOnouw— 
the faculty of sense-perception. Alexander, however, is so 
convinced that Aristotle here only intends to treat of the 
aicOyripia and aio@yrd, that on page 15, line 3 (Thurot’s 
Ed.), he refers to the tract De Sensu as rov repi aiabyrnpivy 
re kal aic@nrav Adyov.' No one that I am aware of has, 
however, at least in recent times, argued from this, that 
Alexander had before him a variant aio@yrnpiwy for 
aisOhoewe in the title of the work. He did not perceive 
the special propriety of aicOjcewc, including, as it does, 
1 Cf. Arist. De Mem. ad init. 
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what is intended by aic@nrfjgia, and also the further 
development of the doctrine of sense-perception contained 
in chapters 6 and 7. This would not be sufficiently con- 
veyed by ais@jcewv, which could here only = aio@nrnpiwv. 

436%, 10-14:— 

kal yap Tatra oyxeddv irdpyxe macr Tois Lwous. mpods S& Tovros Ta 
py mdvrwv éore Tov petexdvtwv Luis Kowd, Ta Se rav Louw éviors. 
nyxdvovor S& rovTwv Ta wéyiota Técoapes odoar ovlvylat Tov épiO pov, 
olov éypyyopars Kal varvos K.T.A. 
Aristotle has just enumerated ato@narc, uviun, Ouude, ereBuuta, 
cat Awe Spe—cc, with ydov4 and Abwn as functions of puyq 
and sa conjointly. He goes on to enumerate afterwards 
sleeping and waking, youth and old age, inhaling and 
exhaling, life and death, as four fazvs of phenomena which 
resemble the above in being conjunct functions of soul 
and body. This conjunct character belongs to and 
accompanies them whether they extend to all ra peréxovra 
’ (wie, or to all animals, or are peculiar to certain species 
ofanimals. Alexander remarks that in these faz7s Aris- 
totle states the subjects of a series of tracts to follow the 
De Sensu and De Memoria, but that he actually discusses 
aisOnowe pviun, &c., before proceeding to the fazrs; and 
he adds (page 15, line 4, Thurot) «at 8 jv airiav épet 


, a ~ ~ 
ré0e “Kal yap tavra oysdov brapxe Tact Toic Cyuc” ele’ 


4 
85 moocriOnor “ov yap pdva rade Kxowwa, adda 


kaxeiva.” Here in the words ov—kaxeiva we seem to 
have before us a clause read in his texts by Alexander, 
but of which no other record remains. Thurot, who, 
on the page referred to, prints the words in inverted 
commas, showing that he at first took this view of the 
matter, says, in an appendix of ‘additions and correc- 
tions,’ that the inverted commas should be suppressed. 
He gives no reason for this. I presume, however, it is 
because he is unable to see how the words in question 


could be fitted anywhere into the text of the passage 
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before us. However this may be, there is no mistaking 
the import of Alexander’s & mpoori@no., which is, that he 
treats the eight words which follow as words of Aristotle’s 
text. 

436°, 17-18 :— 


> = e , > A a“ / , 
Kat oAws 0 Xvupos €OTL TOU Opertixod Poptou aabos. 


Alexander (page 22, lines 10-14) clearly read yevorod 
here, not @Operrxov, though he mentions the latter as a 
variant, which, if accepted, we must not, he says, refer, as 
Aspasius refers it, to the faculty of Wuyi called by Aris- 
totle rd Operrixdv, but to the [bodily?] organ through 
which nutrition is effected, so that Aristotle should be 
understood here to make yuud¢ an affection of rd rpipav 
Suvdpevoy popiov. * But’ (he goes on to say), ‘the reading 
yevorixov is better.’ He speaks of a third reading, rov 
yevotixov Operrixov popiov, which, if accepted, must, he says, 
be taken as equivalent to rov yevorixov popiov & tort Ooerrixdy, 
the general notion, 7d yevorixdv, being divided into ré 
Operrixdy cai rd wh. Two of Bekker’s MSS. give yevorikoo. 
But the sense plainly requires Operricov : yevoriov would — 
be quite pointless in this connexion. There is no weight 
in Alexander’s argument :— 

"Arorov TO déyew bird xopov racxew Thy Operrixiy Sivapiv’ TO pev 
yap bd xupav macyew 7d aicOdverOax yupod ear, Td S& Operriov dAdo 
Tov aigOynriKov. 

The point pressed by Aristotle is, that yuudéco—the object 
of yeto.c—is related in a peculiarly close way to 1d 
Operrixdy (to say that it is related to rd yevorudv would be 
mere tautology); and this same point is further developed 
in 441°, 23 segg., where we read—ért 8 ob mavrd¢ Enpov adda 


rov tpodiuov of yupol 4} waQoc ciow #} orépnote «.T.A- As 
xuudc, the objective quality of taste, is, in this latter 
passage, shown to be related to rd rpdgmov, the objective 
quality of nutritiveness, so, in the passage before us, it is 








— Se ap 
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shown to be related to rd Operrexdv, the nutrient faculty. 
Indeed, the one relation necessarily implies the other; 
this, too, is involved in the preceding sentence in the words 
i 88 yevorg Sea THY tpopyyv x. tr. A. Thurot rightly says that 
Qperruxov is the correct reading, and must refer to the 
nutrient organs regarded as operating in subordination to 
the nutritive soul. 


437°, 17-22 :— 


mept pev ovv ris Suvdpews Hv exer Tov aicOnoewy Exdory, TpdTEpov 
cipytar. Tod d& cudparos év ols éyyiyverOan (leg. eyyiverOar) wépuxev 
aicOnrnpiows, evior pev Lytrovor Kara Ta oToLxela TOV TwudTwv ovK 
ciopotvres S& pds Tértapa révT’ ovcas ouvayew, yAixovrar Tept THS 


TELTTNS. 


In the words rov ... . ais@nrnpioe, Thurot finds a difficulty, 
confessing himself at a loss as to their construction. Nor 
is this difficulty settled for him by the words of Alexander 
bearing on the point: epi S? rov awyarog Ov ov 7H aicOnae 
ylveran (ore 82 rovro 7d aicOyripiov). Hence he would 
read ra aic@yrijpia, and construe this substantive with rov 
swuaroc, regarding éy oi¢ as depending on Znrovo, as 
though the text ran: Znrovor ravra év ol¢ tyyivesOa wrépuKe 
ra alaOnrijpia row cwuaroc. It is hard indeed to believe that 
such a scholar as M. Thurot should stumble over a mere 
grammatical point, yet such appears to be the fact here. 
His difficulty is, in reality, none at all. In the sentence 
Tov . . . . aic@nrnpiong We have an instance of what is 
familiar as the attraction of the antecedent into the 
relative clause, where it is made to agree in case with the 
relative, and to drop the article that it would otherwise 
have. Thurot himself actually arrives at this analysis of 
the sentence, but he thinks it necessary to conjecture ra 
aisPnrijoi for aisOnrnpioe, thereby turning an idiomatic 
sentence into a piece of schoolboy Greek. Besides, ra 
aioOnrhgca could not stand in the place of ais@nrnpiog, but 
















Ca a ee a re 
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should come before év oic, where it is already logically 
implied, though not expressed, according to the idiomatic 
construction above mentioned. Thurot, however, sees the 
sense clearly enough. Alexander does not. His expla- 
nation of the genitive rov owparoc, as depending on the 
repetition of rept, understood from the preceding sentence, 
isquite wrong. St. Hilaire, too, goes astray, rendering :— 
‘Pour savoir précisément quel est le corps qui agit naturel- 
lement dans chacun des organes.’ The version of Vatablus 
is correct:—‘Corporea autem sensoria in quibus ii [sc. 
sensus |] fieri apti sunt &c.’ 

The exact sense of yAfyovra: in the above sentence is 
not obvious. Philosophers (we are told), not finding it 
easy to adjust the alleged relationship between the five 
senses and the four elements, yAixovract mepl rig téumrne 
(sc. aisAjcewe).1 St. Hilaire renders:—‘on a été conduit 
a imaginer un cinquiéme élément,’ referring zéymrne to 
ororxeiov, as though this were feminine. The etymology 
of the word yXiyoua is uncertain. Vanicek and Curtius 
are both in error as to the quantity of the first vowel, 
which they mark long. That it is not so is proved by 
Aristophanes Tewpyoi [frag. 160, Dindorf]: ri dra robrwy 
TwY Kakwv, @ mai, yAlye; Curtius subsequently (Greek 
Verb, p. 150, Engl. trans.) states the quantity rightly, but 
his etymology connecting the word with yXisypo¢ is 
vitiated to some extent by the above error. J/ yAlyoua 
were co-radical with yAicxpoc, we might illustrate here by 
haerere, or haesttare, tn aliqua re; but this hypothesis is 
weak, and Curtius, at least when first maintaining it, did 
not know that it would involve a serious exception to his 
rule (Gk. Ety., 700): ‘der Vocal ist iiberall vor diesem aus 
sk entstandenen x lang.’ Adopting this connexion, one 
might familiarly render yAtyovra: mept here ‘ are stuck 
respecting.’ The word means much more than aropova, 


1 Here aicdhoe:s seems equivalent to aic@nrhpia. 
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which, even in its dialectical use, is purely megative. The 
Etymolog. M., pp. 234, 35 (in a note on the above- 
quoted verse of Aristophanes) renders yA:yéuevog by 
captepwv i) émOuu@v. Herodotus, I1., 102, writes: dave 
yAtxopévoroe wept Tic éAevOeping of men who sfrove hard 
for freedom. It is this Aosz/zve feature in the meaning of 
the word to which I would call attention, as distinguishing 
it from aropovon. A survey of its usage inclines one to 
separate it from the root of yAisypoc, as Vanitek does, 
and, following him (except in marking 7) to refer it to the 
root of ‘Sk. Grdh = ausgreifen, nach etwas streben.’ Thus 
yAlyovrae wept would here mean: ‘they sérive eagerly, 
but vainly, for a theory of’ [the fifth sense in correlation 
with the four elements]; and we should compare the use 
of guaerere de, e. g. in Lucretius I., 332 : et guaerere semper 
de summa rerum, i.e. ‘Zo be to seek—to seek vainly—for an 
intelligible account of the summa rerum.’ 


437", 26-9 :— 


™ » > / a ,e / > 4 Xm» , > s 
éxet 5 dropiav rovro Kai érépav. ei yap un éore AavOavew aiabave- 
‘ a ‘ e a“ ‘ 
pevov Kal dpOvra dpwpevdv Ti, dvayKyn ap’ airov éavrov dpav tov dpOad- 


pév. 


On this Thurot says :—‘Les mots dowmevdv re n’ont pas de 
sens. Ensuite pour que le raisonnement soit complet, il 
faut qu’ils soient remplacés par ce qu’ Alexandre (36, 1) 
semble avoir lu dans son texte—épwv & dpa tt.’ The words 
of Alexander are :— 


"Eort 8 iv tpocriOnow dropiav atrn et ph éore AavOdvew aibrov 
aicbavdpevov Kai Spavra, ws Soxeiv pev Spav, pndéev dé dpav, dpdoa Se H 
dis rére ye (Thurot’s correction for 8%) dpa tt, S9Aov dre éavriy Spa: 
ov yap di) dAXo ye ri éore TOT Spwpevov im’ airis. 


Aristotle has just stated the opinion of all philosophers to 
be, that the visual organ proper consists of fire, this opinion 












10 
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resting upon the observed fact that, when the eyeball is 
pressed, or moved, in the dark (or when the lids are closed), 
a flash of fire appears within the eye. He then argues, 
in the words before us, that if this be so—if the visual 
organ consists of fire, and sees itself in the case described— 
there is no reason why it should not see itself when at 
rest as well as when the eyeball is moved or pressed. For 
when a fully conscious (aicAavouevor) subject ‘sees,’ there 
must be a ‘seen’ object (épmpevdv 74) correlated with his 
act of seeing, and this object cannot escape his notice. 
Now the eye, according to the above philosophers, is 
both ‘seer’ and ‘seen,’ under the particular circum- 
stances referred to. But being, as they assert, made 
of fire (which explains its visive power as well as its 
phosphorescence), it should, says Aristotle, a/ways see 
(or be capable of seeing) itself, without needing to be 
moved in its socket. This, however, is not the fact; when 
at rest the eye does not see itself. The meaning is very 
well given by Ziaja' as follows :—‘ Und hierin entsteht 
wieder eine zweite schwierige Frage; wenn es namlich 
undenkbar ist, dass das Gesehene (d.i. das glanzende Auge 
als Objekt) von dem, welches wahrnimmt und sieht (d.i. 
wiederum das Auge als Subjekt), unbemerkt bleibt, so 
miisste das Auge sich selber sehen. Weshalb nun tritt 
dies nicht ein, wenn es in Ruhe gelassen wird?’ 

On Thurot’s note, then, we can only observe that 
Alexander himself gives no hint of any variation in the 
text of Aristotle at this point; that he, in his usual way, 
substitutes what he considers equivalent phrases for those 
of his author, stating the meaning fairly enough, but 
without anything to make us seriously think he read épev 
© doa 1: that Bekker’s MSS. give this reading no support; 
and lastly, that the sense and construction of the text, 


1 Aristoteles de Sensu, dis p. 439%, 18, iibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen. 
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as it stands, are as simple as they need be. In the 
clause & . . . . dpwmevdv mt, the subject of Aav@avew is the 
personal subject (treated as masculine), agreeing in case 
with aicQavéuevovy and éoavra. Aiofavduevov is added to 
dpwvra to express the thought of seeing consczously, or with 
full consciousness, somewhat as in Thucydides, v. 26, where 
the historian says of himself—aicQavémevde re rp HArkia 
kal mpoatxwy THy yuwunv, Orwe axpiPéc Tt eiaoua. The trans- 
lation of the clause before us is: ‘If it is impossible that 
a person in full consciousness should see an object of 
vision wzthout knowing that he does so. It needs only to 
be added, that the philosophers, against whom Aristotle 
argues, believed the eye, dy zése/f, in virtue of its being 
constituted of fire, to be a veritable ‘ subject’ endowed with 
the faculty of vision. 

437°, 26—438%, 3:— 


e , & , / « , , 
os & ore tis tpdodov voewy wrAiccaro Avxvov, 
, 4 , 4 , > / 

xetmeptnv Ova viKta rupds wéAas aiPopévoro, 

“ i ee ead , 

das Tavroiwy dvépwv Aaprrnpas dpoupyovs, 
74 > , 4 Aa aA a7 

oir’ dvéemwr pev tvedpa SvacKidvacw dévrwv, 

a“ , ” - g , > 
pas 8 é&w diabpdckov, Soov tavawrepov ev, 
Adpreckev kata Bydov areipéow axtiverow’ 

a de 9? , < > 4 > , a 
ds S€ ror’ év pyveykiv eepypevov wyvy.ov Tip 
a 2Q¢ ‘ ‘ , e 
Aerrpow dOdvyor Aoxalero KixAora Kovpyv 
ai & vdaros pev BevOos dréoreyov dpdudovros, 


a >» a ” , = 
Tup 8 éfw dtabpac ov, OGOV TAVAWTEPOV EV. 


In these interesting verses, quoted here by Aristotle, 
Empedocles sketches his theory (or one of his theories) as 
to the elementary nature of vision, with the richness of 
expression and profusion of imagery which usually charac- 
terise his fragments, and tend to justify the eulogium of 
Lucretius. The poet compares the organ of vision (which 
was for him the ‘ lens’) to gleaming fire within a lantern, 


a a ma ce enc Re Ac te rn A A tS Ae a a a 
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which protects it from the wind and rain, but does not 
prevent the more subtile' portion of it (i.e. rd ga) from 
leaping forth to illuminate the traveller’s path. So the 
membranes of the eye protect the lens from the sur. 
rounding humours which, if unchecked, would cause its 
extinction ; but do not prevent the more subtile portion of 
its fiery substance from leaping forth and exercising its 
power in the field of vision. The general meaning is 
quite plain. But several difficulties meet us in details, eg. 
(1) Shall we, with Bergk, punctuate after vixra, aac, and 
avéuwy, removing the stops at Adxvov and aifouévoo? (2) Does 
fag mean ‘lighting up,’ or is Karsten right in trans- 
lating it ‘aptans’? (3) ‘Shall we read apopyovc, apovp- 


yovc, Or auovpyeicg? and how shall we explain these words? 
(4) What is the true interpretation of xara BnAdv? (5) Is 
the same thing intended by phwyEw as by 60évyu, or, do 
they, as Karsten thinks, refer to different things, and, if 


so, what are these? (6) Is AoyaZero genuine? or is the 
variant éyevaro right? and what is the meaning of the 
former? (7) What are we to think of the important variant 
xoavyar (not yoavgar), as against d@dévya in v. 8? 

(1). Stein agrees with Bergk in punctuating after vixra, 
apac, and avéwwy, not after Adyvov and aifouévow. He 
prints ayopyot¢e (= made of linen, or byssus). The words 


1 8cov ravaérepoy Hev: not, as Vata- 
blus renders, quantum se fundere possit ; 
nor as St. Hilaire—d’autant plus loin 
qu’elle est plus forte; nor yet as Ziaja 
—so weit sich der Raum dehnt. These 
versions miss the sense of dcoy and 
tavahrepov, besides making no effort 
to explain the comparative. The writer 
means that all that part of the mip 
which is more extensible and pene- 
trating—in fact the light-rays —leaps 
forth through the lantern. rdyaos is 
radically appropriate here. Cf. infra. 
438%, 25: bAoyor 8 dAws 7d ekidyTt Tw? 


thy dw dpav, cal dmorelverOas mexp 
tav totpwv. The false reading, pds for 
mop, in this verse is to blame for the 
false translations of 8cov ravadrepov her. 
‘The more subtile or extensible part 
of the Zight’ did not make sense, and it 
was not observed that the visibly radiant 
part of the five, i.e. the light itself, is 
intended. ‘The tense of jev is accommo- 
dated to that of Adumreckev, amAlocato: 
these are all consuetudinal tenses. But 
in vv. 7-10 the tenses point back to the 
time of the events as conceived by 
Empedocles. 
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savrotwy avéuwy are construed by him and Bergk as in 
Thad, B. 397: 


4 ? » , 
tov © ovrore Kiuara Never 


, 
mavTolwv avepLwv. 


Thus &~ac means ‘ lighting up,’ and Aaumrijpac is regarded 
as in apposition to mw. sé\ac. But Bekker’s punctuation is 
better. We must distinguish between Abxvog, m. céAac, and 
hauwripec. The two latter, when combined, form the Abxvoe, 
which essentially consists of both, viz. the gleaming fire 
sheltered within the transparent screen. Hence Xaurrijoacg 
cannot stand in apposition to m. oéXac: itis not the ghd, but 
the Janfern, or apparatus constructed to shelter or protect 
the light. Cf. above, 437°, 13: tidvrog womep tx Aautripoc 
rov dwrd¢: cf. also 780%, 35: dude ovd’ of AauTrijoec Sbvavrat 
galvev, 2av Wav Ex rocobrov (SC. pur Stapavovc) dépparoc. 

(2). We are forced by the above considerations to sur- 
render for avac the more obvious sense of ‘lighting up,’ 
and to render it, as Karsten does, ‘ adjusting thereto.’ 

(3). As to apopyotc, there is this against it, that the 
matertal of the shade is less relevant here than its /unctzon; 
and the much more weighty consideration that ayopyote 
leaves avéuwy without construction; for the Homeric 
passage, compared by Bergk, is not to the point. dyovp- 
youe, on the other hand, explained by Alexander as = 
amepxtixove is (if Alexander’s explanation be right) just the 
word we want. Its etymology, however, is uncertain. 

(4). Alexander explains xara BnAdv as =xara rov oveavdr, 
influenced by Hom. //. xv. 23— 


pirrackov Tetayov ard Bydod x. 7. X. 


Cf. also //. I. 591. But in these passages Bndd¢ is the 
threshold of heaven, and not = ovpavdég. So, in the passage 
before us, it undoubtedly means the ‘threshold,’ or, more 
generally, the ‘trodden way,’ leading up to and from the 
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house-door. This is first illuminated by the beams of 
light streaming from the traveller’s lantern. Karsten 
rightly renders: ‘illustrat vzam.’ 

(5). Karsten appears right in distinguishing phwyt, 
(= cornea and sclerotic coat in general) from d0évya (= the 
membrane or capsule enclosing the lens). 

(6). Fire (here called wytyiv, or primeval, because 
regarded from the point of view of creation, and as a 
factor, or agend, in the elementary constitution of the eye) 
is represented by Empedocles as passively confined within 
the eye, and yet as having actively determined the situation 
of the xobpn. This determination is referred to in AoyaZero, 
the explanation of which given by Karsten is as follows:— 
‘AoxaZero activa potestate accipiendum ut sensus proprie 
hic sit: ignis oculis inclusus, pupulam tenuissimis mem- 
branis, Zanguam speculatorem, occuluit, sepsit. Iam “ pupu- 
lam sepsit” idem vult ac si dixisset ‘‘sese sepsit”; pupula 
enim oculi aciem continet atque ipsa adeo oculi fax est.’ 
There is no need, with Schneider, to suppose a lacuna 
after wytyiov mip, the creative fire being itself viewed as 
an agent in the construction of the eye, corresponding to 
the intending traveller who (according to the illustration) 
sets the mupdc¢ oéAac within the lantern. Thus Aoyadero 
would be the middle voice of AoyaZw (Hesychius), related 
as its causal form to Aoxaw. Adyoc, an ambush, Aoxdw, to 
‘fe in ambush,’ and AoyxaZw (here -ouar) to ‘ day in ambush,’ 
might be compared with réoe, rordw (Eustathius') romatw 
= (according to Hesychius) idpta, to ‘put in a place.’ 
Perhaps, however, the evident play in d@dévyo and xotpny 
implies that the writer connected AoxaZero with the Aey- of 
Aéxog, rather than of Adxo¢, so that the sense should be 
‘embedded.’ - The form oxéZoua is only found here and 


1 "Yoréov 8t 871 Sowep ware pard{w  vonudrwy exw els 7d bwovoeiv ré5¢ T1.— 
Kaba éppédn, ofrw oiv bAdAois kal rom  Eust. 543, 17 sgg. 
Tomd(w’ hyouv témous Twas Kal apxas 
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in a passage of the Anthology (P. 9, 251), where it means 


‘to lurk.’ 
"ExGiorn Movoas cedidnpdye, AwByjreipa 
gwdds, det copins kréupata pepBopevn, 
timte Kedawodxpus iepais Wypoor Aox aly, 
cirdy, thy POovepHy eixdva trAaTTOpEeVy ; 
Strange to say, Alexander, in his Commentary on Em- 
pedocles’ verses, shows no knowledge of NoyaZero, recog- 
nizing only éyevaro. Both readings are well supported in 
Bekker’s MSS. If éxedaro (= moulded) be accepted, it would 
seem that we should also accept the variant yoavyow for 
o0dvyar. 
(7). There is in yoavyo: something peculiarly redolent 
of Empedocles’ style and mode of thinking. Cf.— 


< x ‘ > 4 >. > , 4 
» Se xOaw €TLYPOS EV EVOTEPVOLS XOavoiee K. T. A. 


(quoted by Aristotle, De. Az. 1. 5) in which (according to 
Simplicius) Empedocles means, by yodvoiov, the melting- 
pots wherein, at Creation, the elements generally were fused 
and things originally moulded. Here the reference would 
be to the delicate moulds in which the crystalline lens was 
at first cast. Alexander, however, read Aemrjou d0dvyow 
éxebaro KixAoma Kovonv, which, he says, means—Aemroi¢ 
iméot TepieKiKAWoe THY KUKAKHY Kdonv, and adds, that Empe- 
docles here uses d0dvyo: for tuiot, with a play on the 
usual meaning of xovpn. Karsten, accepting Alexander’s 
text, renders xevaro by ayugexedaro: but this is extremely 
forced. In all probability the corruption, which un- 
doubtedly exists in this verse, is as old as the time of 
Aristotle himself, or older. It certainly existed before the 
time of Alexander. There is now little hope of rectifying 
it. 

In v. 6 the sense demands (zvzde note, p. 12) that rip 
should be restored for pwc. The fire, dcov ravawrepov Fev, 
ie. the more subtile part of its substance, the light, leaps 
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forth. gw¢ here would deprive Sov x. r. X. of all meaning, 
for mupé¢ could not be understood after Scov. ip occurs 
without variation in v. 10. 

438°, 5-8 :— 

Anpoxprtos § dre pev V8wp clvai pyor | riv dw], A€yer Kadas, Sr 
8 oiera 76 Spav elvar riv Euacw, ob Kadds* rodro pev yap cupBaive 
Gri TO Oupa Aeiov, Kai €otiv ovdK ev éxeivw GAN ev ta Spdvee: 
dvdxXacrs yap Td Taos. 
‘Democritus,’ says Aristotle, ‘ rightly declares the visual 
organ to be made of water, but wrongly supposes the act 
of seeing to be but the “ mirroring” of the object in the 
eye. For this phenomenon [rd éugativecOac] is due to the 
fact that the eyeball is a smooth body, and does not really 
exist (i.e. find its full explanation) in that [sc. rw dey 
Oupart|, but in the beholder [does not, that is, exist 
except for one looking into another’s eye, and there 
seeing the image of the object]. For the phenomenon 
is merely one of reflexion, and requires for its expla- 
nation the visual act of a second person, B, to whose 
eye.the rays projected by the object upon A’s eye may be 
reflected.’ The ‘image’ here referred to by Democritus 
and Aristotle is not what we know as the ‘ retinal image,’ 
but that reflected from the external surface of the eye, and 
seen in the ‘pupil.’ ‘If, says Aristotle, ‘the act of 
vision consisted in this phenomenon, then mirrors and 
reflecting pools should possess the power of seeing.’ Thus 
the meaning of the passage is plain, and there is no need 
to correct it, as Thurot tries to do, by transferring ov« to 
the position between adda and iv. My explanation of the 
passage is substantially that of Ziaja. 

438°, ‘oe 


> a“ , 
"ANN edhvAaxrorepov Kal eiriAnrorepov 7d Vdwp Tod dépos. 


The eye, says Aristotle, is of water, which is a medium of 
vision in virtue of its being Sagavéc. True, air also is 
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Sapavie, but water has this advantage, that a portion of it 
may be, more easily than air, detached and kept apart in 
areceptacle. It is not so easy to seclude a portion of air 
and keep it in confinement, as the ‘humours’ are secluded 
and kept in the eye. The sense evidently requires 
gwaroAntrorepov, and Bekker’s evmAnrérepov must be re- 
garded as an error, perhaps arising from the notion, on 
some copyist’s part, that, after all, ‘reflexion’ is the 
radical fact in vision, and that therefore the medium re- 
quires a certain density. 
438°, 8 :— 


od yap emt Tod éoxarov dpparos 7 Yuxy 7 THS Wuxijs TO aicOyrypidv 
éorw, GAAG OHAOv OTe evrds. 
The diaphanous medium is necessary, internally as well as 
externally, for vision, because the ~uyf is not situated at 
the outer extremity of the eye, but somewhere within. If 
it would be harsh to suppose that rij¢ Wuyiie rd aicOnrhgrov 
(as distinct from rov owparog rd aicAyripiov) simply = ro 
aisOyruxdv, we should read aic@yr«dv (supported by five 
MSS.) instead of aic@nrjpiov. Alexander seems to have 
read aic@nrudv here. In two references to the clause his 
words are :—ére py) tor H Puy Kal H dpariKn Sbvame év rw 
op0arpw (p. 76, 4-5): and (p. 77, 1), Gre O& ovK é@’ axpou Tov 
0¢0adrpov 7) dparixy Puyh K. T. A. 

Alexander, p. 77, 13:— 


ov diadavés Se 7d Tip, ds 7 dys. 


Thurot says he cannot see the meaning of this proposition. 
But its import is, I think, as follows: 1 dyke = 4 «épn: and 
the diaphanous xéon is (Alexander has said just above) the 
medium whereby the xivnoge (light-vibration) is transmitted 
from the external S:apavécg inwards to the yw yi. Fire, if 
the kéon were (as alleged) made of it, would not thus 


propagate the «ivnoig continuously from without inwards. 
VOL. Ix. Cc 
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For, though fire gzves light, itis not transparent, and would 
if placed at the point occupied by the xégn (the lens), 
interrupt the continuity of the dagavéc, or translucent 
medium. The passage of Aristotle, on which Alexander 
here comments, 438°, 12 seqq., is as follows :— 


15 , r aA > A€ x ‘ ‘ o on 

79n yap Tit wAnyeiow év Todeuw Tapa Tov Kpdtadov, odtws dor 
€xtpnOivar tois mépovs Tod Gppatos, Hoke yevérOar oxdros domep 
Avxvov dmrogBerGevros, bia 7d olov Aaumrjpd twa drotpnOjva 7d 


Siadhaves, tHv Kadovpévyv Kopyy. 


Here, if we distinguish (as before) between Adyvog and 
Aaurrhp, the sense is plain. The Avxvog, or luminary, is 
quenched, because the Aaumrip, or “transparent medium, 
which at once sheltered and transmitted the light, has 
been cut away. See what has already been said above 
of Aaumrrijorc. It does not seem to me necessary to suppose 
that Alexander read rov disagavov¢e in line 16, though I 
admit that Thurot’s impression to the contrary is natural 
at first sight. 

@or Elimep TobTwY pavepov we oe K.t.A. 438°, 
16 segg. Here Baeumker (Zeitschrift fiir die Oster. Gym., 
September, 1877), followed by Neuhaeuser (Aristoteles’ 
Lehre von dem sinnlichen Erkenntnissvermégen, Leipzig, 
1878), recalls ei (discarded by Bekker, but found in four 
MSS.) between we and dc, urging that it is necessary for 
the sense, if Aristotle is to be freed from the charge of 
glaring inconsistency. It is strange that neither Baeumker 
nor Neuhaeuser quotes or refers to Alexander here, who 
states Baeumker’s conclusion as an obvious fact, and in- 
dicates some of the very passages of the De Anima which 
form the nerve of Baeumker’s argument. Vzde Alexander, 
p. 80 (Thurot’s Ed.), where these words occur—PovAduevoc 


[6 ApiororéAnc | Exacrov aicOnrhpiov Exdory rwv ororxElwy avari- 
Diva (ov yap 8 apécxovra airy Aéyer’ elwe yap Ev TOIC 
mept Puxii¢ «7. A.). Alexander also, on p. 78, 2, Shows 
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that he read «i before dc. Thurot sees no necessity for 
adopting this reading of Alexander’s, though (with 
Neuhaeuser) he follows him in reading émi roérwyv, in 16, 
instead of rotrwy vt. Ziaja, in the little work to which 
[have already referred, argues vigorously against Baeum- 
ker and Neuhaeuser, declaring that the text of Bekker 
involves no inconsistency on Aristotle’s part, and that if 
it did, the introduction of ei would not remedy the matter. 
Ziaja, too, seems ignorant of the strong support given by 
Alexander to his opponents’ view. The point at issue 
being critically and exegetically as important as any 
other in the De Sensu, I may discuss it here at some length. 
The passage of Aristotle is printed thus by Bekker :— 


jor eizep TovTwy TL ovpBaiver, kabarep r€éyomev, havepov ws Set 
tovrov Tov TpoTov Gmodibovat Kal mpoodmrev Exagtov Tov aicOyrynpiwv 
wi trav orotxe(wy. Tod pev Supatos Td SpatiKdv Voaros iroAnrréov, 
dépos 8¢ 7d trav Wodwv aicOyriKdv, tupds SE thy Godpyow .. . Tok 


s ‘4 a ‘ ‘ ‘ a9 / c ”~ > s 
drrixov ys. To de yevoriKdy €ldds Te apis eoriv. 


Here the writer refers to the above-mentioned theory, 
which would harmonize the five senses with the four 
elements, a theory against the Arznczple of which Aristotle 
has said nothing, although pointing out that its advocates 
are in difficulties about the fifth sense, and that they too 
hastily make fire the essential element in the organ of 
vision. It is natural to suppose that he would now under- 
take to pronounce upon this theory as to the elemental 
relations of the aic@nrfjpia, before discussing, as he does in 
the following chapters, the physical constitution of their 
respective aicOyra. It must be remembered, too, that if 
he does not Aere pronounce on the theory in question, he 
does so nowhere in the De Sensu. But to some extent 
Aristotle certainly does give his own verdict here. That 
the organ of vision is #8wo, is argued out by him as his 
own belief: and this being the case, we must, I think, 
C2 
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admit that the establishment of a connexion between the 
other sensory organs and their related elements, is also 
contemplated as a conclusion of his own; though he 
does not, indeed, argue at length in reference to the other 
organs, as he does in the case of the organ of vision. It 
is, besides, incredible that Aristotle should, as Baeumker 
and Neuhaeuser contend (and as Alexander before them 
contended), wind up an elaborate disquisition like this, 
merely with the statement of a conclusion which he did 
not believe, and which only followed from premises which 
he did not believe: but, particularly, that he should give 
his readers no hint of this being his attitude, leaving them 
to discover it for themselves. It must be added that Aris- 
totle here finds in the bodily situations of the organs of 
sight, touch, smell, and taste, something which peculiarly 
confirms the statement here given of their elemental 
constitution: can it be supposed that in this observation, 
which he dilates upon so warmly, he is arguing for a 
theory not his own, and with which he is out of 
sympathy? 

Baeumker, however, refers to certain passages of the 
De Anima, the De Gener. An. and the De Sensu itself, 
which, he says, flatly contradict the assumption that 
Aristotle here states his own views. 

De An. Il. 1. 3 (425%, 3-8) :— 


tov 8& dmddv ék dbo tovTwv aicOyripia pdvov éoriv, é dépos Kal 
WSaros (4 pév yap Kopy Vdaros, 7 8 axon dépos, 4 8 dodpyors Oarépov 
rovrwv) Td dé Tip 7H odPevds 7} Kowwdv mdvrwv (obey yap dvev Depporytos 
aicOnrixdv) yi 88} od0evds, } ev rE dbp pdduora pépixrar idiws. 510 
Aelrrour’ dv pyOev elvar aicOnrnprov e£w vdaros Kal dépos. 


De An. Il. 13 (435% 243 435°, 2):— 


~ a“ a a An , 4 > 
kat dua Todo Tois dorois Kol Tats Opiét Kai Tots ToLovToLs joploLs OK 
a a > s *. ” _ 
aicbavopeba, Stu vis éoriv. Kal ra hurd Sid TodTO odSeuiav exer ain 
a 4 
ow, ore yas éoriv. 
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Now what is the question before Aristotle in our 
passage, De Sensu? It is that of the adjustment of a 
relationship between the five senses (or sense-organs) and 
the four elements. ‘The word used to express the effort 
at such adjustment is ovvayev. It is not contemplated 
to show that any one of the aic@nrigia is composed solely 
of any one element, but only that each, while possibly 
containing an admixture of the other elements, has a 
peculiarly close affinity to some one element in par- 
ticular. This is all that the propositions rov piv duparog 
rb édparikov Udarog UroAnmréov x.7.A. undertake to assert. 
The genitive (or ‘class-case’) appears to have been mis- 
understood by Baeumker. It becomes plain if com- 
pared with a similar use in De Sensu iv. (where it has 
signally misled St. Hilaire) 442%, 17, and 22-3 :—6 piv ovv 
Aurapog Tov yAuKéog éorl yuude (= ‘the Aum. yuude is 40 be classed 


with the yAvkic yuudc’), and Aéimera yap to EavOov pév rou 


Aevaod civat, Worrep 7H ATAapdy Tov yAvKéog (= ‘it remains that 
the colour Eav@év be classed with the Xevwdv, as the taste of 
the Aurapdv with that of the yAuké’). The passage before us 
similarly says that rd dparndy is (as the word ovvayev 
might have shown) /o de classed with the element tdwp, not 
as Baeumker supposes, that whatever is visive in it is 
solely composed of téwo; and so on with the other ais@Anrijora. 
Now, on a careful perusal of the above passages in the De 
Anima taken in their context, it will be found that they 
are only very slightly, if at all, inconsistent with the 
passage before us thus understood. It is especially notice- 
able that they, too, are pervaded by the thought here 
under discussion, that there really zs a relationship between 
the several elements and the several sense-organs. This 
relationship is there, as here, stated to exist between the 
visual organ and water, and between the auditory organ and 
air. The idea is there also thrown out, that y# is mixed up 
ina peculiar way with ag: only in reference to dapenae is 
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there any real difficulty. “Oodpnaic is, in De An., brought 
into relation, not with wip, but with either tawp or dip : 
and zip is said either to enter into the constitution of no 
sense-organ, or (as is immediately after said to be more 
probable) to enter into the constitution of all sense-organs, 
But the difficulty, at first felt, almost ceases when we 
come to see the writer’s purpose in the De Anima, viz. 
to show that while air or water might, conceivably, dy 
themselves constitute sensory organs (a statement explicitly 
repeated in a different context, De Ax. III. 13; 435%, 16), 
earth or fire could in no wise do so, but must, so far as they 
enter into the constitution of the aio@nrijo.a, undergo some 
admixture with the other elements. The sentence, Sd 
Asimorr Gv... aégoc, Means that no ada, or unmixed 
elements, except air or water—not earth or fire, therefore 
—could constitute sensory organs. Or, as Ziaja says: 
‘K6nnen diese Worte (rav 8 amAov . . . tdatoc) dem 
Zusammenhange nach nur heissen: ‘ Den Hauptbe- 
standteil der Sinne bilden nur zwei Elemente, Luft und 
Wasser.”’ But this makes nothing against the possibi- 
lity of earth and fire being (when duly associated with 
the other elements) characteristically related to certain 
aiaOnrijpra, as here to 7d amrixdv and 7d dcgpavrixdy. For there 
is no force in Ziaja’s attempt to distinguish rijv doppnow 
in >21 from 7d degpavtidv: the analogy of the preceding 
clauses, and the argument of the succeeding, imperatively 
demand that we should identify them. So Bonitz (Lex. 
sub voc.) does, though with some hesitation. Thus the 
inconsistency with the passages of the De Anima is 
greatly reduced. 

In the passage before us the argument for the proposition 
i Seppnote mupdc rests on the general principle that each 
organ of sense possesses potentially the same nature which 
its correlative object possesses actually (the object acting 
upon and realizing the potentiality of the organ, so that, at 
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the moment of conscious perception, object and organ are 
qualified alike), combined with the statement 7 dom) xaz- 
yosne tle gotw avabuuiacic. In ch. v. (443°, 21, segg.) this 
statement is sharply criticised, if not, as Baeumker thinks, 
altogether rejected. Neuhaeuser, however, disagrees with 
him. Of the statement in question the latter says :— 
‘Indessen wird sich zeigen, dass sie mit einer gewissen 
Modification auch von der eigenen Meinung des Aristoteles 
nicht gar zu weit absteht’ (Aristoteles’ Lehre, &c., p. 22). 
I cannot now reproduce Neuhaeuser’s reasons for this 
assertion, and, as I think it needless to add to them, I 
must be content to refer my reader to his pages. It is 
to be observed that in ch. v. we find Aristotle implicitly 
repeating the assertion here made of the association be- 
tween dappnorc and wip. For in 444%, 24 we read:—1 yap 
rig doping Sbvauic Deoun tHv pobow éori. 

On the whole, as Alexander evidently read «<i before é¢i, 


this is probably correct, but we must not, with Baeumker 
and Neuhaeuser treat this particle as indicating that 
Aristotle argues, from premisses not his own, for a con- 
clusion with which he does not agree. There should then 
be a comma, instead of a full stop, after crorysiwv. 


438°, 23 :— 


dof imrdpxew dvayKyn adr [riv alcOnow | Suvdper tpdrepov. 


It appears that the 6 of two MSS., before duvdue, must be 
accepted. The required sense is not that ‘ aic@yore must 
exist potentially before it exists actually’ (though this is 
true), but that ‘it must, from the first, Jossess the quality 
which exists potentially prior to the moment of perception.’ 
For as the actualized aie@nore possesses the actual quality 
of its aisOyrév, so the potential aic@norc (rd doboavrixdy) 
possesses the potential quality of the ais@rév, which is 
prior to the actual. Hence, duvapee Oeppdv 7d dagppavrixdv. 
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439°, 25, segg. :-— 


* 4 > 4 > 
Eore pév ov obtws trodaPeiv mrelovs elvar xpdas Tapa 7d devkdy 


4 ~ 
kat 7d pédav, woAAds 88 TG Adyw" pia yap mpds Svo, Kai tpia mpds 
. a 
rérrapa, kai kat GAXovs dpiOpors eore wap’ GAAnAa KetoOan, Ta SE Srws 
kata piv Aoydv pndéva, Kal’ irepoxny S€ twa Kai Ere dovpperpov, 


\ ‘ oe 87 , » a ~ f ‘ \ \ 
KQ@LtL TOV QUTOV ” Tpo7rov €xetv TaUTQ Tals ovpowviats. Ta pev yop 


> > 6 7 2X , , 6d > A . , ‘ 
év dpiOpois etdoyioros xpwpata, Kabdrep éxel Tas ouvpdwvias, Ta 
an > a e 7 
jowra Tov xpwparwv elvar Soxodvra, olov Td ddovpydv Kal powKxow 
‘eee ae a »¢ 27 ‘ e , \7 
kat Ody drra rowatra, de yvmep airiay Kai ai cupdwviae ddyau, 
Ta 88 wh ev apiOpois taAAa xpwmara, 7 Kai mdoas ras xpoas 
év dp.Opots elvar, Tas pev TeTaypévas, Tas 5é dtdxrovs xal 
i , e x ‘ _ ‘ ‘ m + > n 
atras Tavtas, brav py KaBapai dou, dia rd wh ev dpiOpois 
>? 
elvat Tocavras yiver Oar. 


Here Aristotle states what he considers a possible 
theory of the origin of different colours from the primary 
black and white, by the juxtaposition in varying propor- 
tions of invisibly small blacks and whites; and he illus- 
trates this by the theory of the combination of sounds; 
conjecturing, further, that the production of pleasing colours 
may be analogous to that of pleasing chords, as based 
upon, or involving, numerically definite ratios between the 
components in both cases. ‘Or (he concludes) we may 
conceive a// the various colours as zxvolving numerical 
ratios between their component blacks and whites, some, 
however, determinate in ratio and some indeterminate, 
and suppose that colours, when they are not xaapai, 
derive this quality (rowbrac yivecOar) from their mot i- 
voluing numerical ratios. Were there is a contradiction: 
for the hypothesis is that all colours really involve such 
ratios, only that while some are reraypéva, others are 
Graxro. We must read rootroe before romirac. The 
xpda are not xafapaf, when the ap:Ouof which they in- 
volve are not xaQapol, z.e. not definitely calculable. Aris- 
totle’s meaning may be stated at length as follows:— 
It occurs to him that all combinations whatever of blacks 
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and whites must involve in each case a certain number of 
whites and a certain number of blacks. But, as he goes 
on to say, if the colours resulting from the combinations 
are to be p/eastng, the numbers they involve must be ca/cul- 
able, or capable of being numerically defined. In Acoustics 
every combination of sounds involves the composition of 
certain vibration frequencies: of this there can be no 
doubt: but only in comparatively few cases are the pro- 
portions between the combined elements calculable, and 
only in these cases is the result pleasing. Thus, in 
the octave the cuugwvia is the product of a gwvh involv- 
ing vibration-frequencies of 2 per second combined with 
another gwvy involving those of 2% per second. Now when 
the numbers which form the terms of a Adyo¢ or propor- 
tion can be thus definitely stated, they are said to be 
kaQapoi: to be cleared up. When a bank account is 
balanced, z.e. when the arithmetical relation between the 
credit and the debit sides has been determined, this 
account is said to be exactly calculable or calculated— 
the proper expression being xaapai ai Yaga (cf. Dem. 
303).. Similarly here when the ratio of the blacks and 
whites (which, doubtless, has always at its basis certain 
numerical totals) is such as can be determinately formulated 


(as in musical chords), the numbers involved are xa@apoi 
(or clear), and their representative colour also is xa@apdév 


1In this passage Dr. Blass (whom 
I mention with all the honour due to 
such a scholar) reads—a&y xaOapoow ai 
Vidor khy undev wepif. But the sense, 
at least, of the formerly accepted dy 
kafapal dow ai Yi~o is beyond ques- 
tion, viz., ‘Just as... whenever you 
Proceed to a Aoyiopds, if the account 
has been balanced, and nothing found 
to his credit, &c.’ The xadaperdrns 
consists not in the fact of the op- 
posite amounts cancelling (avraveAciv) 


one another, which they may or may 
not do, but in the fact that the state of 
the figures on both sides is arithmeti- 
cally clear, this ‘clearness’ being the 
condicio sine qua non of the Aoy:ouds. 
The tense of xa@aipaow is against it: 
we want an aorist, as in the corre- 
sponding phrase of Aeschines, éwe:dav 
56 Aoyiouds ovyKeparaw6f; and dow 
in the old reading 2s virtually an aorist. 
So too is wepif, its co-ordinate. 
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(or pure). It is not necessary to ask whether Aristotle had 
actually calculated the components of any colours. He had 
not: but he had a strong faith in the analogy (in whatever 
terms expressed) between the spectrum and the scale. On 
this faith in the possibility of a calculation not yet made, 
his present hypothesis is based. He therefore speaks of 
certain colour-ratios as calculable in contradistinction to 
others which are not so, neglecting or forgetting that no 
ratios in the composition of colours—whether agreeable or 
not—had as yet been definitely made out: that no one had 
done for the spectrum what Pythagoras did for the scale. 
The propriety of reading rowtroc, to go with apBuoie, is 
manifest from the above considerations, while the need 
of emendation is equally manifest from the fact that the 
received text makes the sentence self-contradictory. How 
easily rowtroe may have been lost before roadbrag is 
obvious. Alexander’s text contains no positive evidence 
that he read rootroce. His interpretation of pr KaBapai 
seems incorrect. He explains thus:—‘ By jw) xafapai 
Aristotle must mean juxtapositions of dissimilars (« 
épotwv). For the resultants would be xa@apa if, for ex- 
ample, in the whole mixture-process, side by side with 
every two parts (of eg. black) one part (of white) were 
placed; but not xafapa if, in the course of one and the 
same mixture-process, we had one part of one opposite 
sometimes juxtaposed with two parts of the other, some- 
times with three parts of the other, and sometimes with 
one.’ Thus, he thinks, the impure colour would result 
from the combination, or juxtaposition, in the same colour 
of dissimilar, but still definzte, ratios. If this were so, 
no doubt the difficulty of calculating the general ratio 
between the separately invisible blacks and whites would 
be increased: but its calculableness would appear to 
‘be established. Aristotle’s point, however, is that the 
numbers which underlie the colours called impure—the 
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numbers of the particles of black and white, respectively, 
which enter into each such colour, and therefore the ratio 
of these numbers to one another, cannot ever be definitely 
made out. Similarly one might say a noise is an ‘im- 
pure’ sound, as being (unlike a cuugwvia) representative 
of no calculable ratio. There is doubtless, or would be 
from the Creator’s point of view, some numerical ratio 
to express the relation between the d:aperpoe and the 
m\evpa Of a square, but this ratio is for human reason 
incapable of determinate arithmetical expression: it is an 
Gdoyog Adyoc. Now if dione had mixed blacks and whites 
ina ratio equal to that between the diagonal and the side 
of a square, the resulting colour would be in this sense éy 
apOuoic, but the apeBuoi would not be xa@apoi, and the 
colour would not belong to the class called xafapai ypéat. 
The qualitative impurity of the colour—another form of 
expression for its andia—would be the sensible correlative 
of its numerical ‘impurity ’—of the fact that it baffles 
men’s powers of arithmetical analysis. 

443°, 26 segg. Aristotle has distinguished two «én of 
odours. The first cidog depends for its agreeable or dis- 
agreeable qualities on its association with the taste of 
food: when we are hungry we find the smell of food 
agreeable: when we have satisfied our hunger the same 
smell is not agreeable, or is positively disagreeable. The 
second <idog consists of odours agreeable or disagreeable 
per se. He goes on:— 

Ai 88 Kal airas Hdeta tov dopéav eioiv, otov ai tov dvOav" ovdev 
yap paAXov ov’ Frrov mpds tiv Tpodyy TapaxaAodow, ovdé cvpPddAcrar 
(leg. ovpBddAovrar) mpds émOupiay oddév, GAAQ Todvavtiov padAov" 
Gybis yap drep Kipuridyy oxwmtwv ele Srpdrris [| Phoen. 1. ] 


drav haxyy entre pr “mixeiv pvpov. 


He condemns a practice which had come into vogue of 
seasoning meats with odours of the latter class: PraSovrat 
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ty ovynOeia rHv Hdoviv, Ewe Gv ek Ob’ aicOhoewn yévynra rd Hdd 
we &v kai awd yuag. Alexander, in his remarks upon the 
passage, informs us that Strattis, in the above verse, 
satirized Euripides émt rp rv trav axatpla, z.e. for the want 
of tact said to characterise his dramatic genius. The 
latter, owing to his love of moralizing, very often intro. 
duces philosophic sentiments unseasonably, or without 
due regard to situation and circumstances. Many of his 
choral odes seem to have no other purpose than the grati- 
fication of this tendency. He also shows his dxapia by 
assigning reflections on life and morals to speakers with 
whose condition such reflections are utterly incongruous. 
He makes not only Hecuba, but even Phaedra’s nurse, 
talk philosophy. The udpovr in Strattis’ verse might stand 
for the philosophy : the ¢axj—plain, homely, fare—for the 
person whom it would be dramatically improper to repre- 
sent on the stage as a philosopher. This verse of Strattis 
became a popular moé/, and was quoted in reference to 
incongruous associations generally. If two heterogeneous 
things, the one useful, the other merely de /uxe, were 
brought into mutual connexion, someone was ready to 
exclaim 76 émi r pay pdpov (attar of roses with porridge) ! 
So in Cicero ad Att. I. 19 we read:—Legati sunt Q. 
Metellus Creticus et L. Flaccus, et rd im rp paxy popor, 
Lentulus, Clodiani filius. Here the thought present to 
Cicero’s mind was chiefly that of the zcongruzty of asso- 
ciating Lentulus with the other two, and the desire for 
the evident pun on ¢axj and the name Lentulus would 
leave him little time for examining into the detailed 
propriety of the exclamation. But if we may suppose 
that he used the proverb with propriety, he must have 
regarded the association of Lentulus with Metellus and 
Flaccus as that of one who, from character or habits, was 
but poorly qualified to co-operate with them, or promote 
the object of their common commission. As a Clodiani 
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filius we may suppose him to have been a man of fashion 
rather than of business, and unsuited to take part in the 
very difficult diplomatic service on which all three were 
despatched. This explanation does not render it neces- 
sary to give up the pun. Though Cicero’s exclamation 
now appears logically less apposite, still its humorous, 
or ludicrous, effect is undiminished, if not indeed actually 
heightened. The pun would represent Lentulus as the 
dak): Sober sense would represent him as the pépov. But 
however this may be, Cicero, like other men, punned with 
but little regard for logic. Liddell and Scott’s interpreta- 
tion ‘of pains thrown away,’ is quite beside the mark: as 
is also the interpretation of Suidas. That the central 
thought expressed by the phrase relates to an unnatural 


combination of incongruous things or persons appears | 


plainly from the present passage of Aristotle, and, still 
more plainly, from the commentary of Alexander. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 


Soa ant Da ss tatcyer ar ae 








THE HOMERIC HYMNS.' 


T was a highly commendable project of the late Pro- 
fessor Goodwin to bring out an edition of the 
Homeric Hymns. Before his premature and lamented 
death, in 1892 when only two-and-forty years of age, he 
had carried on the work of collation of Mss. for some 
years, but of his critical labours nothing remains except 
notes to the fragment of the Hymn to Dionysus, to verses 
1-250 and 379-501 of the Hymn to Demeter, and to the 
first 24 lines of the Hymn to Apollo. No part of his 
projected commentary has been found. The edition, there- 
fore, in its present form, is mainly due to the late Pro- 
fessor’s pupil and friend, Mr. T. W. Allen, who tells us 
that he has carried out the method of Professor Goodwin, 
so far as he had left any indication of it. We own that we 
hardly understand the method, as will be seen from the 
ensuing remarks; but we feel much admiration for the 
scholarship, as well as the industry, displayed in Mr. 
Allen’s work. 

The Hymns deserve to be far better knownin England. 
They have attracted more attention abroad. But neither 
in England nor on the Continent has an edition been 
produced which can be said really to offer a text which is 
throughout translateable, or a commentary which gives 
even a theory as to the meaning of every passage. Till 


'Hymni Homerici codicibus denuo Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano. 
collatis recensuit Alfredus Goodwin MDCCCXCIII. 
cum quattuor tabulis photographicis 
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Baumeister’s edition appeared in 1860 the text was ina 
state of chaos. But though Baumeister’s text is con- 
struable in hundreds of places where before his time there 
was merely a fortuitous concourse of words, there was 
no very successful attempt to grapple with the many and 
great difficulties of interpretation till the appearance of 
Dr. Albert Gemoll’s admirable edition of 1886, in which 
he included the most valuable of the views of E. Abel, 
published earlier in the same year. In his Preface Dr. 
Gemoll makes the following boast :—‘ Der Leser wird auf 
den ersten Blick bemerken, dass der eingeklammerten 
Verse hier viel weniger sind, und dass die Unzahl der 
Liicken fast ganz verschwunden ist.’ This is quite true; 
but while, on the one hand, we gladly welcome the reso- 
lution of the editor who boldly addresses himself to the 
task of trying to emend, and does not content himself with 
mere obelising, on the other we believe that the only theory 
on which we can account for the present condition of the 
text is the assumption that /acumae constantly interrupt 
the narrative. These /acumae can, of course, never be filled 
up until we light on some MS. descended from another 
archetype; for, as they disfigure all our present MSS., they 
must have existed in the archetype itself. The emendation 
of a corrupt passage, even without further light from 
MSS., is never absolutely impossible. But to mark a 
lacuna is, in these hymns, unfortunately too often the only 
resource of a judicious editor, and to suppress the mark of 
itis only to try to persuade ourselves and the reader that 
we have a consecutive narrative where we have not. This 
is what we should expect to see in a really helpful edition 
of the Hymns, more marks of /acuna and less obe/z’ than in 
earlier editions. This is what we do not find in the work 
now before us. The marks of /acuna are very few, even in 
places where there clearly does not exist a consecutive 
narrative, and the obe/z are so numerous that the text is 
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almost a reversion to the pre-Baumeisterian or chaotic 
type. We give a few illustrations of this criticism. In 
Herm. 48 the editor prints 


meipynvas Sia vara tdia pivoro xeAwvys, 


not mentioning in the footnote Pierson’s AcBopptvoo or 
Schmidt’s radappivowo. Surely the student would have 
been better served if he had printed either of these excel- 
lent conjectures in the text, adding the corrupt reading of 
the MSS. and the other conjecture in the note. In the 
same hymn, 152, we find 


ordpyavov aud dpors eiAvpevos, HUTE TéKvoV 

vymiov, év madduyor trepryvicr Aaihos abvipwv, 
without any reference to A. Ludwich’s excellent conjec- 
ture, 


jv wadAynor wap’ iyvicr Aaidos abvpur, 


though the footnote tells us that wap’ iyvéa is found in 
the Parisian family. 

In 240-2 the infant Hermes is described as counter- 
feiting sleep while really awake, and drawing himself up 
into a cosy bundle, head, hands and knees all together, 
like a baby put to sleep after its bath, while he holds 
under his arm the shell of the tortoise, which he has 
fashioned into a lyre. The ingenuity of Hermann and 
Martin has presented us with a text which excellently 
conveys that description— 

év 5 éAlyw ovvédacce Kapy xeipds Te Tas TE, 
$7 pa veddAXovTos, mpoxadevpevos HOvpov Urvov, 
eypyoowy éredv ye, xéAvv & bmd pacxddy elyev. 
It is hard to see what is gained by presenting the passage 


thus— 
+8n pa veddXAovros, mpoxadXedpevos FOvpov Urrvov 


taypys’ eivéredv Te xeAvv bd pacyxaAy cixev, 


with the note ‘ éypjaowv coni. Martin.’ 
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But the most signal instance of a perfect conjecture 
unrecognized is in the hymn to Aphrodite, 250, where the 
goddess says she will no longer be able to boast among 
the immortals of her universal sway over the gods, since 
she has herself yielded to the embraces of a mortal man, 
Anchises. This is thus found in the MSS., and is thus given 
in Goodwin’s edition— 


a ‘ ‘ > , , > an 
viv 52 81) obkére por totovayycetat efovopjvar 


~ > > 4 
tovto pet aOavdrouc. 


It seems singular that an editor who doubtless remem- 
bered the Homeric phrase dcov xepad} xade gwrde¢ should 
feel unable to accept Martin’s emendation, ordéua yéloerat, 
for the utterly unmeaning orovaxjorra. ‘My mouth will 
not be big enough to utter’ seems a perfectly epic way of 
expressing the thought, ‘I shall not be so presumptuous as 
to say.” Gemoll strangely accepts Matthiae’s ordua rXf- 
erat, though there are no certain examples of the Attic 
correption before rA in the Hymns; and moreover, the 
word is not nearly so suitable, and not so close to the MSS. 
He apparently takes yeloera (Or xfoerar) from yaoxw, and 
so finds an unsuitability in the verb, which is really 
xavdavw. In dealing with the criticism of certain other 
passages these considerations will perhaps be somewhat 
enforced. We propose, therefore, now to go through the 
Hymns, noticing certain critical difficulties which they 
present, and occasionally attempting an answer to the 
riddles with which they abound. We follow the order of 
the Hymns (which is that of M) given in the present 
edition, adding the usual order in parenthesis. 


II. (V.)\—HyMN TO DEMETER. 
In the 13th verse the MSS. give— 
KOdis 7’ ddu4 was 8’ ovpavds edpds Urepbe 
yaia te mao’ éyéAacce Kai dApvpov oldua Gardowys. 
VOL, Ix. D 
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Ruhnken conjectured— 
knwoer 8 dd was T obpaves. 
We suggest— 


KOO dior’ ddan (or Kddade 7’ 6duH), Tas 8 obpaves. 


Ruhnken’s conjecture introduces a not quite suitable ad- 
jective in cnwée. We shall see that the neglect of crasis 
has often misled the copyists. Crasis in Homer is limited 
(see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, 377); but the writers of 
the hymns have used it far more largely. If Fick’s theory 
of the Aeolic origin of these poems is right, Ze was 
originally written ode, like gpovricdnv, Sapph. 41 (37). 


17. Nvovov dp rediov rH dpovoev avak TModvdeypwv. 


Here we have a violation of the law universal in Greek 
poetry from Homer to Nonnus, that there must not be a 
trochaic caesura of the dactyl in the fourth foot. Crasis 
again comes to our aid. Probably the poet wrote— 


TH dpovo’ avaé ToAvdéypuv. 


or, perhaps, we should omit Néooy as a gloss, and insert 
xoarepoe after ava€, as in 431." 


22. ovd€ tis GOavdrwv ovde Ovytav avOpirwv 
HKovoev hwvns ovd dyAadKxaprror édatat. 


Thus is the verse given by the Editor according to the 
MSS., without an obelus. Yet who can believe that any 
poet, not to speak of a Greek poet, could say that the cry 


1 Dr. Sandys, in his masterly edition of the Constitution of Athens, has 
overlooked this law, first established, we believe, by H. A. J. Munro ; he prefers, 
to other restorations of a certain hexameter, the verse— 


Arirov ’AvOeuiwv rid’ eixdv’ EOnxe Oeotcr. 
as more rhythmical. The trochaic caesura makes the verse quite impossible. Of 


course eixdva Ojjxe would be an easy correction, but that involves a further depar- 
ture from the Mss, 
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of the ravished Persephone was not heard ‘by God or 
man or—the fine olive-trees’? We have no light on this 
yerse in Goodwin’s edition, andno obelus. There it stands. 
Her cry was not heard by God or man or the olive-trees, 
not elsewhere mentioned in the poem. Baumeister reads 
"Edna: with Ilgen. Hailing from Ireland, we would gladly 
welcome the admission of ‘ bog-trotting’ goddesses into 
the Hellenic pantheon; but, though we find Niuda 
Auovduo. in Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 821), would not some 
substantive such as Néuga be absolutely required? A 
mention of Demeter is certainly required. It seems not 
impossible that one of her many names might have been 
’BXaw or EAain. The title would not be unsuitable for the 
goddess of Eleusis, derived, as it would be, from Athens’ 
greatest boast, the olive-tree. One recalls the parabasis 
of the Acharnians where Aristophanes declares— 


‘If some flatterer said /and of oil, there was nought you’d 
refuse him, I ween, 

Though he gave youa title more fit for the praise of a 
potted sardine.’ 


But if it should seem too daring to read ovd’ ayAadxaproe 
"EAaw, then, remembering that ayAadxapmog is a traditional 
epithet of Demeter, we should be disposed to read jjxoueey 
(or rather jjxovo’ Gv) dwviv odd’ ayAadxapro¢ éAavipv, Com- 
paring 284— 


a \ , ‘ > , > , 
tov dé kaatyvyta: pwvyv éodxovaeav éewyy, 


and fortifying the description of Demeter as ‘ The Fruitful 
one, by pointing to MoAvdéyuwv and IoAvdékrne as similar 
descriptive titles of Pluto in this hymn. Gemoll has sug- 
gested éhewfv. There would be no metrical objection to 
teading os’ ayAadxapro¢g Anw, for we find in 204— 


pedjoa yeAaoat Te Kat iAaov oxelv Ovpov. 
D2 
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In 35— 
ére 8 HArero pyrépa Kedvnv 
ower Oat, 


there is no difficulty if we regard pnréoa as the accus, 
before, not after dWeoBa. 

There is certainly a lacuna after 57, where Hecate 
assures Demeter that she has not seen Persephone or her 
ravisher, but only heard her scream. As the text stands, 
the words run thus— 


57. pwvns yap nKovo’, atap ov« Dov dpbadpoiow 


g » e ‘ > > / , 
doris Env’ vot 8 dka A€yw vnpeptéa Tavra. 


These are the words of Hecate in answer to Demeter. We 
then read that Demeter, without even answering Hecate, 
went straight to the sun god. Surely we should read after 
57 some verse like others found in this hymn—some verse 
such as 
"HeAXuos 8 dev olos dvak “Yrepiovos vids, 
or 
"HéXuos 8 dp’ dre Oedv oKxords H5e Kai avdpar, 
and \éyw should be corrected to Aéyor (which could be 
either the opt. proper or the potential opt.) in the next 
verse. Hecate must have referred Demeter to the sun 
god for information about her lost daughter. 
In 64— 
"HAN aideooal pe Oéas dep, 
it is impossible to believe, with Hermann, that Oéa¢ tmep 
means ‘by looking for (my daughter).’ But when the 
Editor printed Ludwick’s @cdv od wep, we think he over- 
looked a better conjecture, Ilgen’s Oéa¢ deo, ‘in the name 
of your mother Thea’ (I adjure you). 
em, 


TlapOeviw ppéare dbev tdpevovro roXirat, 


one is at first sight disposed to read dpetars MapHeviy, but 
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we find quite as large an employment of the epic license 
to lengthen a short vowel in arsis in 248, 
rexvov Anpoddwv, feivy owe Tupi eve TOAAG. 

In 211 a reading, originally suggested by Voss, has 
maintained its place unquestioned, yet it is completely 
unjustified by palaeographic considerations. Metanassa 
has poured out a cup of wine for Demeter, which she 
refuses, but asks Metanassa to make her a posset (kxuxew) of 
meal-water and penny-royal. Metanassa makes the posset 
and gives it to the goddess, and thus the narrative proceeds 
according to the MSS. 

H O¢ KuKe® Tevfaca Hea ropev, ws exéAeve’ 
Sekapevn 8 dcins Evexev modAvToTvia Anu. 

There the sentence ends, so évexey is impossible, unless 
we read écin¢e évexev wie with Biicheler, or mark a lacuna. 
But the accepted emendation is that of Voss, daing éréSn. 
It is quite true that such a phrase occurs elsewhere 
(Herm. 166, 173; Hes. Zh. 396), but in those places it 
is given by the MSS., and it affords a good sense. Here 
neither of these conditions is satisfied. The MSs. read 
fvexev, NOt éwé3n, and the sense given by éé3n is poor. 
‘Sacri honoris compos est facta ve/ sacro honore frui coepit,’ 
writes Ruhnken, but neither of these interpretations lies 
in the words, nor can they convey the sense which Gemoll 
attributes to them, namely, ‘ when the goddess drank the 
posset she then and there ordained the rite of libation.’ 
It seems to us that we should read évéyeew for évexev, and 
moAv woTva for moAvmérma. Demeter received the posset 
“from” Metanassa, and poured a large draught into the 
cup, from which she was to drink it; or, perhaps, évéyeev 
merely means ‘she poured a libation of it,’ as in Av. Pac. 
1102, Of course écin¢ must be corrected to dciwe, but that 
isa much smaller change. For the synizesis in évéxeev, 
compare xuxew in the foregoing verse, roxijeg in 137, and 
avéea in 426,all scanned as dissyllables. 
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229. ovr’ dp éxydvotyn SyAjoerat fowl irorapvov' 
/ olda yap dvtiropov uéya péprepov bdoropowo. 


It is hard to see why wtzorauvdév should be obelised and 
the absolutely unmeaning vAorduoo should escape that 
| nota. In the first volume of HERMATHENA, p. 142, Davies 
suggested for the latter word ovAoréyoo, ‘gum cutting, 
from ovAa, ‘gums.’ Demeter, according to him, says that 
she has a fine remedy for a baby’s pains in teething, and 
vrorauvdév means ‘the tooth’s cutting upwards through the 
gum.’ These words, however, are very strangely formed 
| if they denote a process, and unintelligible if they do not. 
| Curiously enough Voss suggested ovAorduowo, but explained 
; it in a different sense, as herba ad fperniciem excisa, 
' Hermann, accepting it, explained it as herba penitus excisa, 

contrasted with trorauvov cucus aliquid recisum est. 
In 256, for appaduovec, should be read ¢paduovec 

(Biicheler) : cp. Orph. frag. 32, 8, 
OUTE KAKOLO TPOTEPXOLEVOLO VoTAL 
ppddpoves ovr’ drobev par’ drootpéar KaxoryTOs. 


In 262, Huschke excellently restores yijpac for kijpac, 
comparing Ap. Rhod. iv. 874. 
In 269, 
eipi S& Anpyrnp tiypdoxos 7 Te pey.orov 
GOavarwv Ovyroiow dvecap Kal xappa TéTUKTAL, 


it is possible that we have another overlooked crasis. At 
all events, Ruhnken’s dveap yaoua 7 irbyOy is an example 
of an unscientific method rare in the work of that great 
scholar. A word, dona, ‘food,’ is cited from Hippocrates 
(the same word is said to have meant love in the Delphic 
dialect), and it seems not impossible, in the absence of 
evidence for dveap or dvap = Sveap, that the writer of this 
hymn, who seems to have been late, and was certainly 
learned, wrote kappa. 

There are several signs of late authorship in this hymn. 
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Among them are Amdc, fem. in 311, a usage of Calli- 
machus and the Anthology; the post-Homeric expres- 
sions, Oewv ovpaviwy in 55, émnprévovro in 128, tmije, 
‘price, in 132, agpfhAKoc, which Moeris calls an Attic 
form, as well as yAebn for yéAwe in 202. Again, Cuvydc, in 
the sense of ‘ yoke’ (217), is not found before Callimachus, 
Quofacr (368) is an Attic form, vwufoa¢g used absolutely 
(373) in the sense of wamrivac is unhomeric, and zaicee 
intrans. in 351 is hellenistic. Finally, we would quote 
an excellent remark of the Editor on the style of this 
hymn, a remark with which we entirely concur: ‘ Ceterum 
compositionem illam kal... kal versus 397 ut ab omni 
sermone epicorum alienam (videris Ebelingii lexicon, 
p. 618) recte forsan vetustioris epicae poeseos ratione 
habita editores iudicaverint, z/a huzc hymno non absonam 
esse factle guts concedat.’ We may remark that his resto- 
ration of the mutilated passage, 388-389, shows fine 
scholarship, and quite surpasses all the German attempts, 
a result for which one is prepared when one remembers 
that such a restoration is really an exercise in Greek verse 
composition, an art which is neglected in Germany, but 
cultivated most successfully in England, and which (if not 
actually essential) is far more useful in the emendation of 
the ancient poets than continental scholars imagine. 

When the goddess resigns her ministrations as nurse, 
the infant feels the inferiority of those who endeavour to 
take her place (291), 


Tod 8 od pedioceto Oupds* 
xetporepar yap Oy pv Exov Tpopol de TePjvar. 


This verse is quite possibly right ; but would not the poet 
more probably have written 72 r:O4jvn? Demeter had been 
the infant’s nurse, r:Ajvn; his sisters, who succeeded her, 
were volunteer caretakers, rpodoi. 
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3445 345- WOAN’ dexaLopevyn pytpos TOw 45 tem’ ardyjrov 
tépyous Oeav paxdpwv pyticero Bovdj. 


Comparing Hymn to Apollo 322, we would propose— 
4 8 é° (or én’ as in ém’ dpwyy, VY 574) drAjros 
(or adrAnorots) 


dpyais voodt GeGv paxdpwv pyticaro Bovdyy, 


‘ Demeter, still in sore wrath, brooded o’er her plans (what 
course she should take) aloof from the gods.’ We meet 
opyaic plural in 205 of this hymn: cp. ag Exe dpyae adec, 
Aesch. Pr. 315; éoyf is not found either in the singular or 
the plural in Homer, who always uses @uydc. We should 
rather have expected some verse like 

9 8 ér’ dxAnrov 


, > 4 “ , , , 
pynviev, ov0€ OeGv pakdpwv perecicato BovAnv, 


comparing verses 94 and 303 of this hymn, in which she 
is said to have held aloof from the assembly of the gods. 


III. (1.)\—Hymn To APOLLO. 


On verse 59 Gemoll mentions an ingenious explanation 
of the vox nthili wepirac, which appears in E. It is that it 


stands for wepi ra o’, and means ‘here is a lacuna of about 
six letters.’ 


In 104 the editor gives without obelus— 
xpuociors Aivoow eeppevov (libri éepypevov), 


a reading which we cannot understand, and does not 
mention Barnes’s 


Xpvoecov HAEKTpoLoW eeppéevov, 
which, if not certain, is certainly better than most of the 
conjectures recorded in the foot-notes. 


142. GAdore & ad vicous re kal dvépas HAdoKales. 


This seems hardly possible. We may defend viaove 
iAdoxalee by orpepduccba wdAec, 175, but avépag jAdoxabec 
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is not Greek for ‘ you wandered among men.’ We might 
read vijsove Kal av’ avépag, Or Gv vijcoue TE Kal avépac. 
314. ds ew’ dripalev apxer veperAnyepera Zeds 
mparos érei . GAoxov Touncaro Kev’ cidviav. 
Surely we should read zpérov, ‘for the first time,’ as is 


shown by the succeeding“t?el, which bears here the sense 
of ex guo, not of guonzam. 


§29. ovre tpvynpdpos Hoe y' ernparos ovr’ eiddeipwv. 
Thus is this verse given according to the MSS. by the 
edition before us and by most editors. Yet it contains 
three defects—the ellipse of yi, the presence of y’, and the 
superfluousness of éarfjparoc. Thetwo worst of these defects 
would be removed by reading 
ovre Tpvynpdpos 78 ovr’ Hpords ovr’ evActpwr. 
For the ellipse of ym cp. a d& o& yevapyéva in Eur. 770. 825. 
"Hporéc would have been inferred from aviporoc. 
At the end of the hymn (538) is a passage which is 

usually abandoned as hopeless— 

vnov 5é rpopvdayde, dédexOe St Pir’ avOpurwv 

evOdd dyetpopevw tKal éuiy itv Te padiora. 
The god is addressing his votaries, and enjoining the 
observance of rites in his honour. We believe that under 
iév re is hidden another perf. pass. imper., and the verse 
might have run 

kat’ éunv 8 Wvvbe par’ ibiv, 

or (to borrow a word used in 114)— 


kat’ éuov 8 Wuvbe par TOpa. 


IV. (II].)\—HyMNn TO HERMES. 


In 14, where Hermes is described as 


Anuornp’, eAaripa Body, yyyrop’ dveipwv, 


Gemoll is certainly not justified in the violent change ot 
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dvelpwy into gwpwyv. A title of Hermes was "Ovetpoc: cp. 
Hymnus Magicus in Mercurtum(see Bruchmann’s Lexicon’ : 
Moupiv xpoyviorns ob éyy Kai Oeios “Overpos, 
HeEpivous Xpyopors Kal vuKrepivous éruméuTwv. 
Read jyhrop’, dvapov, regarding jyhropa as Yvyoroundy, 
OF ayyntop dvelpwv = Tov émuméuTovra dvelpoue. 
In 33 there is, as it seems to us, room for a certain 
conjecture, though, strange to say, the needfulness of a 
correction has not struck any of the editors. Hermes, 


addressing the tortoise out of whose shell he afterwards 
fashioned the lyre, exclaims— 


mobev Td0€, Kaddv GOuppa, 
aidXov dotpaxov éaai, xéAvs dpect Lwovea ; 
But ‘how came it that you are a shell?’ is unmeaning. 
Read gso0. The tortoise was not the shell much more than 
a man is his great-coat. One is reminded of the joke 
ascribed to Mr. Gilbert when, in reply to ‘you wear a 
great-coat?’ he said, ‘No, I never was.’ But ‘thou art 
clothed with this shell’ at once recalls the Adivov fo 
xirova of T. 57. 
When Tennyson wrote 


JS ‘As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 
And flushes all the cheek,’ 


we wonder had he before his mind a passage in this hymn 
which might well have suggested it— 

ws 8 ddr’ dv vonpa ba orépvoro Tepnoyn 

dvépos ovr Gaperai émiotpwpaor pépivat, 

ws & bre dvnbdow dm’ dpOadrpav dpapvyat. 

A difficult passage, 79-86, describes how Hermes tied 
branches of tamarisk and myrtle under his feet, to oblite- 
rate the mark of his footsteps. The passage is full of 
corruptions, and labours under the fundamental error of 
alluding to a past adventure of the god in Pieria, though 
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Hermes is now only two days old, and the hymn has 
already related all the incidents of his career from his 
birth. Here is the passage, as given in Goodwin’s edi- 
tion :— 

cavoada 8 aitix’ épupev eri Wapdbos ddinow, 

tappacr’ 7d avonra duéxtAeKe Oavpara épya, 

ouppioywv pupikas Kal wupowoedéas dLous. 

TaV TOTE TUVOnTAS veoOnA€os ayKaXov VANs, 

aBrAaBéws tro rorciv édyoato cavéada Kovda, 

avtoioww meraAdoiee Ta KVdipos ’ApyepovTns 

éorrace Iluepinbev Sdovropinv dXceivwv 

ola 7° érevyopevos Sodixnv 6ddv favrotporycas. 
In 79 we read goayev with Matthiae and other editors. 
But meraAow in 84 must be wrong. What need had 
Hermes for leaves under his feet in the Pierian adventure? 
What he wanted was wings, to save the trouble of walking 
home, after his long journey on foot. In the hymn he is 
obliged to walk after the stolen cows. We propose to read 
mriAtowr for weradAorn. He wraps leaves and twigs round 
his feet to obliterate his spoor, and puts them on over his 
sandals, ‘wings and all’ (atrote: mriAiow), having now 
no use for the wings. The whole passage may have run 
thus :— 

cavoada 8 airix’ epapev eri papabors ddinow, 

[Kappacr 70 avonta duéxrAcke Oavpara épya |, 

oupplioywv pupikas Kal puporvoedéas dCous 

tov 760, cvvdjnoas veoOnd€éos ayKadov VAns 

GéBraBews id rocei 8 edycato cdvdara Kodda 

avroto. mriAtowt, Ta KVdimos ApyepovTys 

éorrace Iuepinbev ddouropinv dAccivwv, 


> 4S? > 4 ~ ‘ eos > , 
oixad érevyopevos SoAtx7v 6d0v aitoropycas. 


The passage clearly shows that the leaves which Hermes 
required were picked up there and then, and could not 
have been used in a former adventure. The dat sion- 
névoy diminutive mriAiowse was wrongly written weraAoww, 
a word which was before the minds of the copyists. 
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Not knowing the story of the Pierian adventure, we can 
only conjecture that it accounted for the /a/aria, wé&ida, 
which were peculiar to Hermes, and which are here called 
mrtAfa. The word aivromépo¢g is used by Nonnus for a 
traveller on foot, and Aristophanes, Ramae 23, makes 
Dionysus say — 


abtos Badifw kat rove rotrov 8 6xa, 


*I have all the fag of walking on foot, while I give this 
fellow a mount.’ 
In 106— 


4 ‘ ‘ , > » > / »” 
Kal Tas pev ovvéeAaccer és atAvov dOpdas ovcas, 


we have the Aeolic shortening of -ac in aOpéacg. Fick 
might claim this as evidence of his theory, that the hymns 
as well as the Homeric poems were originally written in 
Aeolic. But however that may be, we have the form here 
according to all the MSS. We believe that in another 
passage in this hymn an Aeolic form has led to the 
corruption of the text. The verse is 473— 


Tov viv airos eyo oe traid adpvevov Seddnxa. 

Hermes is flattering Apollo, and enumerating the ayAaa 
Swpea kai tiwace, which Apollo has received from Zeus. By 
reading 7é0’ (weda = pera) for raid’, and adveady for advady, 
we gain an excellent sense, ‘with which gifts of my own 
knowledge I wot you are among those well provided.’ 
The gen. is the case which follows advede¢, as in xpvaoid 
te ioGijréc te, a. 167. Possibly, as we shall see, we have 
another Aeolism surviving in 239. 

159. ti ot AaBovra peragi Kar’ dyxea pyryreioen. 
Read 

H oe NOpuwv Ta petagd Kar’ dyxea HyAnTEdCELY, 

‘rather than that you should be a freebooter in the dells 
between the hills.’ Compare xix. 6— 


bs mavta Adhov vipdevta A€AoyxXeE. 
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188. évOa yépovra 
Kvwdadov edpe vewovta tapes O50 EpKxos adwis. 


Borrowing xA@vac from Schneidewin (or, perhaps better, 
rAwvt’), we might give— 
€vOa yépovra 
khovi’ avetpev apavra mapeé 6500, Epxos adwijs, 
‘gathering sticks to make a wall for his vineyard.’ The 
verb aquaw may be used in the sense of ‘ gathering in,’ 
and seems appropriate here. 

We cannot feel much confidence in aza€ cionuéva formed 
so strangely as Prof. Ridgeway’s vwdaXov, or Rossbach’s 
kwoadov. 

Prof. Ridgeway’s conjecture, adéavev (in which he was 
anticipated by Ilgen), in 239, is tempting, but does not 
give the required sense, which is, ‘curled himself up,’ not 
‘warmed himself.’ 

Seeing that aAéevev is intransitive in 4f. Rhod. I. 650, 
we might possibly read aXéew’ é¢ & avrdév, ‘he shrank into 
himself,’ or (if we might venture to assume that, in this 
verse, yet another Aeolism, év = é¢, has survived), adéaw év 
€ avrév, which would be in effect the reading of the MSs. 

259. aXX’ id yain 
éppyves, dAtyoow ev avdpdow iyepovetwv. 
This is generally changed to dAoovisv (Bothe), or Avypotow 
(Ludwich), while jy. gives place to jreporebwv. But the 
MSS. may be defended. Apollo threatens Hermes that, 
if he does not disclose the place where he has hidden 
the stolen cattle, he will hurl him to Tartarus, ‘ where you 
will come to naught, for all your primacy among little 
folk.” Hermes was only two days old when he stole 
Apollo’s cattle. We find dAtyoe wep tv applied to Hermes 
in 456. Such a phrase as éAlyor avdpec for ‘little folk’ 
would, of course, be impossible in formal poetry. But in 
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this hymn we have a sportive and half-comic use of the epic 
style. In the admirable passage, 262-277, in which Hermes 
replies to the threats of Apollo, there is much humour, 
as well as dramatic skill, in the childishness, mixed with 
cunning, with which the infant cattle-lifter defends him- 


self :— 

ovK idov, ov rvGounv, od dAXov pdOov dkovea, 

ok av pyvicaip’, od« av pyvutpov dpoiunv, 

ovte Body éAarnpt, kparaud pwri gouxa . . . 

Umvos Epovye péwyre kal juerépys yada pytpos, 

ordpyava T apd dporow éxew, Kai Oepuc oerpa . . , 

xbes yevounv, dradoi dé rddes, tpynxeta SF ird yOav. 

ei 5¢ GéAers TarTpos Kehadjy péyav Gpkov dpodpar’ 

py pav eye par’ abrds tricxopar airios elvar, 

pyre tw’ GAXov Grwra Bodv Korbv tyerepauv, 

airwes ai Boés eit’ 7d dé KAeds olov dxovw. 

In 280 there was no sufficient reason why the editor 
should print with an obelus 
taAov Tov pdOov dxovwv, 
nor why Baum. should conjecture trocywy for axotwv. 
The words mean ‘listening to his statement as if it were 
of no moment,’ a sense which agrees well with the context. 
In 315 we highly approve of the editor’s conjecture of 
gwpnv for dwrjv, and with Baumeister’s correction of ov« 
adixwe the passage runs very well— 
6 pev vnpeptéa hupyv 


éxdedaus. 


We think ciyapin would be a better correction of 
tevpuAin (325) than any which we have seen. In the next 
line af@cror should probably be ag@ove.. 


346. avdros 8 ovros 03° éxrds. 
Perhaps we have Dr. Verrall’s word ixrég. We might 
then read olo¢ & ovro: (or ovr: as in 377) 6&8’ éxrd¢, ‘he is 
the only one who can never be caught,’ or ‘ stopped.’ 
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The passage from 409-415 is very difficult, as is shown 
by the fact that the commentators are prettily evenly 
divided on the question whether Apollo bound Hermes or 
the cattle, and on the further question, what it was that 
Hermes desired to hide. Even Gemoll admits a lacuna 
after 413, but we can hardly avoid postulating another 
after 411. If both were supplied by a new codex we should 
probably find that first Apollo bound Hermes, and that then 
Hermes extricated himself, and managed to steal the cattle 
again. One thing seems clear, that for fayvov, 410, we 
should read adyvov, ‘of willow,’ with Seiler and others. 

436. Bovdove, pyyaviara, troveupeve Sard Eraipe 
mevTyKovTa Boav avrdéia Tatra peunras. 

These are the words of Apollo to Hermes after he has 
been soothed by his harping. The verb péundag is sus- 
tained by uéAnoev in 453, and should not be changed. We 
conjectured for the obelized part of the line avéwy 
amoviueve With some confidence, which was increased when 
“we found from Gemoll’s note that the same emendation 
had occurred to Waardenberg. However, it has not met 
with the approval of either Gemoll or the Oxford editor, 
who both give the corrupt text obelized. 

In 461— 

7 pev eyo ve 
kvdpov év a0dvarourt Kai dABiov tiyepovetow, 
we suspect that we have a solitary instance of ciow transi- 
tive (we have eiooua intrans. in Ap. RA. ii. 807), and that 
We should read ijyéuov’ cow. 

The Hymn to Aphrodite, v. (iv.), is a charming poem, 
and has come down to us in a much less corrupt form than 
most of the hymns. We have already referred to Martin’s 
palmary conjecture, oréua yxeloerat, in 252. Peppmiiller, 
in Philologus x\vii., p. 1, has made some good suggestions ; 
for instance, the transposition of 30 after 32, and the 
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reading rapoc for op0¢ in gt. We have, perhaps, a note of 
late authorship, or at least of a self-conscious art not found 
in very early poetry, in 113, where Aphrodite, in assuring 
Anchises that she is no goddess, but a Phrygian woman, 
thinks it necessary to add ‘but I know your language as 
well as my own, for I had a Trojan nurse.’ 

In the Hymn to Pan, xix., we have an excellent ex- 
ample of axagrammatismus in 33— 


tOdre yap 7d0os typos éreAOav, 
where Ruhnken corrected @aX« to AdOe. 


The Hymn to the Moon, xxxii., presents a strange 
corruption in its first verse— 


, - , »” a 
pynvav tdeidew tavvoirrepov éorete, Modoa. 


Bothe’s «vedi has been generally accepted, but it is too 
common a word to be likely to suffer corruption. Perhaps 
deteAcvjv, as she is called éorepin in line 11. The similarity 


in form of AAA would account, to some extent, for the 
corruption. 

In the Hymn to the Dioscuri, xxxiii., in line 15, 

kipata 8 éoroperav Aevks ados ev TeAdyeoor 

vavrars ojpata Kahd, rovov todiow, 
the last word has been corrected to xpioww (Baum.), and 
Avow (Abel), and Matthiae has proposed wAdov oguow. 
Perhaps oyéo.w, ‘stop or check,’ for opiorv, would account 
better for the corruption on account of the rarity of the 
word and its resemblance to ogimv. It is late in this 
sense, but probably the poem is quite late. 

To estimate the edition as a whole, the type and paper 
leave nothing to be desired, and the Introduction gives 
some excellent facsimiles of leaves from M. The notes 
show good scholarship and judgment when the some- 
what unintelligible method of the edition allows scope for 
the display of these qualities. Twenty-six MSS. have been 
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collated either by Professor Goodwin or Mr. Allen, whose 
admirably-written Praefatzo gives a full account of them. 
Five of these are now collated for the first time. Of these 
five the most important are those styled I], lr, and S, but 
they flow from the same archetype as the generally recog- 
nised three families—(1) M, the Moscow Codex; (2) the 
Paris family ; (3) E, L, D (Estensis, Laurentianus, and 
Ambrosianus). Hence they supply no /acunae, and throw 
little or no light on the most difficult and corrupt passages, 
while still depend for their elucidation on the critical 
insight of scholars, failing the discovery of some MS. 
descended from a new archetype. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 


NOTE ON VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


Il. 386. 


bellator equus, longa quem frigida pace 
Terra iubat, brevis in laevos piger angitur orbes : 
Frena tamen dominumque velit si Martius aures 
Clamor et obliti rursus fragor impleat aeris. 


This, writes Mr. Bury, is one of the most difficult passages 
in Valerius (HERMATHENA, No. xix., p. 400); I think it 
may be set right by writing BOVIS for brevis (with, of 
course, zzvat). The war-horse likes the long life of rest in 
a land dead cold with peace, and ‘is forced into the 
awkward’ circles of the ox,’ z.c. is made to grind at the 
mill: but he wakes up from his lethargy at the sound of 
the trumpet. 


1 Or there may be some technical allusion in /aevos : cp. dextrarii equi. 


A. P. 


| 





M. BERGER’S HISTORY OF THE VULGATE: 


. SAMUEL BERGER, whose previous labours on 

the history of the Vulgate are well known, has 
presented us, in this volume, with the fruits of a vast 
amount of labour. The period of which he treats particu. 
larly is that from Merovingian times to the end of the 
Carolingian period. It is necessary thus to begin, as it 
were, in the middle, as the period best known. To work 
back to the earlier history is a task of no small difficulty. 
The criticism of the Vulgate has to deal with a vast 
number of documents, which present examples of errors 
proceeding from the most various causes. In addition to 
the usual sources of errors in MSS., there are others arising 
from the fact that the text was a translation. Of variations 
arising from dogmatic motives, certainly the most remark- 
able is that affecting the fourth book of Esdras (which 
does not, however, belong to the authentic canon of the 
Vulgate). That book contains a passage in which prayers 
for the dead are decisively condemned. The passage was 
appealed to by Vigilantius, whose reference to it St. 
Jerome contemptuously ridiculed, pointing out that the 
book was not canonical, and adding that he himself had 
never read it. Influenced doubtless by this, an owner of 
Codex Sangermanensis simply cut out the leaf containing 
the passage, a lacuna of no less than 74 verses being thus 
created. The curious fact is that all the Mss. of this book 
known until recently, being 84 MSS., and of course all the 


1 Histoire dela Vulgate pendant les S. Berger, Mémoire Couronné par V'In- 
premiers Sitcles du Moyen Age. Par  stitut. Paris, 1893. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 443. 
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printed texts, followed this codex. The editors of St. 
Jerome’s works naturally had some difficulty in appreciat- 
ing Vigilantius’ appeal to the book. The Oriental versions 
contain the missing passage, but it was not known to exist 
in any Latin MS. until Mr. Bensly discovered it in the 
Corbie MS., about twenty years ago. M. Berger mentions 
four others (three in Spain) in which it has been since 
found. 

Mr. Bensly, by the way, gives a good instance from 
the same book of the substitution of the familiar for the 
unknown in the reading Nazareth substituted in one Ms. 
for Arzareth. The latter is simply an imperfect trans- 
literation of the Hebrew for ‘a strange land.’ I quote 
this as an illustration of Bengel’s admirable, but invari- 
ably misquoted, maxim, ‘ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.’ This does not mean ‘the more difficult reading 
is to be preferred to the easier,’ which is an unsound rule, 
and involves a mistranslation of three out of the four 
words ; but, the reading to which the scribe would be more 
prone is less likely to be the true one. It will be seen 
that ‘proclivis scriptio’ includes familiar combinations of 
words or letters, which may make the text more difficult 
to the reader, as, for example, ‘non sum ihs’ for ‘ non sum 
missus.’ In the same note Mr. Bensly mentions a reading 
found in three MSS., which may serve as an illustration of 
the unsound rule just quoted, ‘Et mulieres et heretici 
parient menstruatae monstra.’ If the more difficult read- 
ing is to be preferred, certainly ‘et heretici’ should be 
genuine. But this is to wander from M. Berger. 

M. Berger follows the geographical method, seeking to 
find the local origin of the different recensions. He finds 
that it was from without that the MSS. of the Vulgate text 
Spread into Gaul, which long remained faithful to the 
ancient versions. The sources of these texts were Spain 


and Ireland. M. Berger follows these texts in their course 
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across the Roman world. The Visigothic texts entered 
Gaul by the South, ascended the Rhone to Lyons, and 
spread thence through the plains of the North. The 
missionary ardour of the Irish and their love of travel 
carried them to the confines of the Christian world, dis- 
persing a great number of those admirable Mss. which 
Irish decorative art was alone able to produce. From 
Iona and Lindisfarne to Wiirzburg and St. Gall, and to 
Bobbio, the world was filled with Irish Mss: and Irish 
texts. St. Gall deserves special notice from the fact that 
it has preserved to the present day the library founded in 
the eighth and ninth centuries by its great masters, Wini- 
tharius and Hartmut. The latter was Abbot from 872 to 
883. Of forty-one Biblical Mss. specified in a list compiled 
in his lifetime, probably in the latter year, thirty-one re- 
main. Ten MSS. (13 vols.) are written or corrected by his 
own hand. His handwriting is very remarkable. There 
is, says M. Berger, nothing like it in the whole history of 
caligraphy. One MS. throws a curious light on his relations 
with his scribes. Two leaves are preserved at the end of 
the volume, which contain, line for line and letter for 
letter (without rubrics), in his own hand, the pattern for 
the scribe who has written the corresponding pages of the 
book. It is worth noticing that in this MS. there is a 
lacuna of sixteen verses (Eccles. ix. 1-16), owing to a 
change of hand, Hartmut himself having taken up the 
pen, so that, in spite of his care, he was responsible for 
this omission. 

Up to the reign of Charlemagne the history of the 
Vulgate in France only shows disorder, furnishing indeed 
much that is of interest to the historian in the way of rare 
readings and old texts, but not acceptable to a Church 
which valued unity. Charlemagne desired to have correct 
and uniform copies, ‘Psalmos, notas, cantus, compotum, 
grammaticam per singula monasteria vel episcopia, et 
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libros catholicos bene emendatos ; quia saepe, dum bene 
aliquid Deum rogare cupiunt, sed per inemendatos libros, 
male rogant.’ His desire was not met by the work of 
Theodulf, who collected in his margin all the various 
readings that he could find. The man who carried out the 
king’s purpose was Alcuin. Purity of language was cer- 
tainly a foremost object with Charlemagne, ‘Non sumus 
passi nostris in diebus inter sacra officia inconsonantes 
perstrepere soloecismos.’ 

Alcuin’s work was completed about 800, but up to the 
middle of the ninth century, and in remote places later, 
the texts were a mixture of good and bad, the old versions 
mingled with the Vulgate in extremest confusion. Even 
as to the order of the books, M. Berger has counted over 
two hundred varieties. The old texts were banished, but 
the succeeding centuries were centuries of mediocre texts, 
gradually becoming worse and worse, until in the thir- 
teenth century the University of Paris (founded early in 
that century) found it necessary to seek for uniformity 
in the texts used by its teachers and its pupils. An 
English name again meets us in this connexion, that of 
Stephen Langton (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), 
one of the principal teachers of the University, who 
divided the Bible into chapters, and settled the order of 
the books as we now have it. From that time, however, 
inferior texts ruled, and in spite of the efforts of critics, 
such as Robert Stephens and Cardinal Carafa, the autho- 
rised text of to-day is, in essence, the Parisian text of the 
thirteenth century. 

Amongst the many items of peculiar interest contained 
in M. Berger’s volume, I may select one ortwo. The first 


_Telates to the recent discovery by a Belgian Benedictine, 


Dom G. Morin, of the Italian relationship of the Northum- 
brian MS., the Book of Lindisfarne. At the commencement 
of each Gospel is a list of feasts: those, no doubt, on 
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which lessons from this Gospel were read; the calendar 
in fact, of the Church to which belonged the archetype of 
this MS.'. Now, amongst these are the feasts of St. Janu. 
arius and of St. Vitus, and the dedication of the basilica of 
Steplten. St. Januarius, as everyone knows, is the great 
local saint of Naples. St. Vitus was also honoured there 
before his removal to St. Denis, and the cathedral of 
Naples was ‘basilica Stephani.’ There exists, moreover, 
an ancient Neapolitan calendar which agrees in all points 
with that in question. But what was the connexion be- 
tween Naples and Northumbria? The answer is, that in 
668 Theodore (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury), and 
Hadrian, abbot of a Neapolitan monastery, were sent to 
England, with Benedict Biscop, to organize the Church. 
After his installation at Canterbury, Theodore visited the 
provinces, accompanied by Hadrian. Arriving at Lindis- 
farne, he wished to consecrate the (wooden) cathedral 
built by Bishop Aidan. Is it not probable that Hadrian, 
at the same time, may have presented some liturgical Mss. 
and MSS. of the Gospels? The Book of Lindisfarne was 
written early in the eighth century (as appears from a 
note in the book). The close resemblance of its caligraphy 
and art to those of our Book of Kells enable us to fix the 
date of the latter approximately to the middle or latter 
part of the same century. Closely allied to the Lindisfarne 
text is that of the great Codex Amiatinus (now in Florence), 
the best MS. of the Latin Bible, and the reader will hardly 
need to be reminded of the recent discovery by Commen- 
datore De Rossi, completed by Dr. Hort, that this MS. was 
sent to Rome in 716 by Ceolfrid, Abbot of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow. An ancient Life of Ceolfrid informs us that the 
MS. he sent to Rome had been written under his direction 

1 Another Anglo-Saxon Ms. of the have been copied from this, although 


ninth century in the British Museum with important differences. 
has the same calendar, and seems to 
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inEngland. The hand, however, appears to have been, if 
not Italian, that of an English disciple of the Italian 
scribes. Moreover, the first quaternion of the codex ap- 
pears to be copied from a Ms. of Cassiodorus, which Bede 
(who appears never to have been south of York) had him- 
self seen. Cassiodorus was of the monastery of Vivarium 
in Calabria. This is another link between York and Italy. 
Once more, there is in Paris a MS. (that of Echternach) in 
an Anglo-Saxon hand of the eighth or ninth century, 
containing an Irish text, and decorated in the purest Irish 
style, which professes to be corrected from a copy belong- 
ing to Eugippius, a celebrated Neapolitan writer. 

It is only lately that we have learned the existence of 
the school of caligraphy of Jarrow and Wearmouth, from 
which so many fine MSS. proceeded. 

It need hardly be said that M. Berger’s book is indis- 
pensable to the student of the Vulgate. 


It may not be uninteresting if I take this opportunity 
of mentioning the varieties of order of the books of the 
New Testament in the MSS. in Trinity College. The 
Gospels always come first, and, except in the Antehiero- 
nymian version, in the usual order. 

In seven the Epistles of St. Paul come before the Acts, 
but one of these has Colossians after Thessalonians, and 
one (44) has the spurious Ep. ad Laodicenses. 

In two the Acts come after the Catholic Epistles. 

In two the Pauline Epistles come after both the Acts 
and the Catholic Epistles. One of these, again, has Colos- 
sians after Thessalonians. 

Two, the Book of Armagh and 53, have the order— 
Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse, Pauline Epistles. Of 
these again, 53 has Colossians after Thessalonians, and 
the Book of Armagh has the spurious Ep. ad Laodicenses. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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HAVE just received (April 20, 1894) from Professor 

Georg Gdtz the fasciculus which completes the great 
edition of the plays of Plautus, set on foot by Loewe, 
Schéll, and himself, as Ritschl’s literary heirs, twenty-five 
years ago. All scholars will join in congratulating the 
two surviving editors on the finishing of this truly magnum 
opus. The present fasciculus contains the Czs¢ellarza edited 
by Schoell, with the Fragmenta edited by Goetz himself, 
both admirable pieces of work. The Cvzséellarza has less 
of the ‘ludibunda manus’ of Schoell than usual, and the 


critical notes, so far as I have observed, contain fewer, 
although still far too many, of those offensive obelisks with 
which Schoell loves to point the finger of scorn at sugges- 
tions of scholars which are behind the age; while the 
industry displayed by both editors, and the enormous 
amount of critical lore collected by them, are beyond praise. 
I make the following suggestions in the Czs¢ellaria :— 


373 @, 6 (Schoell). 


Vos datéres 


Negétioli bellissumi, senicés, soletis ésse. 
ARAL ne Agee mgr 


This is only preserved in two passages of Priscian. 
He quotes it once, iii. 38, expressly for the form segotzolum ; 
the other time, vi. 94, for the inflexion senzczs of senex. 
But in all the mss. of Priscian the order of the words in 
both places is datores bellissimt vos negotioli. I think 
negottolt is wrong, and that wepotulz should be substituted 
for it. Vos alone needs transposition, or indeed, as it is not 
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wanted, it may be omitted. The sentiment is that amorous 
old men are lavish in their gifts (donandi parca zuventus)— 


vos datéres 
Bellissimi, nepd/uli senicés, soletis ésse. 


405 (Schoell). 


Non quasi nunc haec sunt hfc limaces, lividae, 
Febriculosae, mfserae amiculae, dsseae, 
Didbolares, schoéniculae, mirdculae, 

Cum extriftis talis, ciim todillis crisculis. 


So this fragment is given by Schoell. TZodzilis is also 
accepted by Ussing. It is worth while examining the 
evidence for this curious word. It is illegible in A, the 
only MS. which contains the passage; for although Stude- 
mand cites /odel/is crurtbus from A, with the letters ¢ and // 
doubtful, Schoell himself could only decipher wrzbus at the 
end of the verse. 

1. Festus, Muller, p. 301, s. v., ‘succrotilla vox,’ cites 
this passage. He says ‘succrotilla vox’ is a ‘ vox tenuis 
et alta,’ and he illustrates the word by appealing to this 
passage, which he cites from Sy7., supposed to be for Syva, 
and to be the old name of this play. ‘<Plautus in de> 
scribendis mulie<rum cruribus> gracilibus in Syr. talis 
cum sodellis cr... .’ 

2. Festus, p. 352, ‘Todi sunt <aves parvae pede exil>i 
quarum m. Plautus in Sy. “. . . tis talis cum todillis 
Pee 

3. Paulus, p. 353, has ‘todi genus avium parvarum. 
Plautus, “cum extortis talis cum todillis crusculis.”’ 

4. Paulus, p. 52, has ‘ crocotillum valde exile. Plautus, 
“extortis talis cum crocotillis crusculis.” ’ 

5. Priscian, 3. 29. has ‘crus, crusculum’; Plautus in 
Cistellaria, ‘cum extortis talis cum todinis crusculis.’ 
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I do not see that anyone supposes that all these cita- 
tions are not of one and the same passage. We therefore 
have the curious fact that the same passage is cited with at 
least four different readings of one word: sodellis, todillis, 
crocotillis, and todints. 

Even more extraordinary is the fact, that both Festus 
and Paulus cite the same passage twice as containing 
contradictory readings, Festus quoting the verse as con- 
taining sodelirs and fodillis crusculis ; Paulus as containing 
todilits crusculis and crocottllis cruscults. 

What is the solution? In my opinion it is that some 
word stood in the verse before crusculzs which was capable 
of corruption into crocofillis, todillis, and todints. To be 
brief, I propose to write the verse thus— 


Cum extortis talis CROCODILINIs crusculis, 


Crocodiles have very short twisted legs. Pliny says of 


them (11. 249): ‘Priora genua post curvantur, posteriora 
in priorem partem. Sunt autem crura his obliqua humani 
pollicis modo.’ This agrees remarkably well with ex/ortis 
talis, which has much better support than extrztis. 

Crocodtlints would be corrupted in some MSS. to codt- 
lints, then codinzs, hence fodinzs of Priscian ; in others to 
crocodillis ; hence crocotilizs and fodzlizs. 

Plautus is fond of adjectives in -zzas derived from 
animals, and of applying them to bodily features. He has 
miluinis ungults, noctuints oculis, aguilinis ungulis: cf. 
also pantherinus, cantherinus, clurinus (? aelurinus). Croco- 
dilinus seems from the same mint as these, and seems to 
me to account for the various corruptions of the verse 
before us. 

I pass on to the Fvagmenta, which are admirably edited 
by Goetz, whose uniform courtesy and moderation do not 
diminish the pleasure and profit which the reader derives 
from his learning and accuracy. The book would be worth 
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buying, if it were only for the fragments of the Vidu/arza, 
which have been deciphered in the Ambrosian by Stude- 
mund. These are now for the first time published with an 
edition of the whole of Plautus, although included by Winter 
in his edition of the Fragmenta a few years since. From 
these new fragments we are now able to make a tolerably 
certain guess as to the plot of the Vzdularza. It was some- 
thing like that of the Rudens, and chiefly differed from it in 
that it described the fortunes of a lost son, not a lost 
daughter. Nicodemus seems to have been a son lost or 
stolen in early life. Heis wrecked near his father’s house, 
and all his worldly goods go to the bottom of the sea in his 
chest. Being reduced to penury, he takes a humble lodging 
with a fisherman Gorgo, and to makea livelihood engages 
as a farm-servant with his own father, Dinia. A rogue of 
a slave, Cacistus, fishes up his chest, and is going to 
carry it off, when he is prevented by Gorgo, who has been 
watching him from among some myrtles. Gorgo insists 
on keeping the chest until Cacistus can establish his claim 
to it before an arbitrator. That is all we learn from the 
fragments: indeed we do not learn quite so much, for it 
is not expressly told us that Dinia was Nicodemus’s father. 
The rest of the play must have been almost identical with 
the Rudens. The recognition of the chest by Nicodemus 
as his, and the recognition of Nicodemus, through cre- 
pundia contained in the chest, by Dinia, must surely have 
followed. The piece seems to have been expressly written 
as a counterpart to the Rudens. I print here the greater 
part of the fragments recovered from the Ambrosian, from 
the 18th to the 68th verse in Schoell’s edition. I have 
tentatively supplied some gaps, in order to give a con- 
nected sense, marking my insertions with square brackets. 
The parts supplied by Studemund I mark with angular 
brackets. 
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Nicopemus. Dini. 


NICODEMUS. 
[Adeandi atque appelldndi nunc occasio ] 
Est qué [bonum erit nullum aéque tem ]pus cénseo. 
Quid afs ? licetne ? 

Dinia. 

Maxume, siquidémst opus. 
Sed quid est negoti ? 

NICODEMUS. 


Té ego audivi dfcere 
Operdrium te vélle rus condicere. 


Dini. 
Recte afidivisti. 
NICODEMUS. 
Quid vis operis fieri ? 
DInIa. 
Quid tu fstuc curas? dn mihi tutor ddditu’s ? 
NICODEMUS. 


Dare péssum, opinor, sf vis bonum operdrium. 


DInIA. 


Est tibi mercede sérvos quem des quispiam ? 


NICODEMUS. 
Inépia servom [mf imperat eg ]o mé loc[em]. 


Dini. 
Quid ta? locastin <quaéso te usquam quofpiam ?> 
Nam equi dém te m[ercenndrium esse haud 4r ]bitror. 
NICODEMUS. 
Non sim, siquidem tu néjn es mercennarius }.’ 
Verdm si pretium das, duces tecim simul. 


1 Some efpwvefa like this seems father, as I suppose. 
demanded, if Dinia was Nicodemus’s 
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DInIA. 
Labériosa, aduléscens, vitast ristica. 


NICODEMUS. 
Urbana egestas édepol aliquanté magis. 


DInIA. 
Talis iactandis tuaé sunt consuetaé manus. 
| em TN tar na 


NICODEMUS. 
At qualis? exercéndas nunc intéllego. 


DINIA. 
Mollftia urbana atque fmbra corpus cadndidumst. 


NICODEMUS. 
Sol ést ad eam rem pfctor: Afrum fécerit. 


DIn1a. 
Heus té nihil illic éstur [gustatd bonum ]. 


NICODEMUS. 
Miseré male esse [pridem consuetimst mihi]. 


DInIA. 


Quod abést, [virtutes tuds] quaeso ut mi inpértias. 


NICODEMUS. 
Si tibi pudico héminest opus et nén malo, 
Qui tibi fideliér sit quam servi tui, 
Cibfque minumi mdxumaque indastria, 
Minumé mendace, em mé licet condtcere. 


DInNIA. 


Non édepol equidem crédo mercenndrium 
Te esse. 


NICODEMUS. 


An non credis n{fmium p]Jondufs v]frifum] ? 
N|empe attumare hoc qui pote]st, dicat simul 
[Ipsum Hérculem fuisse mdlum] operdrium. 


2 Probably the best pun in Plautus. 
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DinIa. 


[ Operdrium scin] ande conducdm mihi? 
Multém laboret, patllum mereat, patllum edit, 
Minus éperis nihilo faciat quam qui plarumum. 


NICODEMUS. 


Nec mfhi nisi unum prandium quicquam duis 
Praetér mercedem. 


DINIA. 
Quid merendam ? 
NIcODEMUS. 


Né duis, 
Neque cénam. 


DInia. 
Non cendabis ? 


NICODEMUS. 
Immo ibé domum. 


DInIA. 
Ubi habitas ? 


NICODEMUS. 
Hic apud piscatorem Gérginem. 
DInia. 
Vicinus igitur és mihi, ut tu praédicas. 


This is as pretty a scene as is to be found in all 
Plautus. It makes us doubly regret the loss of the 
greater part of the play. 

CACISTUS. GORGO. 


CACISTUS. 


Ibo et quaeram, sfquem possim séciorum nancfscier, 


Sed quem norim qui ddvocatus ddsit : iam hunc novi locum. 
Hicine vos habitatis ? 
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GorGo. 


Hisce in aédibus: huc addicito. 
At ego vidulum {ntro condam in arcam atque occluddm probe. 
T4 siquem vis {nvenire tfbi patronum, quaérita. 
Pérfidiose namquam quicquam hic agere decretamst mihi. 


CACISTUS. 


Qar, malum, patrénum quaeram, pdéstquam litem pérdidi ? 
Yémo homo miser ést <adaeque ut égo sum atque infelfx fui>. 
Vidulum qui ubi vidi, non me circumspexi céntiens. 

Vérbero illic inter [murtus latitans mi] insidids dedit. 

Tam scio quam méd hic stare: cdptam praedam pérdidi, 

Nisi quid ego mef simile aliquid céntra concilifiim paro. 

Hic astabo atque ébservabo, siquem amicum cénspicer. 


On the Fragmenta the only suggestion I have to make 
is minutal (mince-meat) for canutam, vs. 34. 

I must apologize for repeating Biicheler’s conjecture 
per ver (Castna 523) inthe last number of HERMATHENA. 
I have no claim either to wsgue after corpus (A/tles 783). 
This belongs to Ussing. I do not know whether any of 
the following conjectures have been anticipated. They 
are not mentioned in Ussing’s or Goetz and Schoell’s 
editions. 


LEprdicus 1. i. 62. 


Déperit. Hercle détegetur corium de tergo meo. 
p Smal 


Read detergetur, ‘ scraped off,’ with play on éergo. 


* Studemund cites a word beginning _servus per myrteta prosilit. Otherwise 
MO... after inter ; but see vs. 100, I had suggested moros. 
preserved by Porphyrio: Nescio qui 
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Eprdicus Wl. 1. 3. 
Ne quid hinc in spem referas tibi: hoc oppido pollinctum est. 


So Goetz; Aollitum B. Perhaps pollutum. 


Epidicus mt. 3. 8. 


PERIPHANES. 


Non repperisti, adulescens, tranquillum locum 
Ubi tuas virtutes explices ut postulas. 


Nam strenuiori deterior si praedicat 
Suas pugnas {deillius illae fiunt sordidae. 
eee 


This is one of the most difficult corruptions in Plautus. 
B has the reading given above. F and Z add ore after 
eddius, a mere interpolation. I have seen no emendation 
that is satisfactory, and I suggest that Plautus wrote— 


si praedicat 
Suas pugnas, de illis SUILLAE fiunt sordidae, 


‘his battles turn into filthy hog-fights’ (invia). Cf. acczpi- 
trina (scil. pugna), a hawk’s fight, Bacchides I. iii. 47 (274). 


Miles Gloriosus 2. 6. 101. 


Nam nunc satis populo impio merui mali. 


Populo has, since Bothe, been changed to Azfu/o in most 
editions, including Ritschl’s. Professor Tyrrell, following 
Geppert, reads Nam uni capitulo plus nimio merut malt, A 
having NAMUNI at the beginning of the verse. But A 
seems to agree with the other MSS., except as to wi. 
That fopulo is right I think I can show. Sates populo, 
‘enough for a whole people,’ or ‘ all the people,’ was cer- 
tainly a Latin saying. Ovid, for instance, has, JZe/. 8. 833— 


quodque urbibus esse 
Quodque sa/is populo poterat, non sufficit uni. 
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And in Plautus himself we find, Pseud. 1. 5. 25, 26— 


Nam tu quod damni et quod fecisti flagiti 
Populo viritim potuit dispertirier. 


But the decisive passage is Pocw. 1. 2. 15, 16— 


Apage sis: negoti quantum in muliere una est. 
Si vero duae, sat scio maximo unt 
Populo quoilubet plus satis dare potis sunt. 


Surely these passages show that fzfz/o is unnecessary. 
The last passage seems to show that wz should also be 
read— 


Nam uni satis populo impio merui mali. 


‘I have deserved thrashing enough for one whole impious 
people.’ 


Miles 1. 1. 102. 
Iampridem quia nihil abstulerit succenset ceriaria. 


Certaria A; cerarza the Palatine Mss. Salmasius’s 
toraria, ‘nurse,’ only rests on a conjectural reading of 
agloss. I suggest corzarza as the nearest approach pos- 
sible to A. Corzarza might mean a woman who looked 
after the boots and shoes. 


Miles il. vi. 104. 


Illic hinc abscessit : sat edepol certo scio 
Occisam saepe sapere plus multo suem, 
Quin id adimatur ne id quod vidit viderit. 


So A, and so, very nearly, the Palatine Mss. There is 
no doubt that adzmatur is the tradition of beth branches of 
the MSS. 

I have long since dissented from those who hold a 
lacuna after swem. As a pupil pointed out to me, the 
lines give an excellent sense as they stand (reading admu- 

VOL, Ix. F 
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tiletur, with Ritschl), ‘I am quite sure that a slaughtered 
hog has more wit (than this fellow), who is so chiselled 
that he has not seen what he has seen,’ the omission of 
the antecedent being most Plautine. That is the SENSE, 
but the word admutzletur is not fairly got out of adimatur, 
which has such powerful testimony that the real word 
must have been either it, or something very like it indeed. 
Such a word is adlimatur, which I suggest Plautus 
wrote—‘ he is so filed down.’ This would add another to 
the many metaphors from the carpenter’s trade referring 
to cheating, swindling, with which this play abounds: cf. 
deasctart, deruncinare, dolare, &c. 

It has been proposed to keep zd adimatur, and with this 
object Ribbeck changes guzve to cuzn (dative); but then me 
gives the exactly opposite sense to the real one. 

Delimare, elimare, are known as compounds of /zmare. 


Miles tv. v. 5. 


Verum postremo impetravi ut volui: dona videre 
Quae voluit, quae postulavit. 


Donavt dere B; dona videre CD. I have little doubt 
that the true reading is wdero. ‘I'll see to getting the 
gifts she asks for.’ This Pyrgopolinices does, IV. viii. 


28— 
Exite atque ecferte huc intus omnia istic quae dedi. 


The contending readings are donavt, dedi, Ribbeck; donazt, 
dart, Bugge; donavique ez, Camerarius. 


Miles iii. ii. 29. 
Si falsa dicis, Lurcio, excruciabere. 
Lurcto is Fleckeisen’s conjecture, is generally read, 
but is very far from the MSS., which have here woto BC, 


uocto D, though Lucrio puer is given as the name at the 
beginning of the scene. Although I admit that a proper 
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name is likely, and that Luwrczo may be that proper name, 
I will add ecudeo to the list of conjectures based on the 
supposition that the word is an ablative, denoting some 
kind of torture. ‘If you don’t speak the truth you shall 
be put to the rack.’ 


Casina 1. 38. 


a lal r a aot Nav 
Post autem ruri nisi tu acervom ederis F 


Aut quasi lumbricus terram. 


a aAtrU 


This seems to be the reading of A. I repent of my 
conjecture aevem in last HERMATHENA. The word that is 
most corrupt seems vurz, which has no meaning here. 
With a transposition and slight change, I now propose— 


Post autem nisi 7udz tu acervos ederis, 
Aut quasi lumbricus terram. 


‘heaps of brambles.’ The collective singular is defen- 
sible. 


Castna 1. 16 (104 segq.). 


Chaline, non sum oblitus officium meum, 
Praefeci ruri recte qui curet tamen. 


Quando ego eam mecum rus uxorem abduxero, 
Rure incubabo usque in praefectura mea. 
means 


Read— 


RUREI CURABO usque in praefectura mea, 


‘I will attend to my country province.’ Cuvrare takes 
the dative in Plautus, as is well known. 


Bacchides 4. 8. 63. 


CLEOMACHUS. 


Hodie exigam aurum hoc. 
F2 
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CHRYSALUS. 


Exige ac suspende te. 
Ne supplicare censeas: nihili homo. 
Las has apparently fallen out after censeas. ‘Be off, 
you good-for-nothing !’ 


Bacchides 3. 3. 82-4. 


Quid opust verbis ? si épperiri véllem paullispér modo, 
Ut opinor illius inspectandi mihi ésset maior cépia, 
Plas vidissem quam deceret, quam me atque illo aequom fuit. 


Ut opinor zllius is, of course, corrupt ; but otherwise the 
three verses seem sound enough, and should not be 
bracketed. The following conjecture gives the sense re- 
quired, and is not far from the MSS. :— 


Ut LupanaRis spectandi mihi ésset maior cépia. 
eens meas 


Capitvt 1. 2. 81. 


I modo venare leporem: nunc irim tenes. 
Nam meus scruposam victus commetat viam. 


Ictim, ‘a weasel,’ is the most generally accepted emen- 
dation. I think Plautus wrote czcurim, ‘Go hunt for a 
hare: you now have hold only of a tame one.’ Hares 
were often kept in a /eforartwm, and very probably their 
flesh was tougher than wild hares, and this may be all 
that vs. 82 means. 


Curculio 3. 25-27. 
CURCULIO, 


Catapulta hoc ictumst mihi 
Apud Sicyonem. 
Lyco. 


Nam quid id refert mea 


An aula quassa cum cinere ecfossus siet ? 


I find some difficulty in cum cinere. I know that aula 
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cum cinere would mean in Plautus ‘a pot of ashes,’ as 
‘nassiterna Cum aqua’ means ‘a watering-pot of water.’ 
But how a broken pot could contain ashes, or how a pot 
of ashes would be standing by, or could be thrown, or 
how the ashes would help to knock out an eye, I do not 
understand. Why is Szcyon mentioned? Possibly, in 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


Page 68, line 19, for ‘cicurim’ read ‘cicurem.’ But the whole note should 
be cancelled. I am informed by Mr. W.M. Lindsay that in the 
* Fasti Capitolini CICVRINO is written, which seems to show that 
the first syllable is long. The only metrical passages in which the 
word occurs will suit the long quantity as well, or better, than the 
short. Pacuvius 389 (Ribbeck) should probably be written— 


nilla res 
Neque cicurare néque mederi pétis est neque refingere. 


Cicur may be connected with xikus. 


4, 72, the note on 77in. 111. 2. 66-68 should be cancelled. The vulgate is 
right. 
», 118, line 12, for ‘ Psilli’ read ‘ Psylli.’ 


, 119, last line, and page 120, lines 4 and 5, for ‘rendering’ read ‘reading.’ 


Ego faxo si nén irata es, ninnium pro té dabit. 


So B. Aes, omitted in all MSS., is invariably supplied 
after es, and mzmium is read for ninnium. I think it is | 
unsafe to change mzmutum ; it scans, and has a meaning, ' 
namely, a screw of a horse, which may have been all 
Agorastocles possessed. 
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CHRYSALUS. 


Exige ac suspende te. 
Ne supplicare censeas: nihili homo. 


Eas has apparently fallen out after censeas. ‘Be off, 
you good-for-nothing !’ 


Daechadan a 2 On a 


CURCULIO, 


Catapulta hoc ictumst mihi 
Apud Sicyonem. 
Lyco. 


Nam quid id refert mea 


An aula quassa cum cinere ecfossus siet ? 


I find some difficulty in cum cinere. I know that aula 
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cum cinere would mean in Plautus ‘a pot of ashes,’ as 
‘nassiterna Cum aqua’ means ‘a watering-pot of water.’ 
But how a broken pot could contain ashes, or how a pot 
of ashes would be standing by, or could be thrown, or 
how the ashes would help to knock out an eye, I do not 
understand. Why is Szcyon mentioned? Possibly, in Hy 
the original, to introduce a joke on oixvoc, a cucumber— i 









quid id refert mea i} 
An aula quassa AN CUCUMERE ecfossus siet ? 






Cictnere and cucumere very closely resemble each other. 






Curculto 1. 2. 33. 










Venus, de paulo paululum tibi dabo haud lubenter : 
Nam tibi amantes prépinantes vinum potantés dant omnes. 
Mihi haud saepe eveniunt tales hereditates. in 


Read Aotztes. 











Poenulus 1. 2. 12. 


Binaé singulaé quae dataé nobis ancillae. 










The metre is bacchiac, and amzcz/lae will not scan. 
Perhaps faveae should be read for it. Amczl/ae may have 
been an intrusive gloss: cf. AZz/es 3. 1. 202. 







Poenulus 1. 2. 









158. 


Ego faxo si nén irata es, ninnium pro té dabit. 










So B. Aes, omitted in all MSS., is invariably supplied 
after es, and mimium is read for ninnium. I think it is § 
unsafe to change 2innium ; it scans, and has a meaning, }{ 
namely, a screw of a horse, which may have been all 

Agorastocles possessed. 
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Poenulus 2. 45-46. 


A. Ausculta. JZ. Non hercle auscultabo. A. Quomodo? 
Colaphis quidem hercle tuum iam dilidam caput, 
Nisi aut auscultas aut is in malam crucem. 


So A, which alone has the passage entire. I suggest: 


A. Ausculta. Z. Non hercle ausculto. A. At scin quomodo? 


The idiom was to use the present in refusals; and af scin 
guomodo is the regular formula introducing a threat. 


Poenulus v. 2. 16. 


Sed quaenam illaec avist, quae huc cum tunicis advenit ? 
Numnam in balineis circumductus pallio ? 


Avis is absolutely devoid of meaning; for Ussing’s 
explanation that Hanno is compared to a bird, owing to 
his sudden appearance on the scene, is absurd. We 
should probably read either z//a avzast or zlla anus est, 
‘who is that old woman with the tunics.’ Hanno, who 
wears no belt (cf. 5. 2. 48) and long tunics, more than one 
(tunicis demissiciis, 5. 5. 25), is compared to a woman, 
‘sane genus hoc muliebrosum’; ‘mulier’ and ‘amatrix 
Africa’ in the passage last quoted. 


Poenulus 5. 4. 46. 


A. Si quid amicitia ést habenda, cum héc habenda est. 
Ad. Hat precor. 
Read : 


A. Si quid amicitia ést habenda, cum hoc habenda. Ad. Hau 
DEprecor. 
Rudens V. ii. 20. 


G. Sed quid tibist? Z. Hac préxima nocte fn mari et lii 
Confrdctast navis pérdidi quidqufd erat miser ibi émne. 


Mi et alit, Seyffert, Sonnenschein, possibly rightly. 
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But as Labrax makes no farther mention of his partner, 
and as it is not in accordance with his selfish nature to 
trouble himself about him, I think it worth while to sug- 
gest /efali, ‘in the deadly sea,’ which is very near the 
MSS. 


Pseudolus I. iv. 9. 


Ch. Névos mihist. Cal. Nimifim mortalis graphicus: eipérys 
mihist. 
This is a violation of the rule forbidding a diiambic 
ending. I suggest that Plautus used the form eipirne: 
several forms with -y occur. 


Pseudolus 4. 7. 44. 


Tune is es? Chlamydate, caue sis tibi a curuo infortunio 
Atque in hunc intende digitum. 


For curuo I would propose either crurum or querno, the 
former for choice. 


Trinummus Il. iv. 25-29. 


S#. Quia sponsionem propter tute exactus es 

Pro illo adulescente, quem tu esse aibas divitem. 

Le. Factum. S¢. Ut quidem illud perierit. Ze. Factum id 
quoque est. 

Nam nunc eum vidi miserum et me eius miseritumst. 


Surely there is something wrong with the last verse. 
nunc gives no Satisfactory sense. ‘ Now,’ literally, is out 
of the question. The transaction was of some standing. 
And the meaning, ‘as it is,’ is out of place: for there is no 
other course with which a present course is contrasted. I 
cannot help surmising that the very name of the friend for 
whom Lesbonicus spoke the fatal word ‘ spondeo’ is men- 
tioned here. I conjecture his name to have been Lynceus. 
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This, in the original Mss. of Plautus, would be written 
Lunceus, accusative Lunceum— 


Nam Lunceum vidi miserum et me eius miseritumst. 


I would not introduce synizesis into a Laz: word of the 
form Lunceum ; but as even the elegiac and heroic poets 
contract the cases of Greek proper names in -eus all 
through, I have no hesitation in suggesting that Plautus 
would have done the same. 


Trinummus Ill. ii. 66-68. 
Quis me improbior perhibeatur esse ? haec famigeratio 
Te honestet, me conlutulentet: si sine dote duxeris 
Tibi sit emolumentum honoris: mihi quod obiectent siet. 


The phrase emolumentum honoris is a peculiar one. I pro- 
pose— 
Tibi siet monumentum honoris: mihi quod obiectent siet. 


Trinummus ill. iii. 31. 


Gerrae: ne tu illud verbum actutum inveneris. 

‘Mihi quidem hercle non est quod dem mutuom.’ 

Malim hercle ut verum dicas, quam ut des mutuom. 

Ussing abandons the last line. I think it is still part 
of the words of Megaronides, the speaker of the first two 
lines, and read— 


‘Malim hercle, ut verum dicam, m7 ut des mutuom,’ 


‘tell you the truth, I had rather you would lend me money. 


Truculentus I. i. 53. 


Aut perit aurum, aut conscissa pallula est. 


Aurum is rather vague: for it seems as if some particu- 
lar article had been lost. Hence I would venture to pro- 
pose zaurts, ‘an earring,’ although, to the best of my 
belief, the singular is not found elsewhere. This would 
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make the passage still more similar than it is at present to 
Horace, Ep. 1. 17. 55— 

Nota refert meretricis acumina saepe catellam 

Saepe periscelidem raptam sibi flentis. 


Truculentus I. i. 37. 


Velut hic agrestis est adulescens, qui hic habet 
Nimis pol mortalis lepidus nimisque probus dator. 
Sed is clam patrem etiam hac nocte illac 

Per hortum transilivit ad nos eum volo convenire. 


This is, practically, the tradition of the Palatine Mss. 
A here has readings which point to a different recension 
altogether. It makes the first line a trochaic, having velut 
hic est adulescens qut habtta|n]|t hic agrestis rusticus, gives 
amator for dator in the second verse, and ¢ranszt for transz- 
livtt in the last. The tradition of the Palatine seems the 
more reliable, and I think the four lines may all have been 
iambic trimeters. I would read in the last two— 

Sed is calim patrem etiam hac nocte maceriam 

Per hortum transilivit ad nos: eum volo. 
Calim is the ancient form of clam, while z//ac seems to me 
to stand for mac, a truncation of maceritam; and conventre 
was added by a scribe, who forgot, for the moment, that 
eum volo was complete without it. 


Truculentus 4. 3. 67. 
DINIARCHUS. 
Verum te obsecro, ut tuam gnatam des mihi uxorem Callicles. 
CALLICLES. 


Eundem pul te iudicasse quidem istam rem intellego. 


Callicles had just found out of his daughter having had 
achild by Diniarchus. I read— 


Lam dem ! pol te iudicasse pridem istam rem intellego. 
“you have settled that matter yourself long since.’ Pol 
and pridem are old restorations. 


; 
' 
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Truculentus 5. 33. 


STRATOPHANES. 
Meosne ante oculos ego illam patiar alios amplexarier ? 


Mortuum hercle me hodie satius. Abstine hoc mulier manum, 
Nisi si te mea actutum machaera et hunc vis emori. 


PHRONESIUM. 


tNihilipphiari satiust, miles, si te amari postulas. 
Auro haud ferro deterrere potes me ne amem hunc, Strato- 
phanes. 


I only discuss here the reading of the first lines of 
Phronesium’s speech. A. Spengel, one of the ablest of 
Plautine critics, coined the word Phzlippiarz out of the 
corrupt Whzlipphiart, ‘you had better use louis d’ors if 
you want my love.’ But I pointed out in HERMATHENA, 
in 1881, that such a coinage would be only justified by a 
reference to a previous infinitive, and suggested that a 
line had fallen out beginning with NzAziz. Thus— 


Nthili facio tu4m machaeram: mitte minitarf mihi. 


nd I still think I have got the first part of the line 
rrectly ; but it seems likely that Spengel’s Phzlippiart 
points to a pun on mzna, and therefore I suggest the two 
lines ran— 
Nfhili facio tuim machaeram: mi{tte mi mindrier: 
Philippiari satiust miles, si te amari postulas, 


none of your mznae for me: use Philips if you want my 
love.’ 


I may also suggest wve, es mecum, ers. 30, for vzves: 
semicocta, Pers. 93, for mtht gycocta ; oxdnod for scelera, Pseud: 
817; susum in, Stichus 925; fert, Stichus 86, for erit ; lectos 
tres, Stichus 35. 


A. PALMER. 





THE PREDECESSORS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 


os does not seem to be anywhere preserved a 
catalogue of the library of Bishop Butler. It was 
probably not thought worth making at the time of his 
death, for he was a wise rather than a learned man; and 
wisdom of the highest type is hardly to be learned from 
books. But it would be an interesting record, if it could 
be found, for it would throw light on a chapter of English 
philosophical history that is somewhat obscure. The 
relation of Butler to the ethical and religious thought of 
his time has indeed been often discussed, but beyond 
vague general statements as to his knowledge of the 
works of Clarke, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson, little, as far 
as I know, has been written which gives us much insight 
into the nature of the books he read or the writers with 
whom he lived in his hours of study. And yet an investi- 
gation which could tell us this would not be without 
value, for, although a great man like Butler is, doubtless, 
more than the mere product of his age, he can hardly fail, 
if he reads at all, to be influenced by the literature of his 
time, whether for good or for evil. 

To discuss with fulness Butler’s indebtedness to his 
English predecessors would require a knowledge of the 
philosophical literature of the seventeenth century to 
which I do not pretend; but the editor of HERMATHENA 
has kindly permitted a few fragmentary notes on the 
subject to find a resting-place here. 

I do not know that it has ever been observed how 
much Butler was indebted to a now forgotten writer, one 
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John Wilkins, who was Bishop of Chester from 1668 to 
1672. This worthy person seems first to have attracted 
public attention to himself by the publication of a book in 
which he suggested the possibility of a voyage to the 
moon, though not after the manner of M. Jules Verne.’ In 
1640 he published ‘The First Book: the Discovery of a 
New World, or a Discourse tending to prove that it’s 
probable there may be another habitable world in the 
Moone; with a Discourse concerning the possibility of a 
Passage thither.’ It is not, however, to this book that I 
desire to call attention, but to a posthumous volume 
edited after Wilkins’s death by Tillotson, and issued in 
1675, entitled, ‘Of the Principles and Duties of Natural 
Religion.’ This is a sober and sensible treatise, full of 
good psychological remarks; and it seems to me plain 
that Butler must have read it. It would be unlikely that, 
in the preparation of his Azalogy, he would neglect a 
book recommended, and (in the concluding chapters) 
partly written by Tillotson; and there are more resem- 
blances both in thought and phraseology with the Sermons 
and the Azalogy than can be reasonably ascribed to chance. 

For instance, the principle which Butler lays down in 
the Introduction tothe Aza/logy, that in practical matters of 
great importance we are morally bound to act on probable 
evidence, if demonstration is not forthcoming, was fully 
expounded by Bishop Wilkins in the third chapter of 
Book I. of his Natural Religion. ‘In all the ordinary 
affairs of life’ (he says), ‘men use to guide their actions 
by this Rule, namely, to incline to that which is most 
probable and likely, when they cannot attain to any clear 
unquestionable certainty. And that man would be 


' Cf. Addison, Zhe Guardian, No. Bishop Wilkins was so confident of 
112:—‘ The philosophers of King _ success in it, that he says he does not 
Charles’s reign were busy in finding question but that in the next age it 
out the art of flying. The famous will be as usual to hear a man call for 
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generally counted a fool who should do otherwise’ (p. 34; 
see also p. 95). And the Bishop proceeds:—‘If in any 
matter offered to consideration the probabilities on both 
sides be supposed to be equal; yet even in this case, men 
may be obliged to order their actions in favour of that 
side, which appears to be most safe and advantageous for 
their interest. Suppose a man travelling upon the road to 
meet with two doubtful ways, concerning neither of which 
he can have any the least probability to induce him to 
believe that one is more like to be the true way to his 
journey’s end than the other; only he is upon good 
grounds assured, that in one of these ways he shall meet 
with much trouble, difficulty, and danger, which the other 
is altogether free from: in this case, though a man be not 
bound to believe that one of them is a truer way than the 
other, yet is he obliged, in prudence, to take the safest’ 
(p. 37). This is re-echoed by Butler over and over again ; 
ag. on p. 278 of the Analogy’ he remarks :—‘ Suppose it 
doubtful, what would be the consequence of acting in 
this, or in a contrary manner: still, that taking one side 
could be attended with little or no bad consequence, and 
taking the other might be attended with the greatest, 
must appear, to unprejudiced reason, of the highest 
moment towards determining how we are to act.’ 

The striking quotation from Grotius ae Verztate Rel. 
Chr. in the Analogy, p. 235 (Ut tla sermo Evangeltt tanquam 
lapis esset Lydius ad quem itngenia sanabilia explorarentur), 
was applied by Wilkins (p. 32) in precisely the same way 
as it is used by Butler. There can be little doubt that 
this quotation was obtained at second-hand by Butler, 
who nowhere else shows any knowledge of Grotius. 

Again, Butler speaks of ‘the appearance of a standing 
his wings, when he is going a journey, works, in two volumes, published at 


as it is now to call for his boots.’ Oxford in 1844. 
I quote from the edition of Butler’s 
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miracle in the Jews remaining a distinct people in their 
dispersion’ (Analogy, p. 272). Now, Wilkins not only 
makes this very point, and speaks of the Jews as being 
‘intended for a standing memorial and example to the 
world of the divine power and vengeance’ (p. 89), but he 
remarks, that ‘ but little notice’ had been taken of the fact 
by previous writers. It seems that here, again, Butler was 
indebted to the Bishop of Chester. 

And to turn to the Sermons :—The important psycho- 
logical doctrine, that there could be no pleasure derived 
from the gratification of a passion were it not for a ‘rior 
suttableness between the object and the passion’ (Butler, 
Sermons, p. 132), is laid down with great exactness by 
Wilkins. ‘Pleasure doth consist in that satisfaction which 


we receive in the use and enjoyment of the things we 
possess. It is founded in a suitableness and congruity 
betwixt the faculty and its object’ (Natural Religion, 


Pp. 344). There can be no doubt, I think, that Butler had 
this passage in his mind when he worked out the theory 
of his eleventh Sermon. 

Again, the word suferstitzon is used by Butler more 
than once, and its meaning is not immediately apparent 
(see Sermons, pp. 31, 85). But Wilkins’ definition of it 
(p. 236) makes all plain—‘ Superstition doth properly 
consist in a misapprehension of things, placing religion in 
such things as they ought not for the ma/¢er, or in sucha 
degree as they ought not for the measure, which proceeds 
from ignorance.’ ! 

It is also perhaps worth noticing that the ‘implicit 
dissatisfaction of the wicked in vice’ discussed by Butler 


1 It has, I suppose, been often ob- every man, not only a power to reflect, 
served that the word reflection, which but a necessary reflection upon his 
Butler uses as almost equivalent to actions; not only a voluntary remem- 
conscience (Sermons, p. 8), was usedin __ brance, but also an irresistible judgment 
the same sense by another Bishop of of his own conversation’ (On the Creed, 
Chester, viz. Pearson—‘ There is in Art. vii., § 19). 
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(Sermons, p. 87) is remarked by Wilkins (p. 385), and 
the principle illustrated from the Epistles of Seneca. How- 
ever, here it must be admitted that Butler’s way of putting 
the matter is far more forcible and pointed than that of his 
predecessor. 

It is tolerably plain from these illustrations, that the 
work of Wilkins on Natural Religion was familiar to the 
author of the Axzalogy. Of other writers who influenced 
the thought of Butler, the most conspicuous is Shaftes- 
bury. And it may be worth while to add here a few of the 
points in which there seems to be a literary or philoso- 
phical connexion between the two writers. 

The whole idea of human nature as a system or consti- 
tution naturally adapted to virtue is (as has often been 
remarked) fully worked out by Shaftesbury in the Juguzry, 
though, as Butler indicates, the principle of the supremacy 
of conscience was not sufficiently recognized by that 
writer. But, as Butler here acknowledges his obligation, 
it is not necessary to dwell on it with more fulness. It 
may be observed, in passing, that when Butler speaks 
(Preface to Sermons, p. xvii) of ‘the greatest degree of 
scepticism which Shaftesbury thought possible,’ he is 
alluding to a passage in the Characteristicks, where we 
read: ‘Let us carry scepticism ever so far; let us doubt, 
if we can, of everything about us, we cannot doubt of what 
passes within ourselves.’ The principle that ‘ self-love, in 
its due degree, is as just and morally good as any affection 
whatever’ is also stated by Shaftesbury with great clear- 
ness and exactitude (Characteristicks, vol. ii., p. 23). 

The doctrine ‘that there are as real and the same kinds of 
indications in human nature that we were made for society 
and to do good to our fellow-creatures as that we were 
intended to take care of our own life, and health, and 


Vol. ii., page 173. My edition printed, in three volumes, in 1727. 
of Shaftesbury’s works is the fourth, 
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private good’ (Sermons, p. 4) is not, of course, regarded 
by anyone as a doctrine peculiar to or originated by 
Butler. But it is remarkable how closely his statement of 
it agrees with the language of his predecessors. Bishop 
Wilkins (Natural Religion, p. 288) speaks of man being 
naturally designed for society; and Shaftesbury tells us 
(Charactertsticks, iii. 223) that ‘the most ¢ruly natural 
[affections], generous and noble, are those which tend 
towards public service and the interest of the society at 
large.’ ‘Nor is anything more apparent than that there 
is naturally in every man such a degree of social affection 
as induces him to seek the familiarity and friendship of 
his fellows’ (Characteristicks, ii. 136). The phrase ‘ public 
affection’ used by Butler in this context is taken from 
Shaftesbury (ii. 79). 

The ethical doctrine developed by Paley, which has 
been described as ‘ otherworldliness,’ may be found hinted 
at in the pages of Butler. Thus, at the end of the third 
sermon Butler points out, as an incentive to right living, 
that duty and interest always lead in the same direction, 
if we include the future life within our mental prospect. 
The germ of this teaching is to be found in Bishop 
Wilkins (/. ¢c., p. 83), ‘nothing properly is man’s duty but 
what is really his zz/erest’; and this general correspon- 
dence between the dictates of conscience and self-love is 
regarded by Wilkins, as it was afterwards by Butler in 
the Awalogy, as an indication of the wisdom and power of 
the Governor of the World. 

That the final cause of the passion of hasty resentment 
is to prevent and enable a man successfully to resist 
sudden violence is remarked by Shaftesbury, as well as by 
Butler. ‘This passion,’ he says,' ‘is serviceable in forti- 
fying us against danger, and enabling us to repel injury 


1 Vol. ii., p. 144. 
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and resist violence when offered.’ And in like manner, 
there is a similarity in the treatment given by the two 
moralists of the passion of se¢tled or deliberate resentment. 
Both agree that its presence in man is a sufficient demon- 
stration to him ‘that the rules of justice and equity are to 
be the guide of his actions’ (Sermons, p. 99). ‘Anger... 
an acknowledgment of just and unjust,’ notes Shaftesbury 
(vol. ii., p. 420). 

The question ‘whether we should love God for His 
own sake,’ discussed among the Quietists in France, to 
which Butler alludes at the end of his Preface, is raised 
by Shaftesbury (Characteristicks, vol. ii., p. 272), and con- 
sidered in connexion with the cognate ethical problem as 
to the possibility of a disinterested pursuit of virtue. 

When Butler insists that if there be observed instances 
of approbation of vice, as such, in itself, and for its own 
sake, they are ‘evidently monstrous’ (Azalogy, p. 58), he 
is reproducing Shaftesbury’s illustration. . ‘Nor are they 
less monsters who are misshapen or distorted in an inward 
part’ is a principle laid down by that writer (Characteris- 
licks, vol. ii., p. 136). 

That misery is a different thing from ill’desert is illus- 
trated by Butler, as it had previously been by Shaftesbury. 
‘We do not say of anyone that he is an z// man because he 
has the plague-spots upon him’ (Characterzsticks, vol. ii., 
p.21). Compare with this Butler’s Zssay on Virtue, p. 319. 
‘If unhappily it were resolved, that a man who, by some 
innocent action, was infected with the plague, should be 
left to perish, lest, by other people’s coming near him, the 
infection should spread, no one would say he deserved 
this treatment.’ The similarity of the illustration seems 
to betray literary connexion. 

It is a familiar thought with Butler, that we are not 
competent judges of the scheme of Divine Providence, 


from the small parts of it which come within our view in 
VOL. IX. G 
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the present life; ‘therefore,’ he says, ‘no objections 
against any of these parts can be insisted on by reason- 
able men’ *‘ (Analogy, p. 128). Precisely the same point is 
made by Shaftesbury: ‘Ifthe ill of one private system be the 
good of others; if it makes still to the good of the general 
system ... then is the Ill of that private system no real 
Ill in itself, . . . so that we cannot say of any Being that 
it is wholly and absolutely zll, unless we can positively show 
and ascertain that what we call ILL is nowhere Goop 
besides, in any other system, or with respect to any other 
order of oeconomy whatsoever’ (Characteristicks, vol. ii., 
p. 20). 

And lastly, concerning the relation of abstract morality 
to the will of God, Butler expresses himself in a manner 
very similar to that of Shaftesbury. ‘If the mere Will, 
Decree, or Law of God, be said absolutely to constitute 
Right and Wrong, then (Shaftesbury had said) are these 
latter words of no significancy at all. For thus if each 
part of a Contradiction were affirmed for Truth by the 
supreme Power, they would consequently become /ue’ 
(Charactertsticks, vol. ii., p. 50). The illustration here em- 
ployed is repeated by Butler (Azalogy, p. 118, note). ‘It 
seems as inconceivable to suppose God to approve one 
course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which 
yet His acting at all from design implies that He does, 
without supposing somewhat prior in that end to be the 
ground of the preference; as to suppose Him to discern 
an abstract proposition to be true, without supposing 
somewhat prior in it, to be the ground of the discernment.’ 

Among the other modern writers explicitly mentioned 
by Butler are Clarke, who greatly influenced his early 


4 Berkeley had said the same thing: _ themselves, appear to be evil, have the 
‘If we enlarge our view . . . we shall _ natureofgood, whenconsideredaslinked 
be forced to acknowledge that those with the whole system of beings’ (Prin- 
particular things which, considered in ciples of Human Knowledge, § 153). 
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speculations, as we learn from the letters which passed 
between them; Hobbes, against whose psychological 
theories he directs his polemic in his Sermons on Human 
Nature and on Compassion ; Locke, whose doctrine ot 
personality he discusses in the first Dissertation appended 
to the Analogy ; Wollaston, whose Religion of Nature 
Delineated had a high reputation in the eighteenth century ; 
and Colliber, to whose book on Revealed Religion he 
refers in the second part of the Azalgy. Butler mentions 
Wollaston’s book in favourable terms in the Preface to 
the Sermons, but I do not know that the resemblances, 
whether in matter or form, between the two authors are 
more, or more striking, than might be expected from the 
fact that they wrote on the same topics about the same 
time. But in Colliber’s work there is a good deal which 
might have suggested some of the arguments of the 
Analogy. Its title in full is, ‘The Christian Religion 
founded on Reason; or, two Essays on Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, by the author of the Jmfartzal Enquiry.’ 
It was published in 1729, the motto on the title-page 
being Credo guia [non] tmpossvbile est. This of itself gives 
a good idea of the spirit of the writer, to whom nothing 
could be more distasteful than the paradox of Tertullian 
which he thus transforms into a platitude. 

That it is impossible to believe any doctrine ‘plainly 
contradictory to nature,’ that the ‘reasonableness of 
revelation’ is a suitable topic for discussion, inasmuch as 
its internal character affords its best test, that the 
passions are not to be destroyed but to be controlled, 
inasmuch as ‘ Patience doth not include a Stoical Apathie 
or an entire freedom from all Passions,’ are all proposi- 
tions familiar to the student of Butler, but not so familiar 
to the English thought of his time. 

It would not be right to occupy any more space with 


quotations from these forgotten writers; my object is 
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simply to call attention to the fact of Butler’s indebtedness 
to Wilkins, and the extent of his indebtedness to Shaftes- 
bury. The former of these points, so far as I know, has 
not been observed, and the latter has, as it seems to me, 
been underestimated. 


J. H. BERNARD. 


HORATIANUM. 


Epodes Ill. 13-18 : 


Hoc delibutis ulta donis pelicem 
Serpente fugit alite, 

Nec tantus umquam siderum insedit vapor 
Siticulosae Apuliae, 

Nec munus umeris efficacis Herculis 
Inarsit aestuosius, 


Eficax is a very strange word to apply to a person. 
Were it the most appropriate in the world, it has no point 
here. On the other hand eficax is the very word to apply 
to a powerful drastic poison. Cf. ‘ efficaci scientiae’ 17, 1. 
I put forward, as in every way preferable to the vulgate: 


Nec munus umeris aestuantis Herculis 
Inarsit efficacius. 


I am aware that Orelli brings forward one passage in 
which eficax is applied toa person. Caelius, writing to 
Cicero, ad Fam. 10. 3: Nosti Marcellum quam tardus et 
parum efficax sit; but Caelius is by no means Jocuples 
auctor, and even the sense he assigns to it would be odd 
here. 


A. P. 





TWO UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS. 


HE first inscription is Latin, on a marble slab, sixteen 
inches by nine. It was formerly in the Museum of 
Trinity College, and is now in the Library. I know 
nothing of how it originally came into our possession. It 
reads as follows :— 


Dv M 
JS a Ss 
M v IVLIO v CAPITOLINO 
ie 
MEDICO v DVPL v CL Vv PR- MISE 


B NENSIS Vv HERES v M 


t.é. M. Julio Capitolino Medico Duplari (or Duplicaric 
Classis Praetoriae Misenensis Heres. Bene Mereuti. 

The Classis Misenensis became Praetoria, z.e. under 
the command of the Emperor, between A.D. 71 and 
A.D, 127 (Mommsen, C.I.L.). The first mention of it in this 
character is of the date 129 (Darenberg and Saglio). It 
continued to be Praetoria until the fifth century. ‘ Milites 
Duplares,’ or ‘ Duplicarii,’ were those who received double 
pay for distinguished service. 

The second inscription is Greek. Unfortunately we 
possess only a mould. The only information I have about 
it is from Mr. Cullen, of the Museum. He states that he 
has a distinct recollection of a conversation between a 
former curator and the Rev. Eugene O’Meara, for «.any 
years curate of St. Mark’s, from which he gathered that 
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the original was in St. Mark’s Churchyard. The fact of 
our having the mould is presumptive evidence that the 
original was not far off. I have made every inquiry and 
search in St. Mark’s and elsewhere without success. The 
Rev. Mr. Dougherty, however, late curate of St. Mark’s, 
states that he distinctly remembers its being pointed out 
to him, but whether in St. Mark’s or not he cannot re- 
member. This would be, I think, the only Greek inscrip- 
tion ever found in Ireland. Of course it could only have 
come here by accident, either being brought by a traveller, 
and subsequently thrown aside, or perhaps coming with 
the ballast of a ship. It is imperfect, its present extreme 
dimensions being thirteen inches by eleven, and it reads 
as follows :— 


EWNT 
ENAPOAE! 
1\ePOMNAMONOC 


ANOENTWNIOYNYO 
PEIMOYK . IAAMOKPATOYC 
KAIEMAOP . AEITOYKAIKAC 
ECTACOYCIACKATATOEOO 
NOITOYAIAYMEWCTO 


Before P in line 5 appears to be part of T. 

The only point to be noticed about the form of the 
letters is that M has all its strokes rather curved, the 
niddle angle being rounded, and the left-hand stroke not 
reaching to the top of the second, which curves over it. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 





NOTES ON CICERO’S EPISTLES. 


Y the kindness of the Rev. J. E. Fenwick, of Thirle- 
staine House, Cheltenham, I was allowed to consult 
the eight MSS. of Cicero’s Efzstulae ad Familiares which 
are in the library of that mansion. This library was 
formerly the property of Sir Thomas Philipps, of Middle- 
hill, Worcestershire. There is a large, but not complete, 
catalogue of this library in Haenel, but he mentions only 
five MSS. of Cicero’s Epistles as having been at Middlehill. 
The mss. of Cicero’s Efpzstulae ad Familiares are 
these :— 

917.—Parchment, cent. xv., beautifully written and 
highly ornamented. Contains all the letters. 

4009.—Paper, late, in loose sheets. Contains ix. 8 to 
ix. 15. 5 (Sarzelzbus); viii. 2. 1 (0 mehercules) to viii. 9. 3 
(spem) ; ix. 15. 5 (aut zm ¢ecto) to xvi. 18 fin. (homo bonus). 

2269 a.—Same writing as 4009. Contains from iii. 6. 2 
(conventssem) to viii. 1. 2 (tenutsstmam). After this the 
leaves are wrongly bound, but all the portions of viii., 
which are wanting in 4009, are to be found, except 15. 2 
(conferre) to end of book. 

2269 6.—Paper, late. Contains iii. 7. 4 (Araectergressum) 
to vii. 17. 2 (memunzsse te credo), breaking off in the middle 
of a page. 

8875.—Parchment, cent. xv. Contains all the letters, 
except Book viii. The omission of this is noticed by a 
second hand in the margin. The ninth book follows the 
seventh in the middle of a page. The MS. has as a supple- 
ment ad Brut. i. 16; i. 15; Ep. ad Octavianum. 
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3685 and 11913 (the one MS. bears both numbers),— 
Parchment. Contains all letters; but there is a consider. 
able displacement of leaves from xi. 1. 4 to xiii. 78. 2. 

Mendelssohn (p. xvii) has shown that during the 
fifteenth century very many MSS.—alius alto neqgutor, as he 
says—were copied from Medicean 49. 7 (he calls it P), 
This was the copy of the great Medicean 49. 9, which 
Coluccio received from Pasquino de’ Capelli in 1389. All 
the Cheltenham MSS. appear to have been derived from 
this source. Certain it is, at all events, that they are quite 
worthless members of the same family as M. Thus, all 
have iv. 11. 1, guemadmodum—gratulatio, omitted by the 
Harleianus (H) and Parisinus (Par) ; and again, in iv. 12. 
2, they do zo¢ supply the words ez—medicos, omitted by M, 
but found in H Par; and in v. 2. 7 they read credo with P* 
for certo scto (om. sczo M). Those of them that have the first 
book, ini. 7. 8 read wrtutiqgue with P for faviste (Schol. 
Bob.) ; [praefuzs|t@ M, om. HP. Those that contain the 
fast eight books have not (at least by the first hand) any 
of the genuine readings which are found in the family to 
which M does not belong, ¢.g. ix. 15. 1 (curam—tibt) ; x. 18. 
2 (exercitu—sentiente) ; x. 23.5 (mumeroque hostis habueram) ; 
xi. 13. 1 (Aguzlam perisse nesctebam) ; xii. 14. 3 (quam revera 
—scripst) ; xiii. 28. 3, tebe confirmo ; xv. 2. 5, et tamen adu- 
lescentem essem; while all read ef fe visus est, as is found in 
M, but omitted by the Harleian (H), Palatinus Sextus 
(Pal), Erfurdtensis (E). It also has ix. 18, omitted by H; 
and x. 18, 19, 20, omitted by Pal. 

16288.—The same may be said of the Epp. ad Fam. 
found in this MS. It is on parchment, and contains Fam. 
i-vii.; Q. Fr. i. 1, and several letters from the later books 
ad Att., viz. xvi. 10, § 1 (vudgo), as if beginning a letter, to 
§ 2 (factam) ; xvi. 11. 2, Quod vererts to laetarer ; § 3, Quod 
me to aliud; Librum to end of letter [for add\ecxog here, 
and for many, but not all, Greek words this MS. has G7.]; 
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xiv. 17A; Vili. 15 A. 1, 25 ix.6A;7C,B,A; 16; 13 A; 14; 
xii. 28, 2, 3 (to dtligo); 10; xiii. 19. 1 (Ld/ud, as if begin- 
ning a letter) to 20. 1 (Hzsfailz, as if the end of the letter) ; 
xiii. 33. 4 (De Varrone to remanserunt) ; xiv. 13 A, B; Xiv. 
12.6; ad Brut. i. 8; Att. xvi. 16D, E,F; iii.5. Then follow 
some letters from the latter books of Fam., viz. ix. 9, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 22, 23, 25, 26; X. 125 Xiii. 4, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21; 
xvi. 21.1. It stops in the middle of a page, leaving three 
and a-half folia unfilled. The portions of Fam. are un- 
doubtedly a copy of Med. 49. 7 (P). There does not 
appear to be anything exceptional in Epp. ad Att., the 
readings in most of the passages inspected showing no 
marked divergence from Med. 49. 18. The list given may 
help towards the obtaining of some knowledge concerning 
the selections of letters made in the fifteenth century. 

2351 and 2879.—The single MS. which bears these two 
numbers is somewhat different from the others. It is a 
parchment MS., written in 1447.! 

In the first eight books it is a mere copy of P; but in 
the latter portion it is a ‘contaminatus codex’ of the kind 
noted by Mendelssohn, pp. xxvi, xxvii. Thus we find in 
it the additions (cp. p. 88 above) supplied by H Pal in 
ix. 15. 1; ix. 16. 7 (apud me—zllos) ; x. 18. 23; X. 22. 53 Xi. 
14.3; xiii. 28. 3. On the other hand, it omits xi. 13. 1 
(Aguzlam pertsse nesctebam) ; xv. 2. 5 (et tamen adulescentem 
essem), as M does; and reads xiv. 4. 1 (semper); xv. 15.1 
(necessaria) ; xvi. 15. 2 (e¢ fe visus est), which are omitted by 
H Pal E. It also has ix. 18, omitted by H, and x. 18, 19, 
20; xi. 29, omitted by Pal. The scribe knew what he was 
writing. Thus he never in the early letters fails to write 


'At the end is ‘M. T. Ciceronis et dux mediolani.’? Eugenius IV. died 
Epistularum familiarium liber xvi. et on Feb. 23rd, 1447, and Filippo Maria, 
ultimus explicit feliciter anno d. (blank the last of the Visconti, on Aug. 13 of 
space of about ten letters) quo anno the same year. 
clausit diem summus pontifex Eugenius 
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tribunus pilebis (or abbreviations of these words) for the 
tivannus puplit lentulo of the best MSs. This knowledge 
leads him sometimes to attempt the part of a corrector; 
e.g. xi. 10. 1, he has exploratum habes: st tamen hoc tempore 
21s videatur dict causa <stmulationts> malle me tuum tudt- 
cium; but even this bold interpolation does not cure that 
difficult passage. 

On the whole, these MSS. afford no additional know- 
ledge to the criticism of the Epistles. 


Subjoined are notes on a few passages in the volume of 
Cicero’s Correspondence with Brutus :— 


i. 2. 2. Quod scribis de seditione quae facta est in legione 
quarta, de tCatoniis—in bonam partem accipies—magis mihi pro- 
babatur militum severitas quam tua <clementia>. 


The last word is omitted in the MSS., but it was pro- 
bably clementia: see § 5. There must be some corruption 
in guarta, for the fourth legion was at this time (May, 43) 
in North Italy, under the command of Octavian: it had 
gone over to him at the end of 44: cp. Phil. iii. 39. Her- 
mann’s correction guadam is impossible, as this letter is 
addressed to the commander of the legion in question ; but 
possibly he is right in his suggestion, fraude C. Antoni 
for de Catontts: cp. Dio xlvii. 22 fin., ra orparebmara orasia- 
alévra of ind tov ’Avtwviov karearhoato (sc. 6 Boodroc).— 
Perhaps guarta is a mistake for caféa, and the reference is 
to the forces of Antonius which Brutus had detached from 
Antonius before Apollonia (Dio xlvii. 21 fin.). For d 
Catonits I would suggest de C. Antoni? salute ; the abbrevi- 
ation s for sa/ufem is common in letters. Brutus treated 
this Antonius with great forbearance, and was ill repaid 
by him (Dio, 1. c. 23). 
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i. 2. 5. Quod scribis me maximo totio egisse ut insectarer 
Antonios. 


For of#0 Ruete reads egotto, ‘ with infinite labour’: cp. 
Caes. B. G. vv. 11. 2, ut reliqguae naves refict posse magno 
negottio viderentur ; Cic. Fam. ii. 10. 3. Possibly what 
Cicero wrote was me <e> maximo otio extsse. The adj. with 
otium is generally summum, but cp. Off. i. 77, meque . . 
periculum in rep. futt gravius umquam nec maius ottum. 


i. 3. 1. Quales tibi saepe scripsi consules, tales exstiterunt. 


Cobet adds fore after consules. If any word was required 
esse would be preferable, as it might have fallen out after 
consules. But no addition is necessary : cp. i. 5. 4, Omnino 
Pansa vivo celertora omnia putabamus, sc. fore. 


i. 4. 3. Nunc, Cicero, nunc agendum est, ne frustra oppressum 
esse Antonium gavisi simus neu semper primi cuiusque mali exci- 
dendi causa sit, ut aliud renascatur illo peius. 


There is something wrong with this sentence. We 
should expect some word like /festinatio after excedendz. 
Middleton suggested ratio, Becher cura, Markland omisszo. 
Asimpler addition would be ea after causa, which might 
readily have fallen out after that word, which, in its 
abbreviated form, is cd. Translate ‘lest the excuse that 
each evil should be cut down the moment it appears bring 
it to pass that (lit. “be of such a nature that”) another 
worse evil springs again into existence.’ For causa = 
‘excuse,’ cp. Phil. i. 28, mec erzt tustior 1m senatum non 
ventendt morbi causa guam mortts. 


i. 4. 4. Itaque timeo de consulatu, ne Caesar tuus altius se 
ascendisse putet decretis tuis, quam inde, si consul factus sit, 
descensurum. 


Both Becher (Rh. Mus. 37 (1882), p. 596) and Ruete 
make virtually the same correction here. The former 
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reads guam inde consul factus sit descensurus ; the latter 
quam inde, st consul factus sit, descensurus sit. (For ut 
omitted after gvam Becher compares De Orat. ii. 161 ; Att. 
iv. 1.7, adiungit ... matus imperium in provincits quam 
sit eorum qui eas obtineant.) Ursinus, however, claims to 
have found this reading, in a slightly better form, in one 
of his manuscripts, viz. guam inde, st consul factus sit, sit 
descensurus (see Variorum ed. of the Letters to Brutus, 
p.118). The second sz¢ having dropped out by lipography, 
descensurus was altered to descensurum. 


i. 11. 2. Statuit id sibi * * quoniam exercitum dimisisset. 

SoM. The Palatinus tertius reads sfatuzt szbc eundum. 
An Oxford MS. and the ed. Romana have statuit eundum 
stbz. As even this additional word exndum does not make 
the sense complete (for it does not say where he was going), 
we may assume that it is a true tradition. Read séatuit 


stbt eundum domum (dom). For domum = Romam cp. Att. 
ii. 13. 1; Xii. 42. 3, as is pointed out by Lehmann, Quaest. 
Tull., pp. 73, 74- 


i. 15.9. Ego autem . . . nihil mihi videor hoc bello sensisse 
prudentius, cur autem ita sit, aperiendum non est, ne magis videar 


providus fuisse quam gratus: hoc ipsum nimium, quare alia vide- 
amus. 


Hoc tpsum nimium is possibly a gloss by some reader 
who wished to express the just opinion that the preceding 
statement of Cicero was too highly coloured. If the words 


were Cicero’s own some qualification would have been 
added, like sed fortasse. 


i. 16. 4. Scilicet, ut illo prohibito rogaremus alterum, qui se in 
eius locum reponi pateretur, an ut esset sui iuris ac mancipii res 
publica? nisi forte non de servitute sed de condicione serviendi 
recusatum est a nobis. 


The translation would appear to be: ‘ And, of course, 
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all this is done in order that now, when Antony has been 
checked, we might supplicate another to allow himself to 
be placed in the position which Antony held, or was it not 
rather that the State should be its own master, and at its 
own disposal? unless, perchance, our opposition was 
directed, not against bondage in general, but against a 
particular kind of bondage.’ The clause az... res publica, 
expressing, as it does, the real reason why opposition was 
directed against Antony, comes in awkwardly in the midst 
of the other ironical sentences. Perhaps we should read 
repontt, an paterctur ut esset, ‘that we should ask the other, 
who is putting himself into the place of Antony, whether 
he will be graciously pleased to allow the State to be its 
own master.’ 


i. 18. 4. Videtur enim esse indoles, sed flexibilis aetas. 


With zzdoles Wesenberg proposes to supply dona ; but 


there is no necessity to do so: zudoles by itself can mean 
‘natural excellence,’ ‘ capacity’: cp. Att. x. 12. 7, est enim 
mdoles; Plaut. Rud. 424, tum quae indoles tn saviost ; Liv. 
i. 3. 1, fanta tndoles in Lavinta erat. 


ii. 3. 5. Duabus rebus egemus, Cicero, pecunia et supplemento, 
quarum altera potest abs te expediri, ut aliqua pars militum istinc 
mittatur nobis vel secreto consilio adversus Pansam vel actione in 
senatu, altera, quae magis est necessaria, neque meo exercitui 
magis quam reliquorum. 


This sentence has no proper ending. Ernesti omits 
quae after altera, and Wesenberg reads alterague. But 
altera . . . alteraque is, I think, a solecism. Possibly ad 
tpso senatu, or words to that effect, have dropped out 
between sexafu and altera. As regards the transference of 
forces, the authority, though formally resting with the 
Senate, was practically in the hands of the general, and 
the Senate would not interfere further than to make a 
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recommendation, except on important and critical occa. 
sions. But the case was different with grants of funds; 
such grants were both formally and practically made 
by the Senate. For the diminished control exercised by 
the Senate over the armies of the provincial governors 
during the last century of the Republic see Willems Le 
Sénat, ii. 646 ff. 


L. C. PURSER. 


CATULLUS 53. 


Risi nescioquem modo e corona, 
Qui, cum mirifice Vatiniana 

Meus crimina Calvus explicasset, 
Admirans ait haec manusque tollens 
‘Di magni salaputtium disertum !’ 


Hfaec in the fourth verse seems somewhat awkward. I 
venture to suggest that Catullus wrote— 


Admirans ait ec manusque tollens, 


z.€. extollensque manus. For ec- see vi. 13. 





NOTES ON VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


N a paper in the last number of this Journal I made a 
number of tentative suggestions which had occurred 
to me during a first study of the Arvgonautica. A large 
number of these suggestions I should now, after more care- 
ful consideration, decline to defend; but my observations 
have not been quite fruitless, as they have called forth 
Mr. Postgate’s Aznotations in the JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 
(xxii., p. 307 sgg.), and elicited some emendations from the 
editor of HERMATHENA. In the present paper I propose 
to deal with some other difficulties in the poem, but will 
first make brief remarks on a few of the passages dealt 
with in my first paper. 

i. 147. Mr. Postgate’s explanation is right. 213. I 
find that in reading vegem I have been anticipated by 
Kiessling. 529, 530. No change is necessary ; Bumann’s 
explanation is correct. 749. aréusis right. Compare Virgil, 
Aen., iv. 336, dum spiritus hos vegz¢ artus. ii. 235. Read 
obdunique (see Mr. Postgate’s note, p. 308). 414. vaptus is 
right. 454. Kurtz (Zeztschrift fur die dsterrewchischen 
Gymnasten, xxviii. 610, has well defended flebzle succedens, 
cum fracta remurmurat unda. 455. wacuum is right. 
626. Kurtz (2d.) anticipated me in the emendation cae/a- 
mina. iii. 120. Mr. Postgate’s szmzstrum is, I think, 
certain. 594. Ph. Wagner’s nunc motas (so Mr. Palmer) 
is probably right. iv. 674. wel faliis is the true reading, 
as Mr. Herbert Greene pointed out to me (so Mr. Postgate, 


p. 311). One or two other passages will be rehandled 
below. 
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In treating the text of Valerius, it is important to 
realize that the poet had not finally revised even the early 
part of his work. There are not only clear indications of 
this fact, but it may be shown with probability that y, 
was ultimately derived from a text in which Valerius had 
jotted down additions which he intended to make before 
publication, but was prevented (by death) from incorpo. 
rating in his poem. This question has been well dis- 
cussed by J. Peters, De C. Valerit Flacct vita et carmine, 
p. 14 sgg., who has added much to the remarks of Thilo. 

There is a clear instance of the need of revision in 
ii. 332, where an abrupt transition leaves the story incom- 
plete (see Peters, p. 21). In vii. 423 we are told casually 
that Iphis is dead, and in i. 441 that Iphis is to die; in 
revising Valerius would assuredly have introduced a nar- 
rative of his death. There is an inconsistency between 
vi. 507 and 750 (Peters, 18). In v. 477 Cretheus is (by in- 
advertence) stated to have been an ancestor of both Phrixus 
and Iason, whereas he was brother of Athamas, who was 
father of Phrixus. This lapse would have been corrected 
on revision (Peters, 20). 

The true explanation of v. 565, 566— 


qualis ab Oceano nitidum chorus aethera uestit 
qualibus adsurgens nox aurea cingitur astris— 


is, no doubt, that suggested by Bulaeus, that the poet 
wrote both lines provisionally, intending to make a final 
choice of one. The same is to be said of vii. 201, 201 a— 


hoc satis; ipsa etiam casus spectare supremos 
ei mihi ne casus etiam spectare supremos. 


i. 778-84 are to be regarded as having been written in 
the margin by the poet, who intended subsequently to 
work them in, making the necessary alterations in his 
original text. And so iii. 273, cur etiam flammas miseros- 
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que moramur honores, was a marginal addition of 
Valerius, perhaps intended to come after 1. 310 (as Thilo 
suggests), but inserted by the copyist in an inappropriate 
place. 

Some cases of tautology would perhaps have been 
altered by Valerius in revising —e.g. iil. 139, elatae; 140, 
delataque (which, however probable, is not absolutely 
certain, as V has delicataque); 254, uersique; 256, con- 
uersa. The repetition of a word or phrase is not a suf- 
ficient cause for suspecting our text. For the same reason 
I would not, with Bahrens and Schenkl, question such a 
verse as i. 851— 


et loca et infernos almae uirtutis honores. 
Valerius wrote ii. 642— 
longaque iam populis inperuia lucis eoae, 


as it stands, but he would probably have altered it. 


3. 368. 


insequeris casusque tuos expressa, Phalere, 

arma geris; wacva nam Japsus ab arbore paruum 
ter quater ardenti tergo circumuenit anguis: 

stat procul intendens dubium pater anxius arcum. 


uacua V, naeua M. Heinsius proposes fatula, Schenkl 
uasta. wacua, which can only mean that the snake had 
left the tree, is superfluous with dapsus ab arbore. Valerius 
fully appreciated the possibilities of wacuus (cp. iii. 589, 
frangit et absentem uacuis sub dentibus hostem, and vii. 
528, uacuo furit ore per auras), and if he wrote wacua here 
we may assume that he would have replaced it subse- 


quently by some other epithet. It seems to me, however, 
VOL, IX. H 
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more likely that the word is corrupt, and I propose to 
amend thus: 


saeua nam lapsus ab arbore. 


The adjective is appropriate to the tree which concealed 
the snake, and characteristic of the use of the Flavian 
poets in such cases. The cause of the corruption would 
be the omission of initial s after the last letter of gervs. 

I have been unable to discover any other mention of 
this adventure of Phalerus in his childhood. 


I. 723. 


sunt hic etiam tua uulnera, praedo, 
sunt lacrimae carusque parens. 


The last words are feeble. canusque parens (cp. 1. 718, 


in nostrae durus tormenta senectae) would be a slight 
improvement; but the phrase may be regarded as pro- 
visional, to be altered, and perhaps expanded, on revision. 
(Bahrens, casusgue pares.) 


I. 833. 


hic geminae aeternum portae, quarum altera dura, etc. 


aeternum is unsound; alternant and tintrorsum have 
been proposed. A genitive of ‘the under-world’ is pro- 
bably concealed in aeternum (compare the Virgilian pas- 
sage which Valerius is imitating, Aez. vi. 893, sunt 
geminae Somnz portae). I propose— 


hic geminae /emurum portae. 


The corruption of the first letter of /emurum might easily 
lead to a correction ae/ernum, in view of aeternague moentd 
in 1, 847. 
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II. 29, 30. 
torquentemque anguibus undas 


Sicanium dedit usque fretum cumque urbibus Aetnam 
intulit ora premens. 


In writing my last paper I felt, like others, doubts about 
mtulit ; but now I have no doubt that itis right. -w/e/ 
here i is the perfect, not of /ero, but, in accordance with its 
‘etymology, of Zo//o, and the word means ‘lifted.on top of 
fim. dedit (One), ¢ put,’ may be illustrated by datatem. 
“Tris q quite possible that if the poem had been submitted to 
a final revision this passage would have been changed. _ 


Il. 57. 


certusque ad talia Titan 
integer in fluctus et in uno decidit auro. 


auro is the happy correction of an anonymous Italian 

scholar for euro. Eyssenhardt retains euro, but the 
following lines— 

adde quod in noctem uenti ueloque marique 

incumbunt magis, 
show that it is impossible. 27 uno dectdtt auro means ‘set 
ina sheet of gold.’ Schenkl is wrong in questioning z7 
uno, and his suggestion e¢ puro is excluded by the last line 
but one—puraque nec gravido surrexit Cynthia cornu. 
pleno would be better if any change were required. 


II. 152. 
picta manus tusto placet sed barbara mento. 


ustogue, Bon. Ald. edd. The corruption will be ex- 
plained if we read— 


picta manus nurus usta placet sed barbara mento. 


Compare below, 160, e¢ plaustro derepla nurus. 
H2 
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II. 219. 


oO qui me vera canentem 
sistat et hac nostras exolvat imagine noctes ! 


noctes is one of the touches in Valerius which dis. 
tinguish the genuine poet. An ordinary versifier would 
have written menfes. It is significant that Schenkl con- 
jectures mentes, and prints it in his text. On the other 
hand, in 1. 252, 
iam dubiae donum rape mentis et ensem 
tu potius, miserere, tene, 


he proposes woctis for mentis, thereby vexing the sense, 
which is, as Burmann rightly explained, ‘take quickly, 
while my mind still wavers.’ 


8. 387. 


tantum oculos pressere tuelut agmina cernant 
Eumenidum ferrumne super Bellona coruscet. 
Burmann supplied manu after presscre; Carrion metu, the 
Bologna ed. wz7z. Read— 


presseze, rei uelut agmina cernant, 


‘as if they were guilty men beholding the Eumenides,’ a 
correction which accounts for the corruption. 


1, 310. 


tunc etiam uates Phoebo dilecta Polyxo 

(non patriam, non certa genus, sed maxima ftaeta 

Proteaque ambiguum Pharii se fab antris 

huc rexisse uas iunctis super aequora phocis. 

saepe imis se condit aquis cunctataque paulum 

surgit ut auditas referens in gurgite uoces) 

‘portum demus’ ait. 

There can, I think, be no question that the last word of 

1. 317 is cele (so C, caete). The coming of Polyxo to 
Lemnos is doubtless referred to, and the conjectures 
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hitherto proposed have been based on this supposition. I 
propose to read— 


sed maxima cete 

Proteaque ambiguum Phariis sz narrat ab antris 

huc rexisse uias iunctis super aequora phocis. 
‘She tells that mighty monsters and ambiguous Proteus 
from Pharian caves guided her ways hither over the 
waters on yoked seals.’ Phoczs, of course, applies only to 
Polyxo, not to her guides. This is simpler than any of 
the changes proposed by the commentators. 


II. 464. 
defectaque uirginis ora 
cernit et ad primos surgentia flumina flectus. 
I formerly proposed wergentia lumina fletus. I now 


prefer 
ad primos turgentia lumina fletus 


(cod. reg. ¢urgentia). This was proposed to me by Mr. 
J. S. Reid, who observes that Valerius was thinking of the 
lurgentia lumina fletu of Propertius. ‘Swollen to shed (to 
the point of shedding) the first flood of tears’: cp. plenz 
oculos, i. 298. 
473+ 
nos Ili felix quondam genus. 
felix is the certain correction of Slothouwer; V has 
ueterts, The origin of the corruption is worth noting. 
Itfedzx became //zx, which was corrected to Ili, and weferzs 
was introduced, for the metre, from 1. 580, ueteris tumulos 
praelabitur Ili. 


II. 580. 
ueteris tumulos praelabitur Ili 
Dardaniumque patrem. 
Schenkl proposes Dardanitque patris, which does not 
explain the corruption. 
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Read— 
Dardaniumque patris, 


‘the father of the Dardanians,’ z.e. Dardanus. Maserius 
suggested that Teucer was meant. 


Ill. 10. 


primas coniunx Percosia uestes 
quas dabat ef picto Clite uariauerat auro. 


dederat picto et, Thilo’s conjecture, which does not 
account for the reading of the MSS., has been adopted by 
editors. dabat is clearly the insertion of someone who 
thought that Clite, not Cyzicus, gave the apparel to Jason, 
and we may conclude that such an insertion was prompted 
by a defective line. The problem is to amend 


quas picto Clite uariauerat auro. 


Virgil, Aez. iii, 483, suggests the correction. There we 
have— 

nec minus Andromache digressu maesta supremo 

fert picturatas auri subtegmine uestes, 

et Phrygiam Ascanio chlamydem, etc. 
Read— 


quas picturato Clite uariauerat auro. 


picturatum aurum is gold thread wrought to form an em- 
broidered picture, a variation for fAzcturatas auro, as picto 
auro would be a variation for Pzc/as auro: cp. vii. 227— 


non auro depicta chlamys, non flava galeri 
caesaries pictoque iuuant subtegmine bracae. 


See also Statius, Achzdlezd i. 330— 
et picturato cohibens uestigia limbo, 
an echo of Virgil, Aen., iv. 137. The similarity of the 


second and fourth syllables in pzcéurato would account for 
the corruption. 
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III. 206. 


nox alta cadentum 
ingentes donec sonitus augetque ruinas. 


The Aldine dufplicat, generally accepted, has no proba- 
bility. My former conjectures are nugatory. We have 
to deal with done/, and need not hesitate to accept the 
emendation of Gronovius, denset. 


V. 39. 
bina (nefas) toto pariter mihi funera surgent 
litore. 


So V, but edd. read ¢ufo with Sabellicus, and surgent¢ 
with M, man. sec. I believe that the MS. reading is right; 
we have only to place a mark of interrogation after /z/ore. 
Jason complains that he is losing his followers in pairs. 
He had already lost Hercules and Hylas; he has now lost 
Idmon and Tiphys. Strictly, of course, fumera surgent is 
only applicable to the second case; but in the rhetorical 
question, including the future, such an inaccuracy is per- 
missible and natural. ‘ Are two losses to befal me, two 
funeral piles to rise, at every point along the whole 
coast ?’ 


V. 45- 
nec summa speculantem puppe uidebo 
Pleiadumque globos et agentes noctibus Arctos ? 
que shows that agenées (superfluous with Arcéos) should 
be a word co-ordinate with speculantem. Read— 


nec summa speculantem puppe uidebo 
Pleiadumque globos et agentem noctibus Arctos ? 


We have here a good example of a poetic idiom, 
of which the most familiar instances are—in Latin, 
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Virgil’s abscondimus arces, and in Greek, Callimachus’ 
HAwov év Aéoyy Karedvaauev. The observer who watches the 
motions of the constellations is said to drive them through 
the heavens. This mode of expression is quite in keeping 
with the phrase of the following verse— 


cui Minyas caramque ratem, cud stdera trad’s ? 


J. B. BURY. 


A MISTRANSLATION IN OVID. 


ALL editors, including myself, have, I fear, misunderstood 
a very simple line, Ovid, Her. i. 27: 
Grata ferunt nymphae pro salvis dona maritis. 


The meaning assigned has been: ‘ The wives offer grateful 
gifts in return for the safety of their husbands.’ So Bur- 
mann, van Lennep, Terpstra, Loers: so also Forcellini. 

I aver that xymphae cannot bear this meaning, and 
that the true rendering is, ‘the Nymphs receive grateful 
gifts in return for safe husbands.’ Ferre munus, donum in 
the sense of receiving a gift are common. 

As to the Nymphs being prayed to take care of absent 
lovers, or spouses, I need only quote Propertius 4, 4, 25: 
Saepe tulit blandis argentea lilia Nymphis, Romula ne 
faciem laederet hasta Tati. 

The singular zympha is, no doubt, occasionally used of 
a particular female, but its use is very restricted. Lennep 
quotes Ocbali nympha of Helen, xympha Iardants Omphale, 
Orment nympha Astydamia. 

But a general use of the plural mymphae for sponsae, 
uxores, or puecllae, of the heroic, or any, age, is, so far as I 
know, without a parallel in Latin. 


A. PALMER. 





SCRIVENER’S ‘INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITI- 
CISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.” 


HE third edition of this well-known book was issued 
by the late Dr. Scrivener in 1883, and has now been 
out of print for some time. There is no other book in 
English which covers exactly the same ground, and thus 
the fourth edition, which has just appeared, will be wel- 
comed by all students of the text of the Greek Testament. 
This new edition has been prepared by the Rev. Edward 
Miller, of Oxford, with the aid of MS. materials left by 
Dr. Scrivener, and with the co-operation of many eminent 
scholars. The task entrusted to Mr. Miller by the pub- 
lishers was, indeed, a difficult one. The number of MSS., 
both uncial and cursive, which have become accessible 
within the last ten years is very great ; and as a matter of 
fact, instead of the 2094 manuscripts of all classes enume- 
rated in the third edition, we now have a description of no 
less than 3791. And, again, so much has recently been 
written on the versions of the New Testament in Syriac 
and Latin, and so much more knowledge has been accu- 
mulated of the versions in Coptic and other little studied 
languages, that the production of a book of reference of 
this sort is a far more serious undertaking than it was 
twenty, or even ten, years ago. 

It is always an ungrateful and difficult task to revise a 
dead scholar’s book; but, on the whole, the editor seems 
to have been wise in the method he has pursued, although 

1*A plain Introduction to the Criti- A. Scrivener. 4th ed., edited by the 


cism of the New Testament, for the use Rev. Edward Miller. 
of Biblical Students,’ by the late F. H. 
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it is sometimes a little confusing. As much as possible of 
Dr. Scrivener’s work is left in his own words, slight 
corrections being inserted on almost every page. And 
where it was necessary that the original author’s state- 
ments should be modified to any great extent, Mr. Miller 
has called in the aid of some of the most learned specialists 
in England. Thus Mr. White, who has been engaged for 
years on the Oxford edition of the Vulgate, which asso- 
ciates his name with that of Bishop Wordsworth on the 
title-page, contributes the chapter on the Latin versions. 
Mr. Gwilliam and Mr. Deane have given assistance in the 
section on the Syriac versions; Mr. Headlam and Mr. 
Horner have helped in the account of Coptic MSs.; Mr. 
Conybeare has rewritten the chapter on the Armenian and 
Georgian, and Professor Margoliouth that on the Arabic 
and Ethiopic versions. In addition, Mr. Maunde Thompson 
has given his valuable aid in the palewographical sections 
of the book, and the editor acknowledges ‘much help of 
a varied nature’ from Professor Rendel Harris. The two 
bulky volumes which the book now fills contain an enor- 
mous mass of information ; and it is safe to predict that, in 
spite of the rival claims of Dr. Gregory’s admirable Prok- 
gomena, which have lately been completed, Dr. Scrivener’s 
book, in its new dress, will be widely used. 

It will be found by anyone who takes the trouble to 
compare this edition with the last that the number of 
corrections that have been silently introduced by the editor 
into Dr. Scrivener’s paragraphs is very large. And he 
has made some very important additions. For instance, 
an account of the important uncial codex of the first two 
Gospels designated as ® is now given, with a fine facsimile 
of a few lines of the text. This MS. is preserved at Bel- 
grade, in Albania, whence it is generally called Codex 
Beratinus. It is described as magnificently written, in 
silver letters, on purple vellum, and the date of the writing 
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is fixed by experts at the end of the fifth century. The 
text has been published by M. Batiffol,' and is said to be 
of the type now usually called ‘Syrian.’ 

In an Appendix to the first volume Mr. Miller incorpo- 
rates Mr. Rendel Harris’s ingenious explanation of the 
divisions of the Gospels into pjuara, which are found in a 
good many cursives. Mr. Harris suggests that these 
piuara are taken from a Syriac table, inasmuch as the 
numbers given in many cursives (Matthew 2522, Mark 
1675, Luke 3803, John 1938) agree very well with the 
numbers in a table found in a Syriac Ms. at Mount Sinai, 
if we assume that the number for Luke (which is evidently 
too large’) should be 3083. It is interesting to observe 
that a similar stichometric table was found by Dr. Gwynn 
in the Crawford Ms. of the Syriac New Testament,’ though 
here the numbers require some explanation, being for 
Matthew 2520, Mark 1275, Luke 3083, John 2532. 

The chapter on the Coptic versions of the New Testa- 
ment is one of the most interesting in the second volume, 
as it deals with a subject which is daily growing in im- 
portance, and for the investigation of which new materials 
are coming in fast. When Bishop Lightfoot wrote the 
account of Coptic MSS. printed in the third edition of 


Scrivener’s ‘ Introduction,’ only three versions were known, 
and were designated ‘Memphitic,’ ‘ Thebaic,’ and ‘ Bash- 
muric,’ respectively. This is the division adopted, too, in 
the concluding fasciculus of Gregory’s Prolegomena, which 
has just been published. Now, in the first place, Mr. 
Headlam points out that, in the opinion of the most 


1) Archives des missions scientifi- Syriac, of substituting 800 for 80, as it 
ques et littéraires, ser. 3, iom. 13, Paris, | would merely involve the dotting of 
1887 (a reference, by the way, which a numeral letter. 
ought to have been given; we take it 3 Transactions of the Royal Irish 
from Dr. Gregory’s Prolegomena). Academy, vol. xxx., p. 352. 

* The mistake would readily arise in 
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recent investigators, no fragments whatever of the Bash- 
muric version are now extant, though that such a version 
was in existence at an early date seems certain. And all 
literature hitherto published as Bashmuric is, it seems, 
really in the language of the Fayoum, and should in 
future be called ‘ Fayoumic.’ Further, documents which 
have been lately recovered from Akhmim, ¢.g. the ‘ Testa- 
ment of Zephaniah,’ published by M. Bouriant, appear to 
belong to another distinct dialect, which is named ‘ Akh- 
mimic.’ Here again, if we are to trust Mr. Headlam, Dr. 
Gregory has incorrectly described some of Mr. Petrie’s 
papyri edited by Mr. Crum, for, while they are put down 
in Gregory’s Prolegomena as ‘ Bashmuric,’ Mr. Headlam 
tells us that they are ‘Akhmimic.’ The language of this 
version is said to be the oldest of all the Coptic dialects. 
And, once more, documents found near the site of the 
ancient Memphis seem to exhibit a dialect different from 
any of the others, for which the name ‘ Middle Egyptian’ 
is proposed. 

It appears from this last fact, that to describe the 
language of Lower Egypt (in which most of our Egyptian 
Liblical MSS. are written) as ‘Memphitic,’ as Tischendorf 
and Lightfoot did, is somewhat misleading, for this term 
might more fitly be applied to ‘ Middle Egyptian.’ So 
this important North-Coptic version (which is now the 
Church language of the whole country) is designated in 
the new Scrivener by the name given to it by Athanasius 
of Cos in the eleventh century, viz. ‘ Bohairic.’ To 
the study of the MSs. in this version Mr. Horner has 
devoted much labour; he ‘has collated or examined 
all Mss. of the Bohairic version in European libraries,’ 
and promises us some time an edition of the Bohairic 
New Testament, which will be a welcome addition 
to the materials of the Biblical critic. In an Appen- 
dix an account is given of the more important of the 
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Bohairic MSS. of the New Testament preserved in 
Egypt. 

Only one version now remains to be spoken of, that 
formerly described as ‘ Thebaic,’ which Mr. Headlam 
prefers to call ‘Sahidic.’* It is in the language of Upper 
Egypt, the South-Coptic dialect. Great additions to our 
materials for the study of this version have lately been 
accumulated, and are enumerated by Mr. Headlam, who 
expresses the hope that M. Amélineau will shortly give 
us an edition of the Paris fragments at least. The lin- 
guistic peculiarities of this version have not, however, 
always received a due measure of attention, as Dr. Atkinson 
has taught us in his recent trenchant articles on the sub- 
ject; and it is, above all things, desirable that whatever 
is printed should be worked over with care and without 
undue haste. Mr. Headlam considers it hardly possible 
at present to say anything definite as to the textual 
value of this version; he is not inclined, as it seems, to 
believe that it is any older than the Bohairic, though this 
is a point that can hardly as yet be fixed. 

We have given a good deal of space to this section, 
because the matter is new, and it is of great importance. 
So fast have materials come in from Egypt, that instead 
of ¢hree, scholars now speak of szx distinct dialects of the 
Coptic language, and in five of these do there seem to 
have been versions of the New Testament written at a 
very early date. 

Mr. Miller is as warm an opponent as was Dr. Scrive- 
ner, or even Dean Burgon himself, of the principles of New 
Testament criticism expounded by Dr. Hort, so that, in 
this respect, the book is still on the old lines. And it is 
perhaps as well for Biblical criticism in these countries 
that it should be put before students at the commencement 


! This is Tischendorf’s sak; hecites the Bohairic version as cop. 
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of their studies, that, although Dr. Hort’s conclusions 
‘hold the field,’ and are very generally accepted, yet 
many of the fundamental principles which underlie these 
investigations are still sad pudice. 

A review of a book of this kind is, in one respect, 
somewhat difficult to write. It deals, for the most part, 
with facts, and not with theories; and thus the chief con. 
cern of the reviewer must be to furnish a list of addenda 
and corrigenda which may be useful to the reader, for a 
book of reference should, above all things, be accurate in 
small details, But in the present case, though we are 
going to point out some matters which ought to be 
mended, we desire to repeat that we are deeply conscious 
of the difficulties imposed on the editor by the enormous 
mass of material which he had to sift, and aggravated, as 
he tells us, by the short time allowed him by the pub- 
lishers for the execution of his task. It is a great deal 
easier to point out mistakes in a book when printed than 
to keep them out of the ‘ copy’ supplied to the printer. 

A circumstance which must have embarrassed the 
editor a good deal is that Dr. Scrivener’s third edition 
was hardly equal, in point of accuracy, to the other 
writings of that industrious and excellent scholar. In 
1883 he was getting to be an old man, his sight was 
failing, and the multifarious duties of a large parish cur- 
tailed his leisure. And the result was, that the mistakes 
which he let pass were not a few. Shortly after the pub- 
cation of this third edition there appeared (1885) a small 
volume in America, entitled ‘ Notes on Scrivener’s Plain 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,’ in the 
form of an Appendix to the Andover Review, vol. iii. This 
tract, compiled from Dr. Ezra Abbot’s papers, with addi- 
tions supplied by Professor Rendel Harris, Professor 
Warfield, and Dr. Gregory, contained about fifty pages of 
Addenda and Corrigenda, The present editor has incor- 
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porated many of these in the fourth edition, but he has 
not adopted them all. This, we think, is a matter for 
regret. For instance, the MS. numbered Evan 424 is 
described in the present as in the last edition of Scrivener 
as containing ‘St. Luke, with the Commentary of Titus of 
Bostra and others.’ But it really contains mo /ext of 
St. Luke at all, and should, as Dr. Gregory notes in his 
Prolegomena, be removed from the list of cursives, And 
in like manner, Evan 432 only contains a commentary of 
Victor of Antioch on St. Mark, but xo fex/, and should 
also, therefore, be struck out. Again, Dr. Ezra Abbot 
pointed out that Scrivener’s note on Evst. 46 was ‘a re- 
markable specimen of error and confusion,’ and his elabo- 
rate discussion of the subject was printed in the Appendix 
to the Andover Review, to which we have already referred; 
but Scrivener’s description is reproduced without alteration 
in the present edition. 

Again Evan 472 = Act 235 of Scrivener’s list should be 
struck out. Dr. Gregory pointed out in 1885 that this 
Poictiers MS. is only a copy of Stephen’s edition of 1550, 
and is therefore of no independent authority; but yet it 
still retains its place among the Cursives of the Gospels 
and Acts. The full description given (p. 244, vol. i.), viz. 
Evan 472 (Act 235, Paul 276, Apoc. 103) is misleading in 
another way, for Paul 276 is really = Evan 796, Act 321,a 
MS. at Athens; and Apoc. 103 is a MS. of the Revelation 
at St. Petersburg (Gregory’s 101). In Scrivener’s present 
list, in other words, the numbers Paul 276 and Apoc. 103 
are used for other codices; and, even if they were not, the 
MS. described as Evan 472 = Act 235 is not a true MS. at 
all. 

Other instances of errors which have been repeated, 
although a correction was furnished in print as far back as 
1885, are numerous; but we do not wish to undertake the 
ungrateful task of enumerating them. Suffice it to say, 
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that it is not safe to use even the fourth edition of 
Scrivener without constant reference to the Appendix to 
the Andover Review, 

Evan 38 [Paris, Cod. Coislinianus, 200] is an unfortu- 
nate MS.; there seems to be a conspiracy among the critics 
to describe it inaccurately. Michaelis,’ indeed, knew all 
about it, and correctly stated that it contained all the New 
Testament except the Apocalypse. But Montfaucon, in 
his Catalogue, had, by mistake, entered it as containing 
the Apocalypse and omitting the Pauline Epistles. This 
error of the press (for it could hardly have been more) has 
worked sad mischief. In Scrivener’s third edition he 
described it as Evan 38 (Act 19, Apoc. 23), and explicitly 
declared that it contained all the New Testament except 
St. Paul’s Epistles, though he seems to have had a 
suspicion that something was wrong, for he says in a note 
(Ed. Il., p. 184), that it is strange to find it never cited by 
Stephen for the Apocalypse which it contains, and con- 
stantly for the Pauline Epistles which it omits! He got 
the numeration, Afoc. 23, from Scholz, who arbitrarily 
changed the numbering of Wetstein and Griesbach. Now, 
in the new edition before us, we have confusion worse than 
ever. Evan 38 is equated to Act 19 = Paul 23, although 
four lines further down the old blunder is reprinted, that 
the MS. contains all the New Testament except St. Paul’s 
Epistles. In the first place it does contain the Pauline 
writings, and in the next place, though Wetstein numbered 
it Paul 23, that is not its number in Scrivener’s list. The 
correct description is Evan 38 = Act 19 = Paul 341, and 
the state of the case is, as Michaelis and Wetstein said, 
that it contains the whole New Testament except the 
Apocalypse. 

It is worth adding, that even Dr. Gregory’s accurate 


' Introd, to the N.T. (1793), ed. Marsh, vol. ii., p. 249. 
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tabulation is here at fault. In his Prolegomena, p. 471, he 
(like the new edition of Scrivener) equates Evan 38 to Paul 
23. This, as we have said, is Wetstein’s number which 
no one follows now; and Dr. Gregory has given on 
pp. 619 and 670, the correct numeration. On his system 
Evan 38 = Act 19 = Paul 377. 

Mr. Miller complains that Dr. Gregory’s procedure in 
altering the numbers for many of the cursives agreed on 
by Burgon and Scrivener has not only largely increased 
the labour of revising Scrivener’s book, but will be a 
cause of much inconvenience to students. And though 
there is no use now in going into the respective merits of 
the two systems, there is no doubt that it is extremely 
troublesome in practice to be obliged to look up every MS. 
in two indices, instead of in one only. Mr. Miiler has 
done a good service in printing a table at the end of his 
first volume similar to the table given by Dr. Gregory, 
which much facilitates cross references from one system to 
the other. 

We make a few more observations on the cursives 
before we leave them. Evan 57 is not > Act 85, as 
it is misprinted in the book under review, but is = Act 35. 
Of Evann 50, 66, 492, 503, 556, 604, &c., it might be added 
that fuller descriptions and collations are given in Scrive- 
ner’s Adversarta Critica Sacra, which has lately appeared. 
It should be noted that, according to the Abbé Martin, 
Evan 348 belongs to the Ferrar-Abbott group, in which we 
in Dublin have a special interest. This conclusion is also 
mentioned, but without definite approval, in the Adversaria 
(p. xviii) That Evan 549 = Act 219 is a point which 
should be noted on p. 254. 


1 Since the above was written, we criticising the account of Evan 38, yet 
have come across the review in the asserts the identity of it with Paul 23. 
Guardian, May 30, of the book before ‘Truly this is a perplexing Ms. 
us, and note that the reviewer, though 

VOL. IX, 
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Evan 568 merits a fuller description. The part of this 
MS. containing the Gospels is one of the Burney manu- 
scripts in the British Museum; in this volume are also two 
leaves of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Now, Dr. Gregory 
found, in 1884, the rest of the MS. containing the Acts and 
Epistles at Metz, where it yet remains. There is no hint 
given in the new Scrivener that the MS. thus exists in two 
divisions, though, of course, the explanation of the omission 
may be, that Mr. Miller did not like (as he tells us, vol. i., 
Pp. 379) to take more of the information supplied in Dr. 
Gregory’s work than was absolutely necessary. At any 
rate some additions and corrections should be made in the 
account of it. On p. 256 the MS. should be described as 
Evan 568 (Acts 110, Paul 259), and on p. 314 it is a mis- 
take to identify Paul 259 with h**; it is really j** (as 
correctly stated on p. 256). And the reference on p. 314 
to Act 189 is wrong and should be struck out. As the 
description at present stands of Act 110 = Paul 2509, it 
would seem as if it might be seen at the British Museum, 
whereas this part of the Codex is, as we have said, at 
Metz. 

Evan 110 and 609 are identified with Gregory’s Evan 
1260 and 552; these are misprints. 110 (Scr.) = 1268 
(Greg.) ; and 609 (Scr.) = 555 (Greg.). On p. 312 Paul 181 
should be identified with Evan 365, xof Evan 643. On 
p. 318, Paul 396 is wrongly equated to Act 418; it should 
read Act 201; and similarly on p. 324 Apoc. 86 should be 
equated to Act 201, not Act 251, as is printed in error. On 
p. 322, Apoc. 54 (Evan 263) is a wrong entry. Evan 263 
(Act 117, Paul 137) does not contain the Apocalypse. 
54 is therefore a vacant number for cursive MSS. of the 
Apocalypse, as Dr. Gregory notes in his Prolegomena. 

On p. 219a confusing misprint in the table of corrigenda 
which Dr. Scrivener prefixed to Ed. 11. has been repro- 
duced. Evan 201 (Act 91, Paul 104, Apoc. 94) is m** in 
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the Gospels, and b** in the Apocalypse; but it is h** in 
the Acts and Pauline Epistles, 7o¢ p**, which is quite a 
different MS. in the Acts, and does not exist for the Pauline 
Epistles." 

The description of the ninth-century fragment of an 
Evangelistarium, numbered 493, has accidentally been 
omitted in the new edition. In the third edition it was 
called Evan A (1) (it was discovered by Tischendorf at 
Mount Sinai, and described by him in the Vienna Fahr- 
biicher der Literatur for 1846); but as it is only part of a 
lectionary, its proper place is among the Evangelistaria. 
Accordingly the description given in the third edition, 
under Evan A, is left out altogether. But this seems to 
have been forgotten as the work advanced, for the only 
account given on p. 357 of the new edition is ‘ 493 Sinai- 
ticus (A. 1, see under Evan A) [Greg. 312].’ On p. 147 


the present home of the uncial fragment known as T¥% 


should be given. It is preserved at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford.? 

A more important omission is that we find nowhere 
mentioned an interesting twelfth-century cursive of the 
Gospels collated by Mr. Hoskier (to whom it belongs), 
and mentioned in Scrivener’s Adversarza, p. xliii® It was 


fully described by Mr. Hoskier in an appendix to his 


account of Evan 604 (D. Nutt, 1890). 


1 We take the opportunity of noting 
that there is a misprint in Gregory’s 
Prolegomena, about Act 91, which 
should be corrected. On p. 795, it is 
correctly stated that heer = Act 91; 
but in the next column m** is also 
identified with Act 91. This is a mis- 
print for 31, the number of the famous 
Leicester Codex in the Acts, which 
Scrivener cites as m (see Cod. Augien- 
Sis, p. 287). 

? Of Evan 461 (Greg. 592) it is stated 


It should be num- 


that the order is Cath. Paul. syn. 
Gospels. This would be curious ; but 
Dr. Gregory’s statement is that the 
Gospels appear in the last place only 
through a mistake of the binder. 

3 By the way, it is there wrongly 
numbered 618. It has no number, as 
we have said, in Scrivener's list; but is 
numbered 1278 by Dr. Gregory in the 
last fasciculus Of his Prolegomena (p. 
1309). 
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bered, and might very well take the place of Evan 472, of 
which we have already spoken. 

Our collection of Greek MSS. of the New Testament at 
Dublin is small; but it is not so small as would appear 
from the list on p. 395. There are mentioned Codex Z, 
the fragment described as Evst 454, and the fourteenth- 
century cursive MS.' of part of the Epistle to the Romans, 
collated by Dr. Abbott in a former number of HERMa- 
THENA,’ which now for the first time appears in print with 
a distinctive number, viz. ‘Paul 4go.’ But Evann. 61 
and 63, the celebrated Codex Montfortianus, and the in- 
teresting cursive of the tenth century, .which came to us 
through Ussher, are. here omitted, though they are fully 
described under their respective numbers. 

As we are on the subject of Dublin MSS.,.we may add 
that in the chapter on the Latin Versions in vol. ii. there 
is no mention of the Book of Dimma, which is one of the 
most interesting of the treasures of our Library, and quite 
as well deserving of attention as the Book of Moling. But 
this section is admirably done, and there is hardly any- 
thing for the most captious critic to find fault with. We 
observe that the reference given (p. 53) to the first volume 
(p. 176) for an account of the old Latin version (e) of the bi- 
lingual Codex Sangermanensis (E) of the Pauline Epistles 
does not enable the reader to find out what he really wants 
to know in all such cases, viz. where a collation or edition 
of the MS. has been printed. The Latin version ¢ is impor- 
tant, and it was published by J. Belsheim at Christiania 
in 1885. 

The reference on p. 71, vol. ii, from the Vulgate MS. 
31 to 161, seems to be wrong. It is 162 that contains the 
apocryphal correspondence between St. Paul and the 
Corinthian elders. 


' This is a paper Ms., not vellum, 2 Hermathena, xviii. p. 233 (1892). 
as implied ¢ szlentio, on p. 319, vol. I. 
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In the interesting account of the Georgian version by 
Mr. Conybeare (vol. ii., pp. 156-8) the second and third 
paragraphs seem to refer to some collations which do not 
appear in the volume at all. It is probable that they 
have been omitted from considerations of space; but the 
paragraphs require emendation in consequence. 

A few additional corrections of minor importance may 
here be printed. In vol. i, p. 214, 1. 3, for p. 69, read 
p. 72; 0n p. 261, last line but one, the note of interrogation 
should be omitted, for Evan 608 (Scr.) is cer/aznly identical 
with 1274 (Greg.) ; on p. 262, 1. 17, af/ler See 5”*, note, add 
Pp. 2453 P- 344, last line, for Evst 289, read Evst 290; on 
p. 357, in the account of Evst 491, for Princetown, New 
Caesarea, read Princeton, New Jersey. And although only 
491 cursives of the Pauline Epistles and 184 of the Apoca- 
lypse are noted in their proper place, we find mention of 
Paul 492, Paul 493 = Apoc. 185, and Paul 494, on p. 306. 


J. H. BERNARD. 











PROPERTIANA. 


Ey Ae Re 


Ille etiam 1 psilli_ percussus vulnere rami 
Saucius Arcadiis rupibus ingemuit. 


Hylaet is universally read for pszl/e. Hylaeus was the 
name of the centaur who was a rival of Milanion for the 
affections of Atalanta: Ov. Art. 2, 195: Sensit et Hylaei 
contentum saucius arcum. //ylaet, however, is too far 
from fsz//z, Propertius places the scene of this conflict in 
Arcadia; and I think the true reading is Pyiz, The 
Triphylian Pylos was by some authors classed as an 
Arcadian town. /y/¢z would go through the following 
natural changes: pyliz, prliz, pillc. Then the copyist, 
perhaps remembering the /sz//z of Lucan, put in the s. 
Cf. iv. g, 15: 


Maenalio iacuit pulsus tria tempora ramo. 


V1. 33, 34- 
Seu pedibus terras seu pontum carpere remis 
Ibis, et accepti pars eris imperii. 
Perhaps we should read asfectz : ‘ an officer in a govern- 
ment revered, looked up to’ (by the provincials). 


ie) ae eee oe 


Num sibi collatam doluit Venus ? illa peraeque 
Prae se formosis invidiosa dea est. 

An contempta tibi lunonis templa Pelasgae ? 
Palladis aut oculos ausa negare bonos ? 


7cmpla, as has been pointed out, is not the idea wanted ; 
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and, as Postgate says, emp/a may have been generated by 
contempla. Perhaps fama, written accidentally fana; hence 
it would more easily pass into éemp/a. 







II, XXXli. 13. 


Et platanis creber pariter surgentibus ordo. A! 





The MSS. have urgentibus. Probably the true reading wa 
is vergenttbus, to be explained of the even perspective of a nil 
long range of trees. bi 












a. 39.3 
Tu potes insanae Veneris compescere fastus, 
Curarumque tuo fit medicina mero. at 





I formerly proposed flammas for fastus which is absurd, | 
comparing Ovid, Her. 16. 229— 





Saepe mero flammam volui compescere : at illa 
Crevit et ebrietas ignis in igne fuit. 





I now think ¢é¢ aestus better, ‘even the fever of love.’ 

Et, ‘even,’ is a favourite form of expression with Pro- 
pertius: cf. 2. 23. 1, Cui fuit indocti fugienda e¢ semita 
vulgi, ‘even the path’; 3. 11. 30, E¢ famulos inter femina | 
trita suos, ‘even the servants’; 2. 9. 18, Tunc etiam felix 














inter e¢ arma pudor, ‘even in war, and in such’ a rude 






age. And in 2. 28. 29, 30, I shall read— 






Et tibi Maeonias heroidas inter e¢ omnes , at 
Primus erit nulla non tribuente locus. an 


| 






Et tibi Maeonias inter heroidas omnis. 








D V, of whose worthlessness as independent witnesses I 
am every day more convinced, have— 





Et tibi Maeonias omnis heroidas inter. 





N’s rendering is, in my opinion, a correction of the 
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archetype, which, accidentally omitting c¢ before omnis, 
ran, I think— 
Et tibi Maeonias heroidas inter omnis. 
The rendering of D V seems to me to have been a correc. 


tion of the rendering of N, to avoid the false quantity. 
So 1, 16. 11, 12— 


Nec tamen illa suae revocatur parcere famae, 
Turpior et saecli vivere luxuria. 


Hiere I take e¢ as ‘even,’ and vzvere as the prolative infini- 
tive after Zurpior, ‘living a fouler life than even this 
wanton age.’ 


4. I. 49, 50. 


Si modo Avernalis tremulae cortina Sibyllae 
Dixit Aventino rura pianda Remo. 


I suggest to read rufra for rura. Remus was slain by 
a blow of a spade by Celer: Ov. Fast. 4. 843: rutro Celer 
occupat ausum. This was regarded by Propertius as a 
righteous act, preordained by fate, as necessary for the 
security of Rome. Cf. 3. 9,50: caeso moenia firma Remo. 
But the verse wants further emendation. 

In 3. 9. 39, avcus might be suggested for arces ; 4. 5. 19, 
vermts for verbis, or blatta for blanda ; umbrost—Liris, 1. 20. 
7; Zeae for Zetht, 3. 15. 41—Zata was a very old town of 
Boeotia; guod se, 2. 23. 17, for guod te (probably antici- 
pated). 


A. PALMER. 
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IS quae ego in Diariis Halensibus (Zheolog. Studien 
u. Krittken, 1894, 1) exposui de duplici forma, quae 
Actorum Lucae adhuc exstat, ostendens non aliunde eam 
explicandam esse quam inde quod ipse auctor libellum 
suum bis scripserit, nuper obviam ivit vir doctissimus 
F.H.Chase (Zhe Critical Review, 1894, pp. 300 sgg.). Interim 
ego in Actorum editione, quae his ipsis mensibus prodiit, 
sententiam meam iterum explicavi, sed non potui ibi ratio- 
nem habere eorum quae ille opposuerat, partim propter 
tempora ipsa, partim quod locus non erat late evagandi. 
Non autem videtur sine responso aliquo ille dimittendus, 
- et sunt quae ad corroborandam meam sententiam ipse pro- 
mere possim. 

Quinque argumentis putat adversarius id quod ego 
statui plane refelli et ad nihilum redigi, ex quibus id quod 
ultimo loco posuit quodque fortissimum videri potest 
primum examinabo. Dicit enim Actorum recensionem 
quam D codex cum sociis exhibet non aliter differre a 
vulgari, quam euangeliorum recensio, ut eodem teste 
tradita est, ab horum vulgari differat; itaque si vera sit 


mea explicatio, consequens esse ut idem de quattuor 
VOL. IX, K 
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euangeliis statuendum sit; sed verisimiliter id statuj 
numquam posse. Itaque si alia in euangeliis explicatio 
quaerenda sit, eandem ad Acta quoque applicandam, 
Quibus quid opponi potest nisi hoc, non esse euangeliorum 
condicionem eandem quam Actorum? Id ego dudum 
feci ; sed miratur adversarius et confidentia summa eandem 
esse affirmat. Probare affirmationem suam non magis ille 
illo loco potuit quam ego adhuc negationem meam; nunc 
autem hoc ipsum iam mihi aggrediendum est. 
Incipiamus, si placet, a Madthaeo, quaestionisque statum 
quam clarissime proponamus. Recensio #3 (sic enim ap- 
pello eam quae D codice ceterisque praebetur) ab a eo 
differt, quod est in universum prolixior, neque pauca verba 
tantum sed saepe etiam integras sententias additas habet; 
tum sunt subinde pro aliis verbis alia posita, manente 
eadem sententia, sed ita ut a fortuitis causis vel errore 
vulgari eius diversitatis origo repeti non possit. Itaque 
si horum similia etiam apud Matthaeum reperientur, id 
erit contra me; si autem nihil simile, id pro me erit ; mani- 
festum enim erit non apud auctorem recensionis 3, quisquis 
fuit (certe non librarius qui D scripsit), causas diversitatis 
quae in Actis conspicitur quaerendas esse, sed in libri 
ipsius condicione qua antiquitus traditus est. Nempe si 
auctor recensionis fuisset in causa, futurum erat ut idem 
Matthaei quoque verba eadem licentia refingeret. Videa- 
mus igitur quid sit rei, sed ita ut arceantur a quaestione 
primum omnes lectionis varietates leviusculae, quales et in 
quovis scriptore reperiuntur et in Novi Testamenti libris 
omnibus; deinde etiam ea quae ex admistione alius 
cuiusdam euangelii explicentur; quod genus corruptelae 
in euangeliis quam late serpserit omnes sciunt. Apud 
Matthaeum haec sunt.ex eo genere: 5, 44 DEKL al. add. 
evAoyeire xré. aliaque ibid., ex Luca.—8, 13 N**°C E al. 
(deficit D) add. xat imoarpibag 6 Exardvrapxog xré., sec. Luc.— 
9, 34 om. Dak; e 12, 24. Mc. 3, 22 ?—10, 12 Abyovreg xré. 
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add. »*’et  D L ital. pler. vulg., e Lc.—10, 18 D émt iryeud- 
wv oraiaea0e, e Mc.—14, 2 D ital. quidam add. év tye 
araepadioa, C Le. 17, 21 N° C Dete,e Mc. 18, 11 
om. 8B L* e ff, fluxite Lc. 21, v. 44 om. D ital. Origen., 
hab. 8 AB etc.; et ipse fluxite Le. 23, v. 14 e Mc. et Le.; 
om. etiam D, part. it. 24, 31 apyouévwy 8 «ré. add. D bchq 
eLe. v. 35 om._N* solus, sit e Mc. Le.; v. Tschd. 41 
add. D ital. pler.,e Lc. 26,70 DAabn al. add. ov6? éwi- 
orapat, © Mc. 27, 35 Aabc al. add. iva wAnowOy xré., cf. 
Joh. 49 dAAog & AaBwy xré., sec. Ioh., om. A D al. it. vulg., 
hab. 8 BC al. Apparet omnes codices |{huius culpae con- 
sortes esse, ne NB quidem exceptis; sed tota res nihil 
nunc est ad nos. Ea quoque ab hac quaestione segre- 
ganda, quae e deperdito aliquo euangelio adscripta esse 
videntur: minime enim est probabile fuisse etiam de eis 
rebus, quae Actis continentur, alia quaedam scripta unde 
Lucae opus interpolatum sit. Pertinent ad id genus hi 
maxime loci: 3, 15 ag’, cf. Tschd. 16, 2-4 diag yevoutyne 
ert. om. NB al. syr. Curet.; cf. Tschd., W.-H. 20, 28 D 
ital. syr. Curet. al. add. tueic S& Znreire xré. Longum est 
totum eum locum apocryphum adscribere; verum haec 
sunt in paucis versibus quae ab usu Matthaei vehementer 
recedant (cf. Scrivener Cod. Cantabr. p. xlix): rr in \ar- 
tov, Htrova, Hrrwy; eéyev (nusquam N. T.), demvoxAprwp 
{it.), xpnaiuog (ad Timoth. ii. 2, 14), tvdo&o¢ (Luc. Paul.), 
inc kdrw et ire avw pro xatwrépw, avwripw vel -wrepov (ut est 
ap. Luc. 14, 10), odvaye tre Gvw (nisi corruptum). At in 
eis quae in Actis addit D est consueta Lucae forma dicendi, 
quod cum et ipsum in crimen vertat adversarius, post- 
modo considerabimus. Tertium est genus locorum, quibus 
e Matthaeo ipso aliquid adiectum sit, quod recte se habet 
alio loco (ut 20, 16 woAXol yap éiat xré., € 22, 14); quartum 
ubi cum ex VT. aliquid neglegentius et brevius afferatur, 
suppleverint homines e loco unde sumptum est; putaverim 


equidem 4, 4, ixropevouévy dia orduatog recte a D et lat. 
K2 
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quibusdam abesse, in ceteros devenisse e Deuteronomio, 
maxime cum apud Lucam, in quem ex Matthaeo hoc mem. 
brum aA’ éwt ravri phate xré. immigravit, verba é«rop. 8. 
oréu. a plerisque omittantur. Deinde est quintum genus 
corruptelae, quod locis difficilioribus quaedam adscripse. 
runt vel illustrandi vel emolliendi gratia, velut eixy, 5, 22, 
ad praeceptum de ira, Addo sextum: est enim ubi ea 
quae D praebet videri possint per neglegentiam in aliis 
omissa esse, velut 10, 23; drav 6 duixwoww vag év rH Ode 
rabry, hebyere tic tiv érépav (eic tHv GAAnv CE al., quod 
sensu apud hos scriptores non diversum est) ; addunt DL 
et lat. quidam et Syr, lew.’ e¢ Origenes : xdv (av 8? D) év rp 
éréog (év rp GAAy D, éx rabrng L Orig.) duixwoer vuag (wadw pro 
imu. Orig.), hebyere cig rv GAAnv. Profecto nihil facilius erat 
quam ut haec omitterentur, et suadent quae adduntur ov 
‘pn teAgonre Tac woAEC "lopanA xré., Ut putemus antea non de 
duobus tantum oppidis dictum fuisse, sed de pluribus. 
Sunt similia omissionis exempla (in B*D al.) ibd. v. 37, 
41. Verum hoc totum genus sextum minime late patet, 
nequis putet me hoc modo refugium mihi parare velle, quo 
nequaquam mihi opus est. Detractis enim his omnibus, 
quorum causae eiusmodi sunt ut ad Actorum locos, de 
quibus agitur, aut plane nihil aut non multum valere 
possint, vide quantillum locorum ex toto Matthaeo iam 
relictum sit. 5, 12, rove mpd tuov| D add. trapyxovrrac. 
6, 8, airhioa airov | avoiga to otdua Dh, quod videri potest 
verum esse. 9, 29, duuarwy D pro d¢fadyav: cf. 20, 34. 
10, 6, wopeveaOe 82] Urayere D (8% abesse nequit). 13, dav d 
un 7% akia} ei St wh ye D, quod exstat 6, 1. 9, 17, et hic 
quoque minime deterius sit. 14, rii¢ oixlag 4} om. D, casu 
ut vid. 16, axépacot] awAoborara D.* 12, 15 Sq. mavtec 8 
od¢ @epamevaev twémAnkev avrvic D ital. part., pro wavrag, kal 
1 Lectiones codicis Syriaci a femina _coniunctissimus Franc. Praetorius. 


doctissima A. S. Lewis inventi editi- 2 Alieni a N. T. superlativi in -raros 
que in usum meum convertit collega  (praeter Act. 26, 5). 
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lrerlunoev avroic (?rumAjaoav 1 Tim. 5,1, nusquam alibi N. T.). 
13,17, eldav] novviPnoav ideiv D (cf. Io. 14, 5 SAC etc.). 
48, cad] kaAXora' D, oftimos sive -a lat. quid. 49, ai@vos]} 
xoouov D. 15, 35, post éxelvov ital. quid. (non D) add. 
adorabant eum e¢ (nempe ex 33). 17, 1, eg Gpog WWndAdv Kar 
ilav] sig 6. ¥. Atav D(Euseb.); ap. Mc. 9, 2 est vy. Alay in &. 
2, w¢ ro hwo] we xwy D ital. vulg., cf. c. 28, 3; eadem ap. 
Mc. 9, 3 add. AD N al. it. pler. vulg. etc. 12, orwe Kai 6 

. avrwv post 13 demum D it. part. 15, moAAanc] éviure? 
D Orig. (cf. ital.). 18, 9, rd avréd ei cat D pro kai ei. 19, 1, 
irtkecev] éAGAnoev D it. 25, eewAhooovro] Kal époiOnoav 
add. Dit. part. Syr. Cur. (cf.17, 6). 21, 29, cig rov aumeA@va 
post awj\Oev add. D ital. pler. 30, imayw add. D. 22, 13, 
Shoavrec avrov mddacg Kal xeivac | D it. part. Syr. Cur. Syr. Lew. 
apare avrov modwy Kal xetpwv Kai (C al. djoavreg a. 7. K. X- Gpare 
cai). Facile haec lectio potior videri potest. 25, 1, row 
vyudlov] Kat rij¢ viugne add. D X* it. vulg. al. 25, 10,D 
(it. part.) w¢ drayouvaw pro amepyouévwy 62 a’TwY. 41, NTO 
pacpévoy] & rofuacey 6 mati pov D ital. part. al. 26, 15, 
apyipta] D abq Euseb. Orig. crarijpag (1. 209. h or. apyu- 
plov). 24, dia rovro ante caddy add. D. 60, in loco plurimae 
var. lect., D post edpov bis add. ro ékijg (lat. quid. exztum ret 
vel culpam vel alia). 73, dnAdv oe moti} duordte D, semelis 
est lat. quid. Syr. Lew. (it. in additam. ex Matth. ap. Mc. 
14,70 AN al.; est vocabulum ea signific. ap. Mt. 23, 27 sec. 
B, et cum nusquam in N. T. djAog exstet praeterquam ap. 
Paulum, contendere possis verum esse éuodZe, adulteratum 
OiAdv oe worst). 27, 28, iudriov moppupovv wal ante yAandda 
koxxivyy add. D it. part.; videtur esse explicatio. 32, post 
Kupnvaiov D it. part. add. cig amavrnaw avrod (cf. 8, 343 25, 
1,6). Iam igitur interroyo: estne quisquam qui propter 
hos locos sive propter hos cum aliis, ubi etiam minor 
est differentia, opinari possit exstare Matthaei duplicem 





1 Nusquam est in N. T. «dAAcoros. *“Evios, éviore nusquam sunt in N. T. 
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recensionem ab auctore profectam? Quid? rectene dici 
potest eandem esse, quod ad D attinet, Matthaei atque 
Actorum condicionem? Immo sic certe adversario affir- 
mandum fuit: esse eandem euangeliorum condicionem 
quam Actorum, excepto tamen Matthaeo. 

Veniamus ad Iohannem, ita tamen ut sex illa genera 
quae in Matthaeo descripsimus in universum iam non 
curemus. Secundi quidem generis est locus celeberrimus 
de muliere adultera (7, 53—8, 11), Cuius exstant manifesto 
duae recensiones, altera in D, altera in libris vulgatis, 
Quae si inde repeti possent, quod etiam per reliquum 
libellum similiter D a societate ceterorum descisceret, esset 
id pro adversario; si autem non desciscit praeter hanc 
unam sectionem, haec quidem mihi nihil negotii facesset, 
cum de origine eius nihil sciamus. Sed quinti generis 
fines erunt in Iohanne paullulum dilatandi, cum plura 
interdum maioreque cum licentia explicandi causa ad- 
scripta sint. Luculentissimum exemplum est in c. 5, 3 sq.; 
nempe v. 3 A?C* DI etc. add. illa ixdeyouévwy tiv rov bdaroc 
xivyow, tum AC? EF G H al. (sed non D) v. 4 ayyeAoe yao 
(vel &%) xvpfov (om. quid.) xard xapdy (x. x. om. quid.) 
xaréSavev (sed éAovero A al.) év ry woAvu3nDog Kal érapacae 
(vel -ero) rd Vdwp’ 6 ovv mewWrog EuBac pETa Tv Tapaxny TOU 
bdarog (usra . . . Ud. OM. quid.) Hyuj¢ eyivero, @ Shore (oly 
Snrorovv) karelyero voojar. Sed nusquam est in N. T. d¢ 
Shmore neque olug Syrorovv, neque xaréyecIar voonuare (sed 
ovvéx. potius) neque ipsum vdenua (sed vdéaog) ; statim igitur, 
sicut in Matthaeo vidimus, proditur additamentum alieno 
et sententiae et dictionis colore. Item recte omittunt 4, 
g 8*Dabe verba ov yap ovyxpmvrat ‘lovdaive Tapapirac, 
cum ovyxpio8a a N. T. alienum sit,’ et 13,24 BCILX 
ital. wuBécbar rig Gv ein, cum optativi nullum sit apud 
Iohannem exemplum. Etsi hoc quidem loco fortasse ne 


' Syr. Lew. haec habet, sed om. 
yuvaikds Zauapiridos obens (otons om. 





D), fort. non minus recte. 
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Vaticani quidem lectio sincera sit, nihil autem genuinum 
praeter vevet OUv TrovTw Siuwy [lérpog. éememeowy éxeivog «ré. 3 
explicatio fuit aut ruBécOa rig Gv ein (wept ob EXcyev) aut Kal 

Mya airy’ tic éoriv (wept ov A~yax). Alias interpolationes 

breviter indico: 6, 22, éxsivo sic 3 xré. (om. N* A BL it. pler. 

vulg.). 23 (genuinum sit nihil nisi éyyd¢ oveng; sbxagrorh- 

savtog rou kuvpiov om. Dae Syr.Cur.). 7, 50 (sincere §*). 

11, 39 () adeApy Tov rereheurnxdrog Om. abceff?l etc.). 

41 (om. 8 BC*D ital. pler. vulg.). 13, 10 (sine additam. 

NR et lat. quid.). 11 (8a rovro xré om. D Syr. Hieros. 

rectissime). 19, 16 (om. BL Xabce ff’). Quod genus 

cum nihilo magis ad D pertineat quam ad quemvis reli- 
quorum, haec tantum habet quae nobis notanda sint: 
primum colorem subinde diversum a reliqua narratione, 
deinde quod apud alios testes alia forma esse solet, tertium 
quod nihil additur quod non aut valde absonum sit (sicut 
illa 5, 4) aut nihil nos doceat. Sed quid dicemus de loco 
2,3? Ibi est sec. * a b ff? (deficit D): Kat ofvoy ovd« elxov, 
drt ouvereAéoOn 6 olvocg rov yauov. titra Aéyer } hte Tov I 
mpo¢ avrov’ olvog ovK ~orw (N*; sed a etc. ut B al.); sec. 
reliquos autem: kal vorephoavrog olvov, Aéyee H pu. t. 1. mpde 
a." olvov ov« Exovow. Non est ovyreAecBijvac hoc sensu in 
N.T., sed apud Iohannem ne doreptiv quidem est; ira 
autem (8) abunde tutum locis 13, 5; 19, 27 (e Aé€yet); 
20, 27 (it.). An hic duplicem recensionem agnoscemus 
Conferas alia haec: 6, 15, EoxecOa. xual aowaZev abrov «at 
avadakvivar aciréa N* (et facere regem q), tpyx. x. apm. a. iva 
roijowowy (avrov) BaoAéa BD etc. (non est avadeKxviva nisi 
ap. Le.) ; ibd. pedye N* it. part. vulg. Syr. Cur., sed avexw- 
pnoev rell., quod non est praeterea ap. Ioh.; 17, xaréA\aev 
& abrovg 4 oxoria ND (cf. 12, 35) pro oxoria hon eyeydve ; 
24, avéBnoav eic td TAoion N*, évéBnoav avroi cig ra TAOLGpLa N° 
B, tXaBov éavroig mAotdora (wAordprov f£*) D bff? 1, alii denique 
aliter; 25, #AQe¢ N, eAvjAvOag D (venzstz ital. pler. vulg.) pro 
yéyovac... Non est fortasse omnibus his locis eadem expli- 
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catio adhibenda; 6, 24, facile putare possis omnes lectiones 
spurias esse, genuinum nihil nisi 4APov sig Kapapvaoty, cum 
per se appareat eis navigiis eos usos esse. Id igiturde his 
dicere satis habeo, non D codicis causam agi sed Sinaitici, 
quocum nobis nunc nihil rei e§t, et sicubi sit duplex 
recensio agnoscenda, ad paucos'locos id pertinere, non ad 
totum Iohannem. D autem sociique quid soli praebeant 
iam videamus. C. 2. 3, 5,7, 8,9, Italae quidam codices 
(maxime e) pleniora quaedam praebent; deficit in hoc 
capite D. 3, 6, drt &k tig capxdg éyevvnOn et Ore kx row mveb- 
pardég éorey cod. 161 ital. part. Syr. Cur. (sed hi guza deus 
spiritus est (sim. Syr. Lew.), sive praeter haec e¢ de deo natus 
est). Def. D. 5, 26,5 fav ad mwarjp add. D. 6, 1, ig ra pépn 
ante T:Peoradog add. D be syr, post. 15, rpoonbyero add. D, 
cf. Matth. 14, 23. 42, éavrdy amd rov ovpavoi Karaf3_3nxévar D 
(Chrysost.) pro ére ék r. 0. karaBéBnxa. 56 add. D: xabide 
év guol 6 mario Kaye ty ty warol. auny aun Aéyw duiv, av pH 
AaGByre rd awa Tov viov rov avOpwrov we Tov aprov ric Gwiie, 
oi Exere wiv év éavroig (a ff* sz accepertt homo corpus filit 
hominis quemadmodum panem vitae, habebtt vitam in e0 
{ff* z//o]). Hic quidem locus sane singularis est neque 
facile expeditur ; sed si quis dicat casu in plerisque libris 
haec excidisse, quae incipiunt a xaf&i¢ excipiunturque 
(v.67) eadem particula, aegre is refelli poterit. o, 1, auctus 
D ex 8; item 29 ex 31. 10, 38, BéAcre moreveev D pro 
miorebere. 11,9, Owoexa Hoag Exe H huéoa D pro 8. dpal iow 
tic tyuépac. 28, A40pa) D ow. 33, D (sahid. Miinteri, 
arm.) trapayOn ry wvedpaTi we tuBomobusvog Pro éveBomuhoaro 
tT. mv. kal érapakev iavrdv. 47, mola | roavra Dbce ff*. 
13, 1, tapyv D pro #ADev vel iAfAvOevr. 9, a belmadd. ef 
totum corpus. 14, wéow waddov add. D ital. quid. 14, 1, 
praem. Dac (simil. euangelisteria) : «at elrev rotg pabnraic 
avTov. 30, evpeiv ad ya ovdivy add. Da. 16, 19, émspwrijoat 
mepl rovrwy Pro ipwrav. 17, 3, &i¢ Tovrov rov Kdouoy add. D. 


10, deddEaoua| dEacd¢ we D. 20, 18, De wai @ eimev aury 
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iuhvvcev avroic, pro cal ravra elrev airy. 27, 7) tof D pro 
py ylvov (2olz esse lat.). 21, 2, d¢ iv awd D (cf. ital. vulg.) 
prodard. 7, jAaro D pro tBadev éavrdv. 13, evyaprathoug 
add. Dfgmm. 23, dr] wat %ofav 6r1 D. Sed iam taedet 
minutiarum. Apparet esse Iohannis librum interpreta- 
mentis magis auctum quam Matthaei, sed vix esse in 
maiore culpa D quam reliquos ; genus autem eorum inter- 
pretamentorum longe diversum esse ab his quae in Actis 
fp recensionis propria sunt. Num igitur quisquam opinari 
potest exstare Iohannei libri duplicem recensionem ab 
auctore ipso profectam? num recte dici potest eandem 
esse, quod ad D attineat, huius libri condicionem atque 
Actorum? Itaque sic certe adversario affirmandum fuit: 
euangeliorum Actorumque eandem esse condicionem, éx- 
ceptis tamen Matthaeo et lohanne. 

Marcum tertio loco examinamus. Est autem apud 
hunc tanta vis variae lectionis undique coortae, ut praestet 
aliam atque antea feci rationem sequi. Quaenam igitur in 
primo capite habet D, quibus a ceteris testibus differat ? 
Hoc enim si viderimus, de reliqua parte libelli breviores 
esse poterimus. V. 2, we pro xafwc, cum A al.; sed talia 
omnino sunt praetereunda; item omissum rw ante 'Hoaig, 
éy® omissum cum B. 3, row Gow tuwy D, item (sed nosérz) 
abc etc. (pro avrov), nempe e LXX. 4, éy ry totjny 
ParriZwy D it. (exc. f) vulg., pro 6 Barr. (Barr. A al.) év r. 
& 5, év “lopdavy tm’ avbrov pro bm’ abrov tv ty “1. Toray 
(ror. om. etiam abceft*?mt; im’ avrov postpositum et. A 
al..a). 6, recte, ut dudum exposui, D (ab ff? mt) déppw 


kaujAvv pro tefyac KauhAov Kal Cwvnv . . « avrov, quae e 
Matthaeo interpolata sunt. 7, f\eyev avroi¢c D a pro ixhpuocev 
Aéywv. Verba Iohannis v. 7, 8, in Daff* ad Matthaei 
Lucaeque similitudinem conformata sunt. 9, éxefvare post 
nuépac D lat. part. 10, eve om. Dab. axiGopévoug | jvor- 
yutvoug D it. vulg. (sec. Matth. Le.). 12, rd G@ywov post 
mvevua add, D. é(3aAAu adrov pro a. éx3. Dal. 13, nuépag 
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reocapaxovtra A.D al. pro reco. ju.; add. L Mc ff' g' 1 vulg, 
kat tesoapaxovra vixrag (Ss. v. rea.), @ Mt., et D quoque xai 
addit (e¢ emptabatur d it. vulg. pro wetpaZduevoc, quod et. in 
Dest). 14,xat wera BD a pro pera 0%. evayy. tig Bacislag 
tov Geo AD al. pro ev. r. Oeov; cf. Mt. 4, 23. 15, mewAf= 
pwvra oi xapot D ital. part., pro singul. 16, avrov D it. 
pler. vulg. pro rov Siuwvog (adrov rov &.). ra dSicrva post 
augiBadrAovrac add. D (retca lat., aupiBAnorpov sive -a [Mt.] 
Aal.). 18, agévreg ravtra Da bc ff’, pro ag. ra dixrva (abriy), 
Recte D puto; nam ra Sixrva e Mt. fluxit, neque com- 
memoraverat retia Mc., si quidem spurium substantivum 
v. 16. 20, jxoAobOnoav adty D it. vulg. (pro amijAOov driow 
avrov), e Mt., sive e v. 18. 21, eiseropebovro (falso) D pro 
praes. cicehOav cic riv cuvaywyihv eldacxey adrove D it, 
vulg. pro 2did. sic tr. ovv., sed ceteri quoque magnopere 
variant. 22, ovy D it. part. pro kal ovy. 23, evOde¢ recte 
om. cum al. D (hab. RBL). atrév om. DL it. part. 
24, olda D al. (-auvev NLA). 25, 6 “Ino. om. Dbgr. & 
tov av@pwrovu D it. pler. vulg. pro é#€ adrov, e 5, 8, ut vid.; 
indidem add. D it. part. wvedua axabaprov. 26 in D (e ff") 
est lectio male contaminata, verbo 2&jAOev bis posito. 27, 
4OapBnoav D Orig. pro -40ncav. mpd¢ éavrode D A al. pro 
avrovc. In proximis omnes codd. corrupti esse vid. praeter 
NBL et min. pauc. 28, ravraxov om. D cum al. 29, é&- 
eOav 8? kx ri¢ ovvay. }AGev D, simil. it.; etiam B singul. ; 
plerique kat edOic¢ ix r. o. eAOdvreg HAVov. 30, D it. (exc. f) 
vulg. xaréxerro 82 7) mevOepa Liuwvog pro 7 dé wm. Zw. 31, D 
(bfg) éxrefvac riv xelpa Kparhoag iyyepev a’rhy, pro iy. a. Ko. 
tig xetpdc. "Exrelvac r. x. est v. 41; hic minime aptum. 
evBiwe ante agixev add. D it. pler. vulg. (A al. add. post 
muperéc, bq ante é mup.). 32, tvoev BD pro tv. vdcae 
moirdagc add. D it. pler. (cf. infra Syr. Lew.) post caxwe¢ 
iyovrac, v. Le. et v. 34. 33, Qdpav avrov D it. quid. pro Bipav. 
34 in D est manifestissima contaminatio, iuxta enim ex- 
stant: xai (Oepamevoev avrove, cal rove Sadia txovrag téBadev 
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gura am’ avTwy, Kal ov« ndiev avra AaXeiv, Sri yoecav avrdv (a) 
et: cai @Oep. moAXods kaxwe Exovtag TokiAate vdaotg, kat Sarpdvia 
podda &&éBadev (b). Est hic locus eiusmodi, in quo gramma- 
tici veteres notis criticis antisigmatis et duorum punctorum 
usuri fuerint, quibus apud Homerum aliosque utebantur, 
jndre kata TO éEng Sle ein TO avTO vdnua Keluevov. In ceteris 
autem libris hoc est quod vehementer offendat: primum 
dicitur (v. 32) omnes aegrotos (rove kaxwe Exovtac) ad portam 
allatos esse ; deinde (v. 34) mu/tos aegrotos (kaxw¢ Exovrac) 
Iesum sanavisse. Cur non omnes? vel potius cur non 
dicitur v. 34 rove acbeveig (vel tale quid) sine wodXodg ? 
Eadem fere de daiudéva roAXa V. 34 dici possunt. Itaque sus- 
piceris, bis hanc quidem sententiam olim scriptam fuisse: 
(a) 32, dpiag S& yevopuévng, Epepov mode av’tov wavrag rove 
kaxwe Exovtac vdaoig mokiAratc, kal Tove SaimoviZopuévoue, 33 Kar 
jv bAn . . . Oipav, 34 Kai @eparevoev avrvic, kai rodi¢ Samdvia 
ixovrag 2€é3adev abra am’ avrwv (non indigna haec con- 
structio Marco, cf. c. 2, 1 sec. SBD; Mt. 12, 15 D), xat ov« 
aguev xré& (0) 32 dre d& *du(cev) 6 HAwe, jv SAn H TEAC 
imovvnyp. Tpd¢ tiv Dipav, kai 20ep. moAdode Kaxwe %x. ToKiAare 
voaae, cal Sayudvia TOAAG eEéBarev, Kal ov« Hgiev cre. Nempe 
etiam in 32 aegre feruntur iuxta posita diag dé yev. (= Mt, 
8, 16), dre ou 6 HAtoc.' Sed pergamus. 34, pro ara AaXkiv 
(D it. vulg.) plerique Aad. ra Sada, B ra dam. Aadtiv. 35, 
avastag om. Dac. 36, rdre Sinwy i.e. d re S. D (S re S. K I) 
prods. 37, xai dre eipov D (it. part., vulg.) pro kai eipov 
(...xai)vel kal evpdvreg (sed bc pro kai cdp. abrov Kal Aé-youow 
nihil nisi Aéyoureg). 38, dAAaxov om. D al. éxouévag] éyyie 
D. xwpondrAug | kipag kal sig rag méAa male D it. vulg. é&e- 
Aprvba D al. pro 2&HAMov. 39, Hv D al. pro HADev. 40, fowrwy 
D pro mapaxaAwv. kal yovureray (avrov) om. D cum Babe 


1 Sec. Syr. Lew. locus itaferelegitur: Dc ff? g!q), mal ep. moAdovs, Kal 
bre Be 5u 6 Haros, Epepov wmdvras rors Sayudvia woAAa xré. Itaque spurium 
kaxds xovras vdoois moixlAas, (33) Kal vid. dplas yevou., ex Mt. scil. invec- 
Wy... Ovpay airod (airot add.etiam tum. 
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ff g'. airy om. D it. pler., al. lat. 8 om. D it. part. 
vulg. 41, ordayyuobec] dpyobec Daf, om. bg’. aires 
et post xeipa et post jaro D it. pler. vulg. 44, undiv om. 
D it. vulg.c. NA al. deikov ceavrdv D it. vulg. (o. 3). 
45, toAAa om. D it. vulg. airdv om. D. gavepig siaedBeiy 
sig ody D vulg. (al. cic w. gp. &. vel d. tie w. «.) Tandem ex 
longo hoc capite emersimus; ulterius eadem ratione pro- 
gredi nihil opus. Satis enim manifestum est, plerasque 
lectiones quas contulimus aut veras esse aut vulgaris 
alicuius generis corruptelas ; neque vero genere corruptelae 
D a ceteris differre, sed eo tantum, quod paullo plus cor- 
ruptum in D quam in xB. Nos autem diversae cuiusdam 
recensionis vestigia indagamus, quae non invenimus nisi 
fortasse uno loco. Sequitur igitur ut quaeramus, num plures 
sint tales loci apud Marcum; pla yap yxeAdav Eap ov mou. 
Est autem exigua messis. C. 2, 27 Dace ff*i Néyw 8 iniv’ 
Kbpidg éorw xré. (Vv. 28), omissa sententia v. 27: 7d caPu- 
tov dia tov avOpwrov zyévero Kat ovy & avOpwro¢g Sa rd 
oa(3Barov. Est haec sententia Marci propria, altera autem 
(xépiog xré.) trium euangelistarum communis. Videndum 
igitur num haec Mc. scripserit: Aéyw S? duty (nempe kai 2A. 
avroi¢ et ipsum ap. Lc. est, 6, 5). 1d o4arov xré., Omisso 
v. 28, qui ex Mt. Lucaque adscriptus alterum dictum sede 
sua in D expulerit. Sed nihil affirmo. 4, 9, add. D ital. 
part. syr. post. mg. xat 6 cuviwy cuvérw. “Nusquam ea sen- 
tentia praeterea exstat. 24 sq. om. DG lat. quid. kai 
mpooreOjaerae vuiv (post weronOijcerar vmiv), tum v. 25D 
moooreOicera pro SoPjcerar, quod est ap. Mt. 13, 12. 25, 29 
(800. «at TepiaoevOnjoera) et Le. 8, 18. 19, 26 (Sofie. tantum). 
Tota sententia v. 24 éy @ pérow perpeire peronOioerat viv 
(Mt. 7, 2, Lc. 6, 38) huic loco minime apta est, et in min. 
13, 69 post v. 25 demum legitur. Estne interpolata e Mt.? 
5, 33 Da ffi post goSnBeioa cai rpfuovea add. &’ 6 TETOUKEL 
AGOpg ; tum cidvia § yéyovev avrg ut al.; sed haec «id. 6 yéy- 
a. §AGev «at in b (e) q omittuntur. Prius satis recte adici- 
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tur: ob facinus suum timet; multo minus alterum, nam 
potestne timere quia sanata est? Facillime cum b al. 
utroque additamento careas; #AQev «at est ap. Le. (8, 47). 
(6, 50, yap abroy eidov om. D it. part., recte puto.) 8, 26 D 
it. part. add. draye sic rov oikdv cov (quamvis praecedant 
cat améoreiAev avrov tic Tov olxov avrov), = Mt. 9, 6. Mc. 2, 11. 
In proximis pessime edunt ex NBL uy (c. pnd?) cig riv 
xounv cioéXOyc, cum verbum utique eimpe esse debeat. Qui 
enim in ea xwyuy (Bethsaida, 22) habitat (quod utique 
putandum), cum domum dimittatur, quomodo potest vetari 
vicum ingredi? Itaque multo rectius D pnédevi clare cic riv 
kounv, quamquam etiam huic lectioni praestat pnd? sic rhv 
Kopnv eityc. 9, 35, Kal Ayer .. . Staxovog om. Dk. Casu 
fort., cum sequatur cat AaBwy. 38, non possunt iuxta 
ferri S¢ ovx axoAovOd juiv (A D al.; om. RB Syr. Lew. al.) 
et dre obK HxoA0bMea Huiv (NB al. ; om. D X it. [exc. f] vulg.) ; 
sunt autem utraque in A al. (Tschd.). Sed D potius mihi 
sequendus vid. quam x B, qui Lucae nimis similem locum 
reddunt. 49, mac yap mupt adraBjoera om. D it. part. ; hab. 
hi rasa yao Quaia aXi adtaPjoera, quae verba (kal waca Avo.) 
etiam in A C al. recepta (om. ¥ BLA Syr. Lew.). Quam 
facile aliquid hic exciderit, quivis videt; sed quidquid est 
rei, de duabus recensionibus certe non est cogitandum. 10, 
12 D it. part. cal gay yun e&éAPy awd rov avdpd¢ kal, pro Kat 
éav ait awoAvcaca tov avdpa abric (vel arodboy . . - Kai). 
Melius illud, non enim aroAve maritum uxor, sed aroAXclre; 
itaque saltem amoAciaca scribendum sit.’ 24 sqq. D (ab ff’) 
Taxtov Kaundrng dia rovuadrjisog (corrige -tac) papidog Suedeb- 
sera, 7) wAOva0¢ cig THY Barclay tov Deov (cf. 25 in cet. 
codd.). of 8? paOnrai avrov @auPBovvro xré. (v. 24). of 88 
menoawe ri. (v. 26). De hoc loco cum multa dici possint, 





+ In Syr. Lew. totus locus aliter -yuvaika kal yauhon BAAnY, porxaras. 
conformatus est: (11) édv yuvh &p9 Id est: sicut mulier. .. omnium con- 
Tov Gvdpa aris Kal yaundj HAA, wor- sensu adultera est (cf. Rom. 7, 3),.ita 
Xara, (12) wal éav advip api Thy etiam vir, qui etc. 
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dicam quantum huic occasioni satis sit. Rectius ap. Mc, 
scribetur rayrov xré. cum D, confirmante Clemente Alexan- 
drino (pp. 936, 938, 950, Barrov ultimo loco, aliis: gov et 
evxoAwrepov), quam Cum reliquis evxorwrepdy éortw xré., quae 
commutata sunt sec. Mt. In v. 24 verba rove metvoMirag 
ént (roic) xpjjacw Cum & B A omittenda (etsi sunt ap. Clem. 
quoque), ut magis etiam generalis sententia fiat; sed si 
haec spuria, ordo rectior is erit qui est in D; ita enim 
Iesus de divitibus primum dicet, tum de omnibus, ad haec 
autem recte discipuli subiungent «at rig Stivarac awliva, 
sicut antea post sententiam de camelo recte dicentur 
Gayu[3cioa. Propter similia verba recurrentia antiquitus 
omissio facta, tum (quod fit) ordo turbatus esse videtur. 
30, item est locus difficillimus ; crediderim autem inter- 
polata esse verba d¢ di apixev, quae in Dab ff? post kapy 
rovry adduntur ; debebat enim esse in proximis, si vera 
essent illa, non kcal sed 9. 32, DK ab verba kai @auPovvro 
tantum habent, omissis proximis of 8? axoAovPovvreg épo- 
Bovvro. Esse videtur contaminatio in optimis, cum anti- 
quitus fuerit of d? ax. tpoBovvro adscripto @auPBovvro (vel 
contra); inde natum «at éayj3., quibus in D expulsa sunt 
oi &. . . éuovvro. Aperte enim axoAovBovvrec Opponitur 
ty mpoaywv; ferri igitur nequit interiectum de eisdem kat 
RauBovvro. 11, 26, ei S& iuete xré. om. NB Syr. Lew. al. ; 
aut omissio fortuita est propter éuowréXevrov aut interpolatio 
(e Mt.). 13, 2 add. D it. pler. Cypr.: cai dia rpiy nuepov 
GAXog avacrijcera (éyeoOho., vel éyep@ avrov sec. lat. quosd.) 
dvev xepwv. Interpolata dicunt e 14, 58. Io. 2, 19; ego nihil 
affirmo, sed certe ex alia recensione non sunt. 14, 3, vapdou 
marine ToAvTeAovg om. D, casu puto, cum etiam d ea verba 
praebeat, et si offensioni est mirus in his cum Iohanne 
(12, 3) consensus, sit aliquid vel apud hunc vel apud Mc. 
interpolatum, sed testimonium codicis D in eam causam 
ne adhibeamus. 4, pro foav Sé tiveg ayavakrodvteg mpd¢ 
éavrobe Da ff*i of 88 antral abrov Sterovoivro (infer se add. 
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a). Ap. Mt. (26, 8) est iddurec 82 vf wal. iyyavdkrnoar ; 
SawovetoOa nonnisi in Actis. 25, pro ovxér: (hoc om. X al.) 
ov a) wiw Daf ov mw) tpoc8% meiv, quod omnes numeros 
veritatis habet; ov mu) miw est ap. Mt. Le. 39, rov avrov 
Adyov cimwv OM. Dac ff*k; possunt haec sec. Mt. esse 
adscripta. 41, améye rd rédoc cai » wea D (cf. it. syr.), 
admixta ut vid. interpretatione vocis améya; sincera enim 
ceterorum lectio. 47, rwv"’rapearnxérwv om. Da, recte fort. 
72D ro pia 6 elev “Inoove (corrupte my), tum om. (cum 
142" a) verba ipsa Iesu, quae omissio probanda videtur ; 
suppletum est e Mt. Le. Pro émPadwv e&Aaev D it. vulg. 
al. kat npgaro kAalev, quae est explicatio. 15, 15, SovAd- 
pevog toijoat TO ixavov ty SyAw om. D ff? k; item 19 «at 
nbivreg ra yOvata TpoceKbvouv a’tw om. Dk (propter dnoo- 
réX.?); item 24 om. rig ri apy D ff? kn (om. Matth.). Nihil 
his testimoniis tribuerim; in v. 15 cetera quoque in D ad 
Matthaei similitudinem mutata, qui illa PBovAduevog xré. 
omittit. v. 27 (om. etiam D) recte proscripserunt. 34, pro 
tyxatthimeg D (ci, sed non d) wveidioac. 16, 1 Dn q (cf. k) 
kat mopevOcicat iyydpacay KTé., pro Kal dcayevouévou Tov caf33a- 
tov Mapia Mayo. kat Mapia “lax. cat Zarwun ydeacav. 
Multo praestat lectio D; primum enim inepte in vulgari 
lect. nomina iterum exhibentur post 15, 47, neque plane 
eadem ; tum minus apte mulieres exacto demum sabbato 
(i.e. post occasum solis) haec coémunt, quae et potuerant 
die Veneris emere et dicuntur eo die emisse apud Lucam. 
Tam prope autem haec absunt ab eis quae omnium con- 
sensu spuria sunt, ut nihil miri sit esse hic quaedam 
aliunde interpolata. 3 sq. jv yap péyac ofddpa De ff nv 
syr. Hieros. Euseb. post pvnuefov v. 3 inserunt, ubi tam 
apta sunt quam inepta in v. 4; tum pergunt eid. «xa 
tpxovrat kal evoloxovary amtoKexvALouévov tov AiBov (avrov azo. 
Euseb.). Haec quoque differentia indidem repeti potest 
unde illa quae est in v. 1, neque profecto cogimur ut 
duplicem recensionem statuamus a Marco oriundam. Sed 
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omnino apparet non esse cur quisquam talia de hoc libro 
opinetur. Summi pretii est codex D ad manum Marci 
recuperandam; insigni fide quaedam vel servavit vel non 
admisit, cum aliis locis eandem fidem alii codices praesti. 
terint ; sed ipsa duplicis alicuius recensionis vestigia, quae 
1, 32 sqq. nobis detegere visi sumus, etsi clarius apparent 
in D, apparent tamen in ceteris quoque, neque omnino 
genere atque indole D a ceteris diversus est, sicut est 
certe in Actis. Itaque adversario sic affirmandum fuit: 
eandem esse, quod ad D attineat, euangeliorum atque 
Actorum condicionem, exceptis tamen Matthaeo Iohanne 
Marco. 

Id autem est: eandem esse in utroque libro Lucae, 
cui affirmationi non est cur a principio obsistendum esse 
putare possim; nihilo enim magis contra me quam pro 
me est. Exposui inde videri diversitatem omnem repe- 
tendam, quod in Theophili usum Lucas librum suum 
iterum scripserit: quod si in Actis fecit, etiam in euan- 
gelio fecisse putandus est, sique in hoc fecit, potuit propa- 
gari et hoc exemplum et antiquius, unde diversae duae 
recensiones nasci potuerunt. Sed non est necesse ut 
utrumque exemplum propagatum sit; itaque si una exstat 
euangelii recensio, ne id quidem est contra me. Etsi 
igitur contentus esse poteram eis quae adhuc demonstrata 
sunt, nolim tamen propter ignaviam defugere videri labo- 
rem Lucani quoque euangelii examinandi. Verum ne in 
ingens is labor crescat, haec faciamus. Primum segrege- 
mus omnia quae e ceteris euangeliis interpolata vel sunt 
vel possunt esse videri: velut quod genealogia Christi 
c. 3, 23 sqq. in uno D secundum Matthaeum mutata est. 
Exstat autem magna vis apud Lucam quoque huiusmodi 
corruptelae, atque inde repeti potest, quod duo prima 
capita, deficiente scilicet hac corrumpendi causa, in uni- 
versum nihil magnopere in D a reliquorum traditione 
differunt. Tum, cum in paucis quibusdam tamen differant 
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haec quoque, et ea quae in his primis capitibus sunt exa- 
minabimus et quae in ultimis, inde a vigesimo altero; nam 
in his ultimis iam alii ante me duplicis recensionis vel 
duarum editionum vestigia cognoscere posse sibi visi 
sunt. 

Itaque in c. 1, v. 63 sq. haec est lectio vulgaris: «at 
airhoag mvaxidvov Eypayev AEywv* "lwavne zoriv rd Svoua avrov. 
cat @adpacav mavrec. ave xOn O& TO otdua ab’rov Tapayojua 
kal ) yAwaoa abroi, kal EX\dAu ebAoyav Tov Bedv. D om. Aéywv 
cum e, tum post év. avrov habet (cum abg'): «al wapa- 
xpiua BAVOn %) yAWoaa adrod, kal @Mabpacav wavrec’ avewyOn 
88 rd ordéua avrov, Kai éXaAe «ré. Similiter ff*, nisi quod kai 
abu. wm. eodem loco exstat quo in XB etc.; inde «ai 
aveyxOn. Duo testes (g Scriv. et 1) om. rapayxpiiua kai 4 
yAwaoa avrov, videlicet propter duocuréXevrov; minusc. duo 
pro cat H yA. avrov hab, Kat éXOy 6 deopde Tig yAwoone avrov, 
cf. Mc. 7, 353; alii duo post yA. a. add. dinoPpwOn, quae est 
interpolatio. Verum estne boni scriptoris dicere avewyOy 
} yAwooa? Tum éypayev Aéywv cum sit, ‘ screpszt haec verba’ 
(sicut in VT. et ap. Iosephum): cur ‘ mirantur omnes’? 
Sec. D autem mirantur quod loquendi facultatem pater 
recuperavit, recte sane, nisi quod etiam in hac lectione 
male habet quod postmodo demum dicitur aveqyOn rd 
ordua avrov, quasi mirari homines quidquam potuerint ante- 
quam aperto ore loqui coeperit. Sed opem fert Syr. Lew., 
qui 20abu. wavreg extremo loco habet, om. autem aveyyOn 
7d ordua avrov; scribas igiturcum D Syr. Iw. . . . avrov 
kal wapaxp. EAbOn H yA. avrov (6 Seopde tig yA. a. etiam Syr.), 
tum cum Syr. et graecis plerisque kai élaAu edAoyav (Kai 
evAdye Syr.; cat 2A\dAa et ipsum e Mc. 7, 35 sumptum esse 
potest) rov Oedv; denique cum Syr. kai iOabu. wavrec, (65) 
kal ¢yévero xré. Duplex autem recensio hoc loco agnosci 
posse non videtur. Neque magis eo pertinet, quod in 
v. 66 fv sane bene om. Dlq Syr. Lew., vel quod v. 67 


Pro émpogirevcey Aéywv D habet clwev (neglegentiae id 
VOL. IX. L 
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esse potest); itaque primi capitis non exstat duplex re- 
censio. At c. 2,42 D habet: kat dre éyévero airy ern (ita 
et. Lablq) dudexa, avéBnoav of yoveig abrov Eyovreg abriy 
kata «ré. (item e), pro... éyévero trav . . . avaBawdvrwy 
avrwy xara xré. Fateor hoc esse simile multorum, quae in 
Actis ad recensionem £3 rettuli, sed id ideo, quia mihi de 
ea recensione ex aliis locis constabat; ex talibus certe 
constare non potuit. Accedit quod tyovre¢ abrév pro ‘cum 
eo’ graecum quidem est, sed alienum a N. T. Missa igitur 
faciamus prima capita, ad ultima accedamus. Primi 
versus c. 22 habent quod discrepet in D, sed nihil insigne; 
in v. 7 D it. part. rov macya pro rwv aZipuwv, male si mane- 
ant reliqua, optime si cum a haec év y %e ObecOa 75 raoya 
omittantur, erit enim % ij. tov wacya dies eius sacrificii, 
= 1) TowTn Hp. Tov albuwy, dre rd 7. EOvov (Mc. 14, 12). Vul- 
garis autem lectio iu. rév aZbuwv utique rowrn desiderat, 
quod est ap. Mt. et Mc. V.15 D solus xatvov Bow fy pro 
mAnpw9y; gravissimum autem quod inde a 19 rd Urip tuo 
usque ad 20 extr. in Da ff?il omnia omittuntur. Sed for- 
tasse non nobis gravissimum; ipsi enim W.-H. in reliquos 
codd, h.1. interpolationem admissam esse statuunt. V. 24 
D (fq, syr. Cur. et Sch. et Lew.) av ein (pro avriv Soxei civa), 
valde ex Lucae more loquendiet fort. recte. Mittamus hoc; 
it. puxpdrepo¢ Pro vewrepog 26; it. similia deinceps omnia, 
quae nihil ad rem nostram faciunt. Sed in 27 est addita- 
mentum in D latinisque valde conspicuum. Nempe pro 
ovxt 6 avaxeiuevog hab. aceff*al.: 2% gentibus quidem qui 
recumbit, in vobts autem non sic, sed qut ministrat. In D 
longe aliter: pergit is post cai 6 iyotuevog we 6 Siaxovoc 
(26) addens paddov 7) 6 avaksiuevog, tum éy@ yap év plow Yuov 


HAVov ovx we 6 avaxeluevog GAN we 6 Staxoviy, Kal dpsic 
nvEhOnre év rH Staxovia pov. Haec autem neque profecto 
reprehendi possunt et ex parte confirmantur ab Origine 
(v. Tschd.). Sed ne vulgaris quidem lectio reprehendi 
potest. Habemus igitur huius quidem loci duplicem 
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recensionem. An etiam triplicem? nam quid faciemus 
eis quae in a al, exstant? an hanc quidem explicationem 
dicemus? Nihil autem nos movere debet, quod post allata 
verba corrupte pergit D we 6 diaxovey (= 27 a extr.) of 
Stapenevnkdrec KTé., OMISSIS bueig dé ~ore; Nempe etiam in 
Actis frequentes sunt tales corruptelae, ex contaminatione 
maxime ortae. V. 42 sec. Daceff® habet inversum ordi- 
nem sententiarum; 43 sq. notum est abesse a parte tes- 
tium, referrique a W.-H. ad interpolationem antiquam. 
Quidni ad alteram recensionem? Nihil enim habent quod 
Luca indignum sit. Quidni igitur etiam haec quae sunt 
in D (aff?l) v. 51: wat éxrefvag riv xeipa ipparo avrov, cat 
amexareataQn 7d ovc adrov? Cf. 6, 10, Kat amexar. i xelp avrov. 
In 53 autem est egregia lectio D codicis, quae nescio an 
recipienda sit: aAX’ arn torly vuov % Opa Kal ovaia, ro 
oxdroe ; Nempe rov akdrove e Col. 1, 13, importune invectum 
videtur. Transeo reliqua huius capitis et prima proximi 
(in quibus sunt quae addant Marcion et latini quidam, 
apocryphorum speciem referentia); sed 23, 12 Dc sic 
habent: dvrec 88 év andia 6 MA. wat 6 ‘Hp. éyévovro pidor ev 
airy TH Huta, Pro eyévovro Sé pita & re ‘Ho. kal 6 I]. év avry 
TH ju. per GdAAHAWY' ToovmHpXov yap év EXDoq SuTEg mpde 
favrovc. Quod non exstat in N. T. anédia, non facit contra 
Lucam auctorem, qui est utique rariorum verborum ama. 
tor; et cur tandem hunc versum aliquis homo, nisi ipse 
auctor fuit, sic refinxit? Sed rursus v. 17, quem D et syr. 
Cur. Lew. post 19 demum inferunt, cum omittant A B al., 
potest interpolatus esse ex reliquis euangeliis. Itaque 
(nam nihil necesse est ulterius progredi) valuerunt profecto 
in Luca eaedem corruptionis causae quae in reliquis euan- 
geliis, sed praeter eas accessit alia diversitatis causa valde 
efficax, quam vix possis non ab auctore ipso repetere, qui 
bis sua scripserit. Nam et saepe inveniuntur tales loci et 
valde inter se lectiones discedunt; itaque cum in Marco 


dixerimus pia yeAidov tap ob moet, in Luca idem dicere non 
L2 
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possumus, fitque e multorum singulorum locorum recen- 
sione duplici duplex recensio capitum et partium, denique 
totius libri. Sunt autem quae confidenter ad hanc causam 
referre possis, sunt de quibus dubites, sunt etiam quae 
confidenter alii causae tribuas. Quod autem in primis 
duobus capitibus haec ultima diversitatis causa nondum 
valuit, sic quoque explicari poterit, ut dicas ab altera libri 
recensione sive editione duo prima capita omnino afuisse. 
Etenim a tertio statim capite incipiunt quae alterius re- 
censionis fuisse videntur (16 imyvod¢ 8 ra vohuara avrov 
elev; Cf. 5, 22), et d2 c. 3, 1 in N™ aliis omittitur, ut haec 
quae sequuntur ad prooemium libri 1, 4, apte adnectantur. 
Neque vero satis credibile est, ultimorum tantum capitum 
duas recensiones fuisse, multaque ex intermediis capitibus 
congeri possunt, quae hoc refellere videantur, velut 12, 1 
D (ital. part.) woAA@v 88 SxAwY oupmeptexdvTwy KdKAy, tum 
ibid. D Gore adAnAove ouurviyav. Sed ad reliqua adversarii 
argumenta nunc pergendum, postquam gravissimum satis, 
ut opinor, refutavimus. 

Dicit enim vir doctissimus, additamenta codicis D 
partim conglutinata esse e fragminibus aliunde ex Acto- 
rum libro collectis. Ita quae Act. 11, 2, de Petro leguntur, 
ex eis esse composita, quae alibi de Paulo Lucas narret. 
Ipse igitur confitetur, non unum aliquem locum interpola- 
torem transtulisse, id quod sane facile erat, sed laboriose 
dicit eum complures contexuisse, quam molestiam cur sibi 
iniunxerit aegre perspicitur. Sed ne vere quidem hoc 
dicit. Ard ixavod yxpdvov 70éAnoev nopevBijva ei¢ ‘IepoodAvpa 
Petrus; Paulus autem (24, 17) &¢ érav mwAdvwy éAenuoodvac 
mojswyv mapeyévero. Tpvopwvicag rove adeAgotc de Petro; 
de Paulo rpocgwveiv est 21, 40; 22, 2, sed alio sensu. ’Em- 


atnglkag avtrovg moAdv Adyov motobuevog; de Paulo similia 
sunt 13, 45, verum in 3, nisi quod etiam secundum a 
saepius ille émornpiZe. Tum &d rav xwpov proficiscitur 
Petrus; ubi Paulus? Immo quae addit 6 eatenus cum 
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reliquo libro congruunt, ut facile eundem auctorem agno- 
scere possis, sed non tam ad verbum cum aliis locis, ut 
interpolator agnoscendus sit, suntque etiam in addita- 
mentis quaedam Graf \eydueva, quae ni essent, mos Lucae 
consuetus fortasse parum servaretur. Ita in euangelio 
quoque eis locis quos supra exscripsi: ovpmepiyew 12, 1 
(cum ovumviyev quod ibidem est similiter exstet c. 8, 42: 
of SyAor ovvéryov adréy), andia 23, 12; etiam vdnua 3, 16, 
non est nisi apud Paulum. LEiusdem scilicet est vénua 
Paulinum semel adhibere et gpovetvy Paulinum semel Act. 
28, 22, eiusdemque ovutepiéxev, ovvavacrpépecOac Act. 10, 
41 3, ovvexropedecPa A. 3, 11 B, ovyxatavedew A. 18, 27 B, 
et ovyxarasaivev, ovyxatarifecOa, ovyxarapngiZav, ovprepi- 
AapBavev, cvvapioracPa, quae nusquam sunt in N. T. prae- 
ter Lucam. 

Sed etiam omnino male haec additamenta adversarius 
scripta esse dicit, indigneque plane hoc auctore. Ex- 
emplis utitur 11, 2 et 13, 27,id est locis qui in D aperte 
corrupti exhibentur. Sed si ea quae 13, 27 sec. a leguntur 
bene scripta esse putat, nescio quid sit ex eius sententia bene 
scribere ; aut si minus bene scripta, sed tamen non indigna 
Luca, desinat lectiones $ reprehendere. Ego cum haec 
hoc scriptore digna non putarem, coniectura locum temp- 
tavi; alios autem multos fere intemptatos relrqui, quamvis 
minime iudicarem bene scriptos esse. Pertinet ad id genus 
oratio Tertulli 24, 5 sqq., pars orationis Pauli c. 13, 17 sqq., 
ubi intolerabilem in modum adnexa per «ai particulam 
continuantur; tum foede structa illa 22, 17, éyéverd pot 


trosrpifavrt . . . [kal] mpocevxouévov pov .. ., yevéoBa pe 
». . alia plurima. Adversarius autem tam misellum hune 
scriptorem putat, ut ne ea quidem ab eo abiudicare confi- 
denter audeat, quibus omnis sensus loci pervertitur, dum- 
modo legantur non in D sed in Vaticano. Reprehendit 
quidem Bernardum Weiss, quod nimis confidenter reiecerit 
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‘EAAnviorag 11, 20 (Vv. p. 302) quamvis et ipse non possit 
non videre, sententia "EXAnvag flagitari. 

Omnium vero iniquissimum est, quod a me postulat ut 
omnia, quae codicis D propria sunt, ab eadem hac origine 
repetam indeque explicem. Solent codicis cuiusvis lec- 
tiones partim falsae esse partim verae, neque fieri potest, 
ut utraeque eandem originem habeant. Tum verae ipsae 
aut solae verae sunt, aut non minus verae eis, quae ex 
altera aliqua recensione profectae sunt. Falsarum autem 
originem variam multiplicemque esse solere quis tandem 
nescit? Sit difficile ubique originem invenire, fac ut ipse 
interdum erraverim, cum alteri recensioni aliquam lec- 
tionem tribuerim quae deberetur interpolationi alienae; 
sed summa rei talibus erroribus, quamvis multi sint, 
minime mutabitur. 

Denique quod suspicionem moveri dicit varietate illa, 
quae inter ipsos testes recensionis (3 esse soleat : evanescet 
eius varietatis longe maior pars, si causam Laudiani Ea 
reliquorum separaverimus. Est autem profecto separanda. 
Nempe D et Floriacensis a patribus multis ecclesiae 
Latinae sustinentur, E contra a nemine praeter Bedam, 
qui ipso E usus esse videtur, et iudicavit iam Wetstenius 
ille (II. 451), graeca codicis E e latinis esse translata, inde 
explicari diversitatem quae inter D et E_ intercedat. 
Nam quod Wetstenius idem hoc iudicium etiam ad D 
extendit, nihil me movet; etenim ad diversitatem expli- 
candam plane sufficit, si alteruter ex his codicibus e latino 
additamentorum (3 archetypo pendere iudicetur. Ceteri 
autem testes recensionis £ ita fere inter se et consentiunt 
et dissentiunt, ut expectandum erat in lectionibus quae. et 
cum altera recensione perpetuo contaminarentur et in 
marginibus librorum circumferrentur ideoque minore cum 
cura propagarentur. Hanc enim ipsam ob causam ea 
quoque, quae explicandi causa passim euangeliis adscripta 
sunt, formam saepe aliam apud alios testes referunt. 
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Itaque stat adhuc inconcussa sententia Iohannis Clerici 
—is enim primus eius auctor esse videtur—exstare Acto- 
rum libri duplicem recensionem ab ipso Luca profectam. 
Neque mediocrem in modum ea sententia confirmata est, 
si quidem apparuit extra Lucae scripta nihil simile Canta- 
brigiensem codicem exhibere. 

D. Halis Sax. 


FRIDERICUS BLASS. 








BLAYDES’S ADVERSARIA IN 


BLAYDES’S ADVERSARIA IN TRAGICORUM 
GRAECORUM FRAGMENTA:. 


HE veteran editor of Sophocles and Aristophanes, 
after completing his monumental edition of the 
latter poet, an edition which owes to Halle its beautiful 
typography and sumptuous appearance, has, as his next 
contribution to Greek literature, collected such adversaria 
on the fragments of the Greek Tragedians as had naturally 
accumulated in the course of a long life devoted to ‘the 
study of Greek poetry. Dr. Blaydes had already published 
a similar, though somewhat smaller, volume on the Greek 
Comic Fragments, alternately taking as his basis the edi- 
tions of Meineke and Kock. In the present volume he 
has based his ear/zer remarks? on the 5th edition of Dindorf 
(1869) and the 1st of Nauck (1856); but this portion was 
written, and for the most part printed, before its author 
came to the knowledge of Nauck’s second edition (1889): 
hence Dr. Blaydes determined to add an appendix, incor- 
porating with the vast new materials accumulated by 
Nauck those of scholars who, like Gomperz, have written 
on the Fragments since. This appendix covers no less 
than 181 additional pages. The volume ends with two 
tables—(1) in which the numbers of Nauck’s 1st and 2nd 
editions are drawn out opposite to each other ; (2) in which 
the numbers of Dindorf’s 5th edition are similarly pre- 


1 Halis Saxonum (Halle), 1894. 
* Le. the first half of the volume, pp. 3-248. 
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sented opposite to those of Nauck*. The advantage of 
these two tables is not small; any reader of fragments so 
numerous as those of the Greek Tragici and Comici must 
know how much time is lost in hunting for the same frag- 
ment in the differing numerations of separate editions. 

To English students of Greek these two volumes (on 
the Tragic and Comic Fragments) will have a ational 
interest, for they embody many suggestions of our own 
scholars, either unknown or neglected hitherto. I will men- 
tion some names of acknowledged distinction—Badham, 
the late H. A. J. Munro, J. P. Mahaffy, Lewis Campbell, 
R. C. Jebb, Professor Margoliouth, Arthur Palmer. 

One of the strongest points in Dr. Blaydes’s latest 
volume is, as might be expected from his former works, 
the great accumulation of parallel citations in illustration, 
or explanation of, the meanings of passages and words. 
Such are the large illustrations of awpf&, p. 46, which show 
that this peculiar word was used by Plato, Sophron, Theo- 
critus, Lucian, and Alciphron; of avré dei€e rovpyov, p. 48; 
of the strange name ®ayevdc, supported by ’Axesanevdc, 


KNavoapevoc, AsEauevdc, Troapevdc, ib.; of aomdirne by 
xwoitng aoritne drAitne, ib.; of rapa orabuny, p. 52; of Gara 
Moyo, p. 156; Of 6udbev Ha, p. 159; but, indeed, of most of 
the more remarkable combinations of words which occur in 


the Tragic Fragments, The value of this kind of illustration 
is at once perceptible, if we consider how often the succes- 
sive writers of plays imitated each other. A familiar and not 
unamusing instance may be found in Aesch. fr, 180, Soph. 
fr. 140 (kaxoouo¢g ovpavn). On this throwing about of maéellae 
Dr. Blaydes quotes two illustrations, one from Athenzus, 
the other from Demosthenes. Others probably may be 
found; one at least will occur to every memory. On Eurip., 
fr. 17, ob« Eore MeDovg igpdv GAXo wArv Adyos, is cited Herod. 
viii. 111 ; then Hel. 1002, which seems to support év avOpu- 
rou ioe against ¢peri (Kock), ppeot (Blaydes) ; then a very 
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fine passage from Demosth. 780, cat dikne ye kat evvoutac Kad 
aidove ciot act avOpwrog Bwpol, of wiv KadAAtoTOL Kal aywrarot 
év avr TH WuXy éExdorov Kai TH poet, of 6? Kat KOWW)) TOC Tact 
rysav idpuuévor. Eurip., fr. 571 (569 Nauck*) is a regular 
trial ground for emenders— 
tas Bporav 
yvopas oxorav ote Mayvaris dios 


thy dogav EAxet Kat peOlioryow radu. 


The simplest conjecture is probably Meineke’s waetre, 
which, by the way, is omitted both by Nauck and Blaydes. 
Most of the critics attack the word oxomeyv, for which 
Buttmann proposed xAomebwv, Hartung and Kock émorav, 
Nauck wadtbwy or imwrov, Blaydes tAéyywv, or possibly 
yvwmag oxomei te yore M. AiPoc, and in his second part 
Stwxwy Or dcafpwv. Here neither Nauck nor Blaydes is 
complete without the other. But here again much of the 
value of Dr. Blaydes’s remarks lies in the parallels which 
he has quoted from various authors on the magnet. 

Eurip., fr. 582 (578 N’) still leaves unexplained the 
strange ypauparwv. Palamedes says he had discovered 
letters, by which, if one was in foreign parts, he might 
learn how things were going on at home; then— 


maciv t adroOvnoKovta ypaypatwv wérpov 
ypawavras eizeiv. 


Scaliger conj. xpnudrwv . . . ypavavra Acinav. It might be 
suggested that ypapavrag is yedyarra o’, and that rauarwv, 
‘ possessions,’ has been ousted by its rarity, ‘and that when 
you are dying you should write and tell your children the 
amount of their possessions.’ Dr. Blaydes is here dis- 
appointingly silent. 

Eurip. 591 (594 N')— 


€uy yap HAGe pytpi Kedvy mpds A€xos 
Zevs. 
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Dobree, Conington, Nauck successively emended this 
kedvov tic Aéxoc. Blaydes, with much greater probability, 
suggests korvov ic A€xoc. Blaydes seems also to be the first 
who has called in question the word mreptywy, in fr. 597 
(594 N?) dédupor 7 Gpxro taig wxutAavorge wrepiywv puraic, 
suggesting ovpwy or dcowv. That Euripides should have 
ascribed wzzgs to the great and little Bears is impossible. 
I would suggest mrepvwy, ‘ heels,’ on which the Bears seem 
to revolve. 
Eurip., fr. 627 (629 N‘)\— 


ciciv yap eiot SipOepar percyypadeis (peAayypadeis Bergk.) 
ToAAav yépovoa Aogiou yypupatuv. 


This passage is well illustrated from fr. Adesp. 369 and 
Herod. v. 58. 
Eurip., fr. 636 (637 N')— 


en ‘ > a , , 
6p® Tov axtais vouada kupatopbopov 
GAuderov. 


Valckmaer’s dpe y’ éx’ is less probable than Blaydes’s épw 
mpoc, and the latter scholar’s correction xvupuardpQopov, 
‘wandering over the waves,’ is so fully supported by 
parallels from each of the three tragedians as to amount to 
certainty. 

Eurip., fr. 728 (Nauck *)— 


a , > , > > a 
iret ror woAEuos Ov TavT EvTUXELV, 
> a“ 4 , , “~ 
éoOdav 8é xaipe mropacww veaviav. 


Conington’s ravrwy rvxeiv is plausible, and accepted as right 
by Nauck in both editions. It certainly agrees with the 
similar passages quoted by Blaydes, p. 340, especially the 
last, Soph., fr. 657. 4,”Apn¢ yap ovdéy rwv xaxov AwriZera. 
I cannot, however, think it certain, though not much is 
gained by wavrug Aayeiv or Kraveiv. May not the reading 








yv 


A 
l 


wo 
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Je * of MSS. be right ?—‘ War, even where prosperous, has its 


misfortunes: it is apt to kill off the best young men.’ 

Is it perversity, or some malignant chance, that a con- 
jecture which I believe to be right, and which I published 
in the Fournal of Philology twenty years ago, is not re- 
corded either by Nauck or Blaydes? It is in Eur., fr. 740 
(NS *)— 

kat’ évavN’ épéwv aBadrovs éi re 


Actpavas Toipévia T dAo. 


For éxt re Nauck conj. éma@y or épimwv, Hense imac, 
Wecklein ipimvacg, Blaydes aParove re tapoc. I thought, 
and think still, that it is 7 & mp, constructed like et woft in 
Aj. 886, rig . . . tov wpdOupor | & molt trAGZSpuEvov Acbaawr | 
azéoc: Philoct. 1204, §igog et woev | i yévuv 7} Bedéwy ru 
mpoméupare. Poetically, the vagueness thus introduced— 
‘the untrodden meadows, where’er they might be,’ is 
pleasing ; and paleographically it is the kind of corruption 
of which many examples might be found. In the following 
verse I would offer with hesitation woméw’ Gon. At any 
rate rofuma has not yet been shown to be used adjectivally, 
and Meineke’s amofuma 7’ is far-fetched and unsupported. 
Eur., fr. 773 (776 N’*)— 


dp’ GABos adbrois Ste rupAds ouvyperet 
tupras Exovar Tas ppévas tai THs TYXNS; 


kai Suotruxeicg Halm, xov« evardyoug H. A. J. Munro, kat rap- 
pata OF Kai rag xépag Blaydes. I believe the poet wrote 
Kowy TOXYD. 

In the five fragments of the Phaethon Blaydes has 
much to offer. 775 (773 N*) 2, on aire rf ypyZeac he again 
raises the question whether aire: ei re yoyZerg may not be the 
original, as in Soph. Electr. 316, iorépe ri cor piAov seems to 
represent jordpe ei ri cor p. His note there deserves a men- 
tion, but it hardly settles the question. In 36 he antici- 
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pates Nauck’s 2nd ed. in writing meAaZa, not weAdoon, for 
meAaca Of the MS.; in 42, where the MS. gives aovs, he 
suggests aipova’: this too is anticipation of Nauck? ; Nauck' 
gives avfovo’, But it is hard to believe, spite of doth 
Blaydes and Nauck’, that rndsorwAewe of the MS. in 69 can 
be a corruption (as Cobet thought) of oty’ torw A~we: Nauck 
was surely right in his earlier correction, rij’ Zorw A. One 
suggestion of my own on this fragment I may mention, 
to write for kukvog at, which Nauck states to be the m. pr. 
of the MS., not Kixvog axel, but Kixvog ade. 

In the second long fragment of the Phaethon (781 N? *) 
Iam disappointed not to find any new suggestion for the 
unexplained o:facceovconoAyor of the MS. (see Blass, p. 11 
of his Kiel dissertatio de Phaethontis fragmentis Claro- 
montants). The first part of it is probably, as Hermann 
conj., ov Passov; ov(k) (ovx!), but neither his auoAyov, nor 
Dobree’s sraAaypov, nor Herwerden’s O0péusov carries con- 
viction. In v. 18 Hermann’s conjectural d¢eiAw, ‘I have 
to thank you for this espousal,’ is accepted in the former 
half of Dr. Blaydes’s book, whilst Wilamowitz’s perhaps 
more likely aeiéw is commended in the second (p. 343). 
In 33 roi¢ xara ordua has been ingeniously corrected by 
Blass into roi¢ xara orafua; but may not xara ordua be 
right, ‘the gods who are sung,’ as in Nub. 158? In 36, 
where the MS. gives apnoricwppwvracaveapyerabe. « (Blass, 
p. 13), Blaydes would write ag’ fi¢ ye cwppwv mace tic 
apxecOa: pret. Possibly ag’ fig ye cwppwv wag av apxecBa 
Gedo. In 45 uh rw’ “Hpatarog xdArAov Aduag éreoppete éAaOpa 
ouupréEy mvp, Blaydes ingeniously conjectures ydXov. 
And would not éeoppete be a very strong word to be 
applied to a mental quality like rage? 54, AnPOévra gairAwe 
is well explained ‘ being taken lightly, being made light 
of,’ 

But it is time to turn to some of the newer fragments. 
We may take first the Aeschylean passage published by 
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Weil in 1879, and referred by him to the Kapee of that 
poet (Nauck’, fr. 99; Wecklein 99; Blaydes, p. 256), and 
for other conjectures Wecklein, ii., pp. 297-8. 

Dr. Blaydes has, in the main, contented himself here 
with recording the more plausible conjectures of the scholars 
who have preceded him, offering but little of his own. 
Among these latter, however, I would mention his ov’ 
éuéubaro (8) for ovx of the papyrus. The line, as given in 
‘this, is 


EKAPTEpNTaapovpasKkaLovKkEeenWaTo, 


which is rather against apovpa 8’ ov« 2., as Wecklein prints 
it. Blaydes would accept Schenkl’s ex. dpovpav oid’ 
éuéuparo. To me the indication of the papyrus seems 
clearly to point to xov« tuéup~aro, and I would write the 
whole passage thus— 


kal tpeis dyavas, Tpels yuvatkeious mévous 


> , , > > , 
éxaptépyno apovpa KouK éveuaro. 


Verses 15, 16, are thus given in the papyrus—rprroves 
rovvuuvpopytilevyepaterat. sapnoovaaxunsdeEapeog xaixero. 
Blaydes would elicit from the former of these verses— 


7 >. - ‘ A , , 
tpirov & éuos vois ppovriow yxepalerat, 


holding doubtful language as to the latter. Here I agree 
in believing that yemaZerac is sound, but would write the 
rest thus— 

tpirov 5& rod vov’v ppovriow xepalerat, 

Saprydov, aixpy py o “Apews xaGixero, 
or, 

Saprydov’ aixpy py ’E"Apews xabixero, 
‘a third suspicion welters in my mind’s thought, that 
perhaps a spear launched by Ares may have reached 
Sarpedon,’ or ‘reached thee, Sarpedon.’ Biicheler’s rpirov 
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8 rov viv doovriaw yepdtoua gives, I think, too harsh a 
construction for the genitive. 
Verses 18, 19, stand thus in the papyrus— 


kAcoyapyketevAoTicAoTiapaTos Tacns VTEpTEpwWVTESAAXLLOVTTEVTS, 


in which the only thing certain seems to be that 18 begins 
with xAgo¢g (or possibly xAtw) yap ijxe(v), and ended with 
hwriopatoc. All the attempts recorded by Nauck and 
Wecklein seem unsatisfactory. But I wonder that all my 
predecessors have explained aAymov as some case of 
a\xyoc. It is more probably ayxfuov, ‘neighbouring,’ a 
word used by Euripides (fr. 859 N'), and well agreeing with 
orevig, ‘the adjoining strait.’ 

Dr. Blaydes has devoted eight pages to a complete 
edition of the important Antiope fragment discovered by 
Sayce and Mahaffy (pp. 104-112). This new recension is 
very valuable, as illustrating Euripides by himself—surely, 
where a long and fine passage is in question, the first 
consideration. But it contains a fair number of new con- 
jectures, e.g. A. 21 rivec d& kat ri Spavrec. B. 14 ePaivy, 
which the citations from other plays make more than pro- 
bable, 19 mpwra, 22 oeuvdv Or oeuva (nearly certain) ; 
C. 7 id i, 11 adadkal &, péya Boar’ “Apewe irw pédog, 
accompanied by a rich forest of parallels; in 14 Mr. 
Headlam’s suggestion that aiuarog has replaced an original 
dica rox is shown to be improbable, and my own conjecture 
tracey defended by Hipp. 1172; 43, éradav Scvov 9 Kaduov 
moka: 46, Starkie’s rd roEov pia toAcuiwy is supported 
from Her. 261, Aesch. fr. 353, 2. The importance of this, 
the latest find of any magnitude that bears on Greek 
tragedy, make these pages one of the most interesting 
sections of Dr. Blaydes’s work. 

_ In the long and interesting passage ascribed to Critias, 
which attributes the invention of gods to the ingenuity of 
a ‘shrewd and wise-minded man’ (mruxvé¢ reg kat aopde 
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yveunv avio), who thought to deter mankind from crimes 
by imaginary fears uf a vague abstraction which saw and 
heard everything, a passage to which the various ‘settings 
of Primus tn orbe deos fectt timor seem to go back as a 
probable source, Dr. Blaydes offers, amongst many others, 
the following suggestions:—In verse 19 he translates 
dicw Octav dopwv by speciem divinam gerens, no doubt 
rightly, as gopwy indicates. 22, for tav S ov ayy Tt 
Bovrtbye waxédv, where Nauck edits xiv ovyj mm, Blaydes 
proposes éav oé y’ ab ovyy t. Ido not feel sure that ody is 
wrong, and similarly in 28, 


vaiew 8 épacxe tovs Oeovs évradl?’ iva 


padior’ av ebérdngev avOparovs dywv, 


I can see no necessity for changing dywv to Aéywv with 
Grotius, ‘habitare dicebat deos ibi quo eos cum duxisset 
maxima formidine homines adfecturus erat.’ In 37, for 
rowbvrouc St meptéarnsev Blaydes offers rofove 8? repiéornaev. 

I will.not deny that this, the latest addition to the 
literature of the Tragic Fragments, appears to me not 
unfrequently to play too much into the hands of those who, 
like Blaydes’s deceased friend Burges, are always scenting 
error in the traditional texts of Mss. Not a few verses 
which a long line of scholars have thought to need cor- 
rection may be right. I will put a few of them together. 
The satyric Zuachus of Sophocles probably, but not cer- 
tainly, contained this verse— 


8 Xr , ‘ > é , 
TPAXUS KEAWVYS KEPXVOs ECavioTaTal, 


‘the harsh ruggedness of a tortoise-skin springs up’ on 
the body of Io, metamorphosed into a cow; Nauck says 
‘ ye Awvne corr uptum Herwerden writes rpayic 6? gwriic x. 
tEaviera, quoting Ovid, M. i. 636, Et conata quert mugitus 
edidtt ore. Dr. Blaydes agrees with both in suspecting 
something wrong, and corrects thus rpayic¢ 8’ Srwe¢ Képxvoe 
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ne tavlorara, considering yedévn¢ a mere variant for 
xfpxvoc. With great respect for these three distinguished 
scholars, I venture to maintain that yeAwvne is a legitimate 
word, and has an intelligible meaning. What better type 
of roughness than a tortoise’s corrugated and puckered 
skin? or what could more clearly suggest the unsightliness 
which had replaced Io’s smooth and tender limbs? It is 
obvious, too, that the general meaning of roughness! is 
allowed by Blaydes, yet this is the only real objection to 
xeAwvne. 

A far stronger instance is Eurip., fr. 172, N’?, which the 
ss. of Stobaeus give thus— 


a ” »* a = , 
OUT €LKOS apxev OUTE XPV élvat VOLOV 

, > i iy \ ‘ , 
Tupavvov elvar’ pwpia dé kal Oérew 


a a « , , ~ 
ds Tav Spoiwv BovdAerat Kpareiy povos. 


Nauck quotes no fewer than eleven corrections of these 
verses. It was time for Dr. Blaydes to observe, what I 
hope most readers will assent to, ‘ Futiles correctiones. 
Sensus est. Neque per se (Angl. to begin with; Gall. 
d’abord) aequum est neque consuetudinem hanc esse opor- 
tebat ut tyrannus aliquis esset,’ and he rejects all the 
proposals except apyjv. Even this seems to me quite 
‘unnecessary ; surely doxeuv, ‘to hold rule,’ states the case at 
the outset, which is then repeated in another form, more 
Euripideo, in ripavvoy eivat. 

Soph., fr. 424, N’, is thus given in the Mss. of the 
scholia on Pindar— 


mavt oloOa, mdvr’ édeba ravreraApeva 
~ 4 > 4 , 4 
pvO0s yap Apyokiori cvvréuve Bpayis. 


Blaydes (p. 51) would correct ovvréuve, a slight and per- 
fectly probable emendation. Yet even here the infinitive 


' For it might be urged that «épxvos only applies to harshness of voice. 
VOL. IX, M 
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may be defended, ‘You have the whole story; I have 
spoken all I was ordered ; for my task is short for making 
quick end, as is the Argive way.’ 

Let us take another and longer specimen, Soph., fr. 524, 
N*. Campbell’s edition represents the amount of alteration 
which can be thought necessary. There are ten verses, 
In 3 Valckenar corrected ai véat piv (or piv yao) rarpde¢ to 
ai véa piv év mwarodc: in 6 Dobree changed eUppovec to 
Zugpovec: in 10, for adn6j, Campbell would read with 
one MS. a40n, Kock arnvij, Blaydes andy. These, and the 
obvious alteration of SteuroAobued’ to SteuroAwpued’, are all 
that is really required. But the conjectures on the ten 
verses in Nauck, not counting the above-mentioned, 
amount to no less than 14, including the names of Meineke, 
Cobet, and Herwerden. Dr. Blaydes adds many new 
ones. Were the text of this fragment in the condition of 
some of Catullus’s poems, I could understand this, and 
even approve of it. As it is, 1 am obliged to swell (for 
once) the yelping chorus of those who think, perhaps un- 
gratefully, that the art of the eixaorij¢ is here lost labour. 

Those who know Nauck’s kook have some reason to 
complain that English contributions to the literature of 
the Tragic Fragments are very scantily represented, and 
that some of their most convincing emendations are 
entirely omitted. The book I have here imperfectly 
reviewed will help future editors to a more complete know- 
ledge of what has been written in this country no less than 
abroad. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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RE-EDITED BY G. WISSOWA. 


E have all been brought up to believe, and we have 
corroborated by our own experience, that Pauly’s 
Encyclopedia of classical antiquity was the most thorough 
and trustworthy book of the kind ever published. To me, 
for example, working in the byways of Ptolemaic history, 
nothing is still more serviceable than the admirable articles 
by Cless, which exhaust in citation or in reference all that 


was then known concerning the Greek kingdom of Egypt. 
So that even after half a century the book retains a great 
and permanent value. But when we consider the strides 
that have been made in all departments of classical learn- 
ing, of which this Ptolemaic epoch is again a capital 
illustration, no one will deny that a new edition must be 
highly necessary of a standard work more than fifty years 
old. But the undertaking is one huge enough to intimidate 
both editors and publishers. For such a work cannot be 
merely corrected ; it must be re-cast. There is of course 
to be found in Germany an ample supply of specialists, 
who can produce thorough articles, up to date, upon almost 
any classical problem. But then they are a difficult team 
to drive. There are questions of harmony between one 
man’s views and another’s not easy to settle; there are 
questions of balance in the relative length of articles, in 
which an editor, dealing with specialists, cannot but find 


many obstacles. Still more must this be the case when 
M2 
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the writers hail from all parts of Germany, and are not 
bound by that general unity of sentiment which might be 
expected from a single university. But we do not find 
that the Editor’s home, Marburg, supplies any dispropor- 
tionate fraction of the work; and so we cannot but heartily 
admire and thank Prof. Wissowa for undertaking a task 
which must indeed make him many grateful friends, but 
these friends will be his silent readers, while those whom 
he has not satisfied may be his out-speaking censors. He 
is indeed fully conscious of his difficulties, and has enume- 
rated them in his Preface: ‘von der durch die Verhiltnisse 
unseres philologischen Biichermarktes gegebenen beschei- 
denen materiellen Honorierung ganz zu schweigen.’ But 
if a man of science is deterred by difficulties, all progress 
in his field must be despaired of. 

The Editor has adopted a principle the reverse of one 
preferred in the earlier edition. There the general treat- 
ment in large articles predominated, from which the reader 
was referred to many smaller ones on special points. In 
the present work the general articles are only intended 
to give a guide or clue through the field. The weight and 
detail of the special articles are increased. ; 

In following this arrangement the Editor does not 
conceal from himself the impossibility of cutting down 
the articles of his specialists to the limits which a harmo- 
nious arrangement and the relative importance of the 
subject would suggest. To prescribe narrow limits to 
such men would be to shipwreck the whole undertaking. 
But this concession does produce grave inequalities. 
There is an essay of 60 pp. on Aderglaube, apparently 
very exhaustive, whereas Azgyftos (Egypt) occupies only 
25, and is defective in its bibliography—Letronne’s Recueil, 
which resumes all that was in his Recherches, and is 20 
years later, with large additions to the material, is over- 
looked, nor are the Zedtschrift fir i gyptologie or the 
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Revue égyptologtque mentioned, perhaps because they are 
periodicals; but surely such special periodicals are among 
the foremost of the literature of the subject. Neither here 
nor under A/exandreta is Mr. Poole’s Cotns of Alexandria 
and the Nomes noticed. 

But before I leave the subject of disproportion I shall 
cite one case where Prof. Wissowa might fairly have set 
down his foot. Agzuzs, which I must tell even the readers 
of Hermathena is the name of a village in Susiana, occu- 
pies over 7 columns (nearly 3 pages), Cn. Jul. Agricola 
14 lines (to be supplied, I suppose, by a larger article 
under Fudiws). There are very few cases indeed of excessive 
brevity ; if the book has any fault it is the very commend- 
able one of being too elaborate ; 2900 double-column 4to 
pages to exhaust A~AP, and no more, point to a volumin- 
ousness which is only to be defended by the exceeding 
thoroughness of the work. Probably it will take the place, 
in many a poor scholar’s library, of a whole shelf of 
partial treatments, and so it may prove a veritable 
economy, if the matter is duly thought out. 

But the reader who takes this view will require some 
assurance that the staff of contributors is such as he may 
implicitly trust. So far as my knowledge of the German 
philological world goes, this is certainly the case. The 
stately catalogue of the writers, actual and prospective, 
printed in the front of the work, gives us all the security 
we could demand. Such names as Crusius, Hirschfeld, 
Hiibner, E. Meyer, Puchstein, Reitzenstein, K. Wachs- 
muth, Wilcken—to select but a handful—make us not 
only expect that what they undertake is thoroughly done, 
but that they would not associate their names with incom- 
petent colleagues, And if, in looking through the list, we 
miss some great names that we should gladly have found 
there, and find many not yet familiar to the English 
classical student, it should be remembered that elderly 
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men of great fame, with ample duties on hands, are not so 
likely to throw all their best work into such articles as are 
younger men, still struggling for a due recognition, and 
pursuing, with an ardour only known in Germany, the 
byways of some special subject. To me no feature in 
this book was more striking than the masterly articles 
written by men whose names I had hitherto missed or 
overlooked, but which I shall not here quote, lest they 
regard it as a proof of my ignorance. 

No single man could possibly criticize in detail such a 
mass of various learning, nor could it be done in a less 
space than the book itself occupies; for while the articles 
themselves are, as a rule, compressed and laconic, a 
difference of opinion with any of them should be main- 
tained by argument. To go through and verify such 
treatises, for they are really such, as those on 7a, 
Amazons, Altar, would require a long and special study, 
and a large space to express its results, I will here only 
set down a few notes which have occurred to me in my 
reading of the articles that touch upon the period which 
now occupies me. As specimens of perfect short articles 
I may point to Ae (monkey) and Amaséris; as specimens 
of more sustained work Prof. Wilcken’s Antiochus. The 
account of the recent excavations at the Amphzareton at 
Oropus will probably be new to most readers. 

Here and there we find an imperfect knowledge of 
English authorities. Thus, in the article on the Achean 
League, and elsewhere, the old edition of Freeman’s 
Federal Government is alluded to, not Mr. Bury’s valuable 
new edition (1893). The writer of Amphiktyony does not 
even mention Freeman’s remarkable chapter on that 
subject. 

The duties of the Egyptian Agoranom7 are set down 
as Strabo states them, not as we learn them from the 
papyri. Strabo seems to pile upon them the work of 
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the architects, the geometers, and the dykewatchers (ywuaro- 


giAaxec). 

Under Adphabet we have nothing but lapidary alpha- 
bets, nor is there any indication of the musical use of 
the early signs, or any reference to the subject of Mss. 
alphabets. 

Under ApuadOetacg Kéoag we miss an account of the use of 
this emblem upon coins, especially the Ptolemaic. 

The Egyptian aspect of the Axtgrapheus was not 
perhaps fully accessible to the writer. Our great new 
Monopoly Papyrus shows him to have been the vice- 
ceconomos. 

But there is no great book on growing subjects which 
can be, or pretends to be, complete. What we have 
before us is a faithful register of what is known about 
Classical antiquity in 1894, and as the subsequent volumes 
appear, this limit will be extended. As such, the book 
seems to me to stand quite alone in its completeness and 
in the general excellence of its execution. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 





ON TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM DIMEH 


(FAYYUM) 


N the Géttingen Nachrichten for December, 1892, 
F. Krebs has communicated an inscription on a 
black granite stele, found by H. Brugsch, near the north- 
west corner of the Birquet el Kurun, or lake of the 
Fayyum. It is apparently now at Berlin. Here is the 
text :— 


A. 


umep BaotAews TroXe 
pavov Tov kat AXefav 
Spov Geov piropnropos 
AzodAwnos Ioxvpiwvos 
ypapparevwv TlavraXe 
OVTL TWY OMOTLBWY TOLS 
ovyyevert Kat OLKOVO 
pot ourixwv THS Hpaxdre 
Sov pepidos to pL 
xarnpticato didocGar 
mapa TE €avTOV Kat Tw 
dia THs pepidos avo 
Aovpevwv vr avTous 

Kat €LS TOV peTETrELTA 
Xpovov Kar eros mrupov 
apraBas prBL o xa xa 
Tnpéaro amo voupnvias 
Tov @wv) rou WL es To 
aptoKkomw Soxvotrarov Kat 


Nedepont Geos peyrorors 
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His commentary tells us that Soknopaios is Sobek, or 
Souchos, of the island, and that Neferses is Isis. 

That the date is the year of the death of Ptolemy 
Alexander I. (viz. 88 B.C). 

That we here meet for the first time the o:xcovouog rwv 
orikwv, as contrasted with rwy apyvorxwy. 

That we now know that the division of the province 
into three pepidec is, as Wilcken had conjectured, not 
Roman, but Ptolemaic, and that the o«ovoyo¢g of the 
pepe Of Heracleides held the high rank of ‘equality with 
the cousins’ or peers. 

That the gift of half an artaba of wheat daily is also 
imposed upon the heirs of Apollonios, a Greek, and his 
subordinates. 

That the first payment was made on the first day of 
the 19th year of the king into the bakery of the temple 
(aproxomevy is a mistake for rov aproxomwov, Or ro aproxo- 
méLOV). 

Apart from the fact that the ‘ Petrie Papyri’ (Part II.), 
which he had not yet seen, contain ample evidence of the 
existence of the three pepideg nearly 200 years earlier than 
this time, and that it is not at all certain that a subordi- 
nate official called Apollonios, son of Ischurias, must be a 
Greek—the Egyptians of that day were often known by 
two names, one Greek, and one native—the following very 
similar inscription, which I copied at the Gizeh Museum, 
in March, 1894, throws new light on his text, and modifies 
some of his conclusions. I do not know whether it has 
yet been printed. Very probably it has appeared in some 
periodical which has escaped me. Even so, it is well 
worth reproducing in the present connexion, and on 
account of the curious questions which it raises. The 
material of this stele is also black granite, and the whole 
composition very similar, but in this case the lines are a 
little longer, and several important details are added. 
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B. 


umep BaciAews IroXenarov 
tov kat AXefavdpou Geov dito 
pPyntopos kat Avoaviov Tov 
ovyyevous kat oTpatynyou 

KQL ETL TWY TPOTOdwY Tov 
Apowovrov Lx Adup Z 

ex AViKnTOV oLKovoLou OLTLKWY 
tns HpaxAedou pepidos Katnp 
tia On di8008a Tapa Te eavTov 
Kat TWY UTATXOAOUPEVWY EV 
TL orKovoprar dia THS pepLdos 
KAT EVLAUTOV aTapxnV ELS TO 


t€pov TOV peytoTou Geov Soxvo 


m@avov Tupov ap T prBb wore 


ELS EKATTHY NMLEPay TOV Eviay 

tov mupov b ot Se peradnope 
vol THY XpeLav peTpHoOoVeL Ka 

T €TOS ELS TO LEpOY Tas Los ETL 
AapBavovres THv Karake.pe 

vyv vio Tov AviKyTou ev TwL repwe 
ypapynv Tov kat avépa 


It is well known that Alexander I. counted his own 
years up to 26, so that neither 19 or 20 would mean the 
last year of his life. We also have a new word for sub- 
ordinate officials, vrucxoAoupevor: cf. A 12-13 for the 
equivalent. 

We also learn that it was not a gift from these officials 
and thetr heirs, but a tax imposed upon these officials and 
their successors, and that a list of the officers had been 
written up in the temple by Aniketos. 

Another fact is still more strange. While in the 19th 
year of the king’s reign, a subordinate clerk to an officer 
of not the first class makes a gift on behalf of himself and 
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his successors to the god, in the 2oth year a far higher 
series of officials—for the s¢va¢egos of the whole province is 
brought into the dedication, issues an order noting that 
the very gift in question had been made under the official 
authority of Aniketos, who must have held the office of 
Pantaleon at an earlier period, and perhaps years before, 
for we may infer, from the absence of titles after his name, 
that he was dead. The amount of wheat given is exactly 
the same; it is given to Soknopaios (not to Isis), and is 
specified as an amapyn, probably a tax on their profits, 
from the salaries of the officials. I now incline to infer, 
from the use of the verb xarapr:Zoua in both texts, that it 
is not a simple gift, but some compromise effected with 
the Egyptian priests of the temple, instead of some other 
claim. 

But how shall we explain this more authoritative and 
more explicit account of the same donation coming a year 
after the former, and set up (most probably) near it in the 
same temple? For I was told at the Museum, and I fully 
believe, that the second text came from Dimeh also. 

There is no solution that occurs to me, except that the 
second is an official correction of the first, and a snub to 
Apollonios for his impertinence. He boasts that he 
arranged the gift, and paid the first instalment. The 
chief officers over him now inform the public that the 
whole matter had been arranged in the days of a prede- 
cessor, and that all the officials were already bound by a 
formal list of their official posts (and perhaps salaries) in 
the temple. If this be so, was there ever a stranger pair 
of texts on the same question set up together? 

Prof. Wilcken suggests to me that ll. 5 and 6 may go 
together, thus making Aniketos the successor of Panta- 
leon, Even then the explanation is not easy, and the 
shortness of 1. 5 seems to indicate a pause in the sense, as 
I understand it. 
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NorEs.—As regards the three pepideg, even the first 
part of the ‘Petrie Papyri’ contained a plain mention of 
one of them, if I had only correctly deciphered it, viz. 
XXviii. (2), ll. 6, 7— 

ey kopne Avrodixye THs Mencorov pepidos. 


This document is dated in the 12th year of Euergetes I. 
(235 B.C.). 

As regards Krebs’s citation of another phrase from that 
book (xvi. (2) 5), I think that the fractured word at the 
end of the line is not apow], but probably apreu| dwoov; at 
all events, a man’s name, and I hardly think that the 
whole Arsinoite nome had only one nomarch. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. { 


NOTE ON PROPERTIUS 3. 21. 26. 


Illic vel studiis animum emendare Platonis 
Incipiam aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis : 

Persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis arma, 
Librorumque tuos, docte Menandre, sales. 


Docte in the two pentameters cannot have been written 
by Propertius. I now suggest to leave docte Menandre 
untouched, but to write the first pentameter— 

Incipiam, aut hortis, 0 Epicure, tuis. 


Cf. 4. 9. 2— 


Egerat a stabulis, o Erythea, tuis. 














NOTES ON MARTIAL! 


LIBER SPECTACULORUM 4. 


Turba gravis paci placidaeque inimica quieti, 
Quae semper miseras sollicitabat opes, 

Traducta est tgetulis nec cepit harena nocentes: 
Et delator habet quod dabat auxilium. 


I propose gentbus. The ‘¢raductio,’ or ‘ parading,’ of 
the informers in the arena is a historical fact. If they 
were made to crawl through om their knees, the disgrace 
would of course be more effective. 


LIBER SPECTACULORUM 21. 8. 


Orphea quod subito tellus emisit hiatu 
Versa t{miramur ? venit ab Eurydice. 


So the mss. Mersum, miramur ? Munro, Friedlaender. 
Miramur ? mersa, Gilbert. 

Orpheus was represented in the amphitheatre as slain 
by a bear: see the previous epigram (Ipse sed ingrato 
iacuit laceratus ab urso). I propose— 

Orphéo quod subito tellus zmmisit hiatu 


Ursam miramur? venit ab Eurydice. 


Martial may perhaps hint that Eurydice was so anxious 
for the company of Orpheus in Hades, that she sent the 
bear to kill him. The contraction Ovfhéo does not occur 
in Martial, but is common in Latin poetry. 


1 Friedlaender’s Edition. 
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III. 58. 33. 
Fert ille ceris cana cum suis mella 
Metamque lactis Sassinate de silva. 
Somniculosos ille porrigit glires. 


The scene is near Baiae, so Sassznate de stlva cannot 
be right: Friedlaender reads Sasscnatis: e stlva Somnicu- 
losos &c.; but then e sz/va is pointless. Is it possible that 
Martial wrote gz/va? cheese from the milk of a dun cow of 
Sarsina? The omission of vacca is in Martial’s manner: 
cf. iv. 88. 7, rugosarum Picenarum (scil. olivarum). 


Was 


Quintus cum domino liber iocatur: 
Quem Germanicus ore non rubenti 
Coram Cecropia legat puella. 





I should prefer zocatur Quae, i.e. ‘ea iocatur quae’: 
cf. Ovid’s ‘mimos obscena iocantes,’ &c. 


VI. 14. 





Versus scribere qui potest disertos 
Non scribat, Laberi: virum putabo. 


Conscribat, Friedlaender, with Schneider. Rather 2unc 
scribat : ‘now’ with emphasis, not always saying he could 
do it if he chose. 


VIII. 17. 





‘Narrasti nihil’ inquis ‘ et a te perdita causa est.’ 


Perhaps zavastz : cf. navare aliquid, Cic. Fam. vi. 1. 


VIII. 75. 15. 





Hic mihi.de multis unus, Lucane, videtur 
Cui merito dici ‘ mortue Galle’ potest. 


Perhaps de v1. 


NOTES ON MARTIAL. 


FE, 42. 8. 
Felix tunc ego debitorque voti 
Casurum tibi rusticas ad aras 
Ducam cornibus aureis iuvencum. 
Natat est hostia, Phoebe; quid moraris? 


The sense demands something like Dzgua. 


IX. 43. 
Hoc habuit numen Pellaei mensa tyranni, 
Qui cito perdomito victor in orbe iacet. 
Hunc puer ad Libycas iuraverat Hannibal aras ; 
Iusserat hic Sullam ponere regna trucem. 
Offensus variae tumidis terroribus aulae 
Privatos gaudet nunc habitare Lares. 

Martial is speaking of a statuette of Hercules which 
had passed through the hands of Alexander, Hannibal, 
and Sulla. To these I suggest that Cleopatra should be 
added, and that Pharzae should be read for varzae. In 
ix. 35. 7, P has varzo for Phario. Martial elsewhere has 
Arsacta aula, Tarpera aula, Augusta aula, Parrhasta aula, 
and Pharius is his regular word for ‘ Egyptian.’ ‘ Tumidis 
terroribus’ suits Pharza aula remarkably well. 


Th, &. 


Parendum est monitis, fiat quod uterque volemus, 
Et quod utrumque iuvat. 


Perhaps solemus. 


IX. 54. 9. 
Inde salutatus picae respondet arator, 
Hinc prope summa rapax milvus ad astra volat. 


The MSS. are divided between 2” astra and ad astra; 
but I do not think either ad or 77 is sound. I read— 


Hinc prope summa rapax miluus astra volat, 


te. ‘prope astra volat.? No doubt hznc prope is good 
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Latin, but zvde demands hinc by itself. Compare Persius’s 
line ‘Dives arat Curibus quantum non miluus errat,’ where 
many MSS. give mzlvus oberrat. 


=. $4. 5 


Dignus es, ut possis tutum servare clientem: 
Ut liceat tantum vera probare potes. 


Perhaps— 
Et (libeat tantum vera probare) potes. 


£1, Scriverius. 


X. 50. 5. 


Heu facinus! prima fraudatus, Scorpe, iuventa 
Occidis, et nigros tam cito iungis equos. 

Curribus illa tuis semper properata brevisque 

Cur fuit, et vitae tam prope meta tuae ? 





On the death of Scorpus, the famous agzfator of the 
Circus, the Frederick Archer of his day, who died, like 
Archer, before he was thirty. I am utterly unable to 
extract any tolerable sense out of semfer, and I believe it 
to have expelled the real word. I read— 











Curribus illa tuis xayzxry properata brevisque 
Cur fuit, et vitae tam prope meta tuae ? 


The difficult campe may easily have been turned into 
sempe’. 


X. St. § 





Quos, Faustine, dies, qualem tibi Roma tRavennam 
Abstulit ! 0 soles o tunicata quies. 


Friedlaender gives up Ravennam (Ravenna, Ravennas), 
and approves of recessus, which is in one MS. The testi- 
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mony of the MSS., however, is decisive, that Ravennam, or 
something like it, was in the archetype. Martial is con- 
doling with Frontinus, on account of losing his seaside 
holidays at Auxur. I think we should read either gualem 
hibit Roma marinam (sc. villam], or guales tbc Roma marinas 
[sc. ferias]. The loss of one ma- may account for the 
corruption. 


XII. 3. 


Ad populos mitti qui nuper ab urbe solebas, 
Ibis, io, Romam nunc peregrine liber, 

Auriferi de gente Tagi tetricique Salonis, 
Dat patrios Manes quae mihi terra potens. 


Perhaps fefens (2.e. petens Romam). Martial is fond 


of pefo: cf. x. 104. 4, ‘ Hispanae pete Tarraconis arces,’ 
also addressed to a book. 


XII. 36. 3. 


Libras quattuor, aut duas amico, 
Algentemque togam, brevemque laenam, 
Interdum aureolos manu crepantes, 
Possint ducere qui duas Kalendas, 

Quod nemo nisi tu, Labulle, donas, 

Non es, crede mihi, bonus. 


Manu crepante would sound to me more like Martial : 


cf. 5. 19. 14, ‘Qui crepet aureolos unus et alter erit.’ 


XII. 62. 3. 


Nec regale nimis fulmen. 


Probably mznzs, or minans. The ‘minae regum’ are 
often spoken of. 
VOL, 1X. N 
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XII. 66. 9. 


Deinde ducenta sonas et ais non esse minoris. 
Instructam vili vendis, Amoene, domum. 


I propose— 
et ais: ‘ Non asse minoris,’ 


‘I won’t take a penny less.’ 


A. PALMER. 


PROPERTIUS 4. 3. 11. 


Haecne marita fides et perarce auia noctes 
Cum rudis urgenti brachia victa dedi. 


So N (garce). The corruption in e¢ Jerarce now seems 
to me to point to sferata, or speratae. Sperare was a verb 
especially applied to the hopes of a betrothed, or bride. 
Adopting the conjecture gaudza for auza, I would write— 


Haecne marita fides, sperata et gaudia noctes. 


A. PALMER. 





A QUESTION IN CRITICISM ILLUSTRATED 
FROM CICERO’S LETTERS. 


- ought to be regarded as the last resource of despair, 

in criticism, to change the quality of a proposition by 
the insertion or omission of zon. Any expedient is better 
than this ; yet editors often resort to it. Here are some 
passages in Cicero’s letters, two of them very celebrated, 
in which this daring liberty has been taken with the text 
of Cicero as it has been handed down to us in the MSs. 

The first passage is the well-known criticism on Lucre- 
tius in a letter to his brother Quintus, Q. Fr. ii. 9 (11), 4, 
Lucretit poemata ut scribes tta sunt multis luminibus tngentt 
multae tamen artis. Nothing could be more just or pointed 
than the view which ascribes to Lucretius much’ of the 
genius of the old school of Ennius and Attius, together 
with (what might seem incompatible with it) the artistic 
finish of the new school represented by Catullus, who 
sought their models in the Greek Alexandrine poets, 
especially Callimachus and Euphorion of Chalcis. Yet 
the editors to a man insert won either before mudltis or 
before multae, and thus make Cicero deny to his great 
contemporary either zzgenzum or ars. 

Another passage (Att. xii. 13, 1) is not so interesting, 
yet we can hardly be quite indifferent to Cicero’s own 
analysis of his feelings on the death of his daughter 
Tullia, to which he so often recurs in the twelfth and 
thirteenth books of the letters to Atticus. It runs thus: 
ardor tamen tlle urget et manet, non mehercule indulgente me 
sed tamen repugnante. All the editors insert zon before 


repugnanie; yet this insertion is not only unnecessary, 
N2 
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but even injurious to the meaning. It would improve the 
sentence to read vepugnante tamen, which gives the more 
usual order of words, but the transposition is not abso- 
lutely required. The sentence means ‘my agony haunts 
me still: not, God knows, because I foster it, but, though I 
struggle against it, in spite of my struggles.’ Cicero dd 
struggle against his grief, as is plain to anyone who reads 
§ 3 of the letter which succeeds this in the correspon- 
dence, Att. xii. 14. There Cicero tells us that he even 
tried a remedy for his grief never hitherto essayed, in 
drawing up for himself an abstract of the sources of con- 
solation which were open to him. But it was in vain, 
‘his torment came back on him, though he did not in- 
dulge it, but, in spite of his struggles against it, all the 
same’; for amen meaning ‘all the same,’ or ‘after all’: 
cp. Att. x. 4, 5, alter guia non tamen matore pretate est me 
mtirabiliter excructat, ‘one gives me intense pain by not 
showing more affection after all,’ that is, ‘in spite of all 
my devotion to him.’ Not unlike are guz fe tamen ore 
referret, Virg. A. iv. 329; altentore aetate post faceret tamen, 
Ter. Ad. i. 2, 30. The insertion of om here is particularly 
audacious, as the correspondence frequently declares ex- 
plicitly that he did struggle against his grief to the best 
of his ability. As an example of such passages, it will be 
enough to adduce one, ewm [sermonem} zx/erpcllat fletus 
cut repugno quod possum, Att. xii. 13, a letter written two 
days after that in which the editors insert the zon. Lac- 
tantius (Inst. Div. iii. 28, 9) tells how Cicero zm sua 
Consolatione declared that he never failed to make a 
struggle against adverse fortune, and that there was only 
one case in which the struggle was in vain: that was the 
death of his daughter. 

In Att. xiv. 1, 2, Cicero writes to Atticus that Matius, 
with whom he was sojourning, quoted to him a pointed 
criticism of Julius Caesar on Brutus, magni refert hic quid 
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velit, sed quidquid vult valde vult. Here many editors insert 
non before magni, because the sed appears at first sight in- 
consistent with magnz refert. But it is, on the contrary, 
quite idiomatic: ‘but at all events (whatever the importance 
to be attached to his advocacy of one view or the other) 
there is no doubt of the vehemence with which he maintains 
his view, whatever it may be.’ The use of sed may be assimi- 
lated to that commented on by Mayor on Juvenal x. 185, 
318, and compared by him to the French mazs. But even 
were sed very difficult to explain, we should have no right 
to insert a zoz. We should rather assume that the remark 
of Caesar quoted by Matius had been made some time before 
the date of this letter, and that magnz should be printed 
with a capital, and made to refer to Pompeius, to whom the 
attitude taken by Brutus would have been important. The 
form in which Plutarch (Brut. 6) gives the remark is far 
more intelligible, ov« ofda piv 6 Bobdera, trav Fd BovbrAcra 
opddpa [SuvAcrac. 

On the same principle, editors mar a very natural 
reflection of Cicero in Att. xii. 45, 2, where he writes from 
Tusculum that, though in other respects Astura was more 
endurable, he prefers to sojourn at Tusculum, because 
there is a better chance of seeing his friend, adding, ‘ nor 
does my grief fret me more here than elsewhere,’ ec haec 
quae refricant hic me magis angunt. The editors change xec 
to nunc, and ascribe to Cicero a remark which directly 
contradicts the reading of the MSS., and which quite fails 
to account for his preference of Tusculum. 

It is hardly worth while to notice the inserted xo in 
Att. xiii. 32, 3, inasmuch as it leaves the sense unaltered, 
and seems to owe its presence to ‘ pure gaiety of heart’ 
on the part of the editors. Surely the rhetorical question 
potutsset (which occurs frequently in the letters of this 
period) is precisely equivalent in meaning to on potutsset. 

In Att. xiii. 30, 1, Cicero, in begging Atticus to show 
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attention to certain persons for whom he has no regards, 
adds, ‘though indeed this kotowing business is almost 
criminal,’ zsfae autem xoXaxsia non longe absunt a scelere. 
Many editors follow Gronovius in bracketing the zon, and 
putting into Cicero’s mouth a feeble and badly expressed 
platitude, ‘kotowing to people [though perhaps undigni- 
fied] is certainly not wrong.’ 

It will be observed that I have referred only to a few 
passages, taken chiefly from a limited portion of the corre- 
spondence. I do not go so far as to assert that we are 
never justified in changing the quality of a proposition by 
the omission or insertion of a zon. But I hold that we 
should resort to this expedient only as a desperate measure, 
and I am disposed to think that the passages where such a 
course is necessary will be found to afford some reason, 
apart from the sense, for the erroneous introduction or 
omission of the ~on by the copyists. For instance, the 
non might owe its omission to palzeographical considera- 
tions, such as its standing before a word beginning with 
mon, or to the juxtaposition of another negative, as in 
Att. xiii. 31, 1, on enim puto tam expeditum Fabertanum 
negotium futurum, etiam st est futurum, ut non habeat alt- 
quid morae, where the falling out of on before habeat was 
doubtless due to the preceding on. Sometimes, too, a 
remark is too subtile for the copyist, who hastens to render 
it commonplace by the omission or insertion of a nega- 
tive particle. Where we can point to the possible source 
of an error through which the copyist misrepresented the 
text, we are justified in correcting that error. What we 
ought to protest against is the assumption that, because 
non is a short word, it may be treated like short words 
which have little or no effect on the meaning of the whole 
sentence, and may be lightly omitted or inserted at the 
caprice of the editor. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 





FURNEAUX’S DE GERMANIA: 


R, FURNEAUX has long made Tacitus his special 
study, and it is with unfeigned pleasure that 

we receive now from his hands.an edition of the De Ger- 
manta—that Libellus Aureus, as it is styled in the Zdztzo 
princeps. In his Preface, Mr. Furneaux tells-us that he 
has aimed at ‘striking a balance between the fulness of 
an exhaustive edition and the meagreness of a school- 
book.’ Would that many school-books with voluminous 
notes had been written with his clearness and chaste 


brevity. 


The text of the De Germanza is in a much less satis- 
factory state than that of the Azunals or Histortes; but the 
editor has shown great tact, and his usual sobriety of 
judgment, in dealing with the various emendations pro- 
posed, and has in many cases wisely left the text un- 
altered, and thought out its meaning, rather than admit 
rash interference. On the whole, he follows Halm, dissent- 
ing from his views, with good reason, in some important 
passages. But it seems doubtful if Mr. Furneaux is right 
in choosing the reading frencipis dignationem (13. 2), 
taking dzgnationem in an active sense, which is not in 
accordance with the usage of Tacitus. The best MSS. read 
dignitatem, which gives a plain sense. 

In 26.1, Mr. Furneaux rightly adopts the reading of 
the Bambergensis, vzczs (villages), and thereby can explain 


' Cornelii Taciti De Germania, merly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Christi College, Oxford, at the Claren- 
Map, by Henry Furneaux, M.A., for- don Press, 1894. 
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the corruptions v2ces, vice, 1m vices, 1m vicem. In this he is 
supported by the great authority of Waitz. Halm had 
hopelessly enclosed the word in brackets. 

In 30. 3, equestrium sane virium id proprium, cito 
parare victoriam, cito cedere, he justly discards Halm’s 
needless change to farere. If emendation were needed, 
patrare might be suggested, an archaic word considerably 
affected by Tacitus: cp. Ann. xiii. 41, guo (die) patrata 
victoria ; ii. 26, posse bellum patrart ; iii. 47, patratum bellum; 
and ii. 39, where all editors since Rhenanus read fatrata 
caede for parata of the MS. 

In 45. 1, Mr. Furneaux rightly defends the MS. reading 
emergentts, ‘rising’ out of the ocean, against the disfiguring 
corrections se mergentis, immergentis, mergentis. Tacitus 
has just mentioned that the brightness of the evening sun 
remains till morning (cadenizs solis fulgor in ortum edurat 
adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet), and dawn is announced by 
the increasing light, and, in addition, by the sound of the 
sun ‘rzszmg’ out of the ocean and the vision of his steeds. 
Equorum seems here the right reading, not deorum of the 
MSS. Probably the error arose in this way: a copyist 
omitted the 7, which he inserted afterwards (above the @) 
with a long upper stroke, so that it looked like d to the 
next copyist, thus—eori. 

In 46. 3, sola in sagittis spes, quas inopia ferri ossibus 
asperant. We do not see the point of Meiser’s alteration 
of spes to opes, which necessitates the further change of 
sola to solae. ‘Their only reliance is in arrows’; for this 
use of sfes, cp. Cic. Inv. 1. 71. An instance where Mr. 
Furneaux and the editors depart from all the MSS. is in 
changing Sueur to Suebt, in deference to the Medicean 
manuscripts of the Anunals and Histortes. Also at 37. 5; 
in changing Marcoque Manlio to Gnaeoque Mallio. The 
name of this Consul was undoubtedly Cz. Madlius, as can 
be proved from contemporary inscriptions : cp. Mommsen, 
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C.LL. 1. p. 152. ed. 2. It is only late writers like Eutro- 
pius and Orosius who call him A/andzus or Manilius. The 
change, 36. 1, ”omzine to nomina, is unavoidable: mo- 
destia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt: the MS. corrup- 
tion may have arisen from mistaking a reading suferzor¢ 
for the ablative, and then making matters worse, by 
writing zomzne, in fancied agreement with it. 

It is a pity that Mr. Furneaux has purposely omitted 
much sociological matter, which would, to most readers, 
have greatly enhanced the value and charm of this edition, 
and which would, perhaps, have awakened in the British 
schoolboy much of that interest which the De Germanta 
always excites in Germany. It would also, to some 
extent, have built a golden bridge over the ever-widening 
chasm which separates the ‘ classical’ from the ‘ modern’ 
side. 

Apart from extrinsic interests, the De Germania is 
well adapted for early use as a school-book; because 
no boy, however young, can read it without his attention 
being aroused by its striking style. In the work of Cicero, 
or Livy, the art is so perfect, that it conceals the art, 
which can only be really appreciated by mature students. 
For as Quintilian says: ille se profecisse sciat cui Cicero 
valde placebit. But in Tacitus, the style is so self- 
conscious, that it coquets with the reader; its object being 
not so much to please, as to attract attention and admi- 
ration, to pose, to strike the fancy, to display itself osten- 
tatiously, and show off its cleverness. And so a schoolboy 
may begin to learn that there is such a thing as style, 
and may feel something of its power, while he is prepared 
even by the faults of this style for better appreciating 
beauties which are less pronounced and less obtrusively 
forward. 

The affectations of the De Germania however, are 
not confined to language and idiom, but are to be 
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found in the author’s manner of dealing with his subject- 
matter. He affects the quasi-poetic opinion that the 
distant regions of Northern Europe are the abode of 
virtue, and sighs for that better world, ibi enim nemo 
vitia ridet, nec corrumpere nec corrumpi saeculum vocatur. 
But his virtuous aspirations are forced and theatrical. We 
cannot help feeling that he is thinking all the while of 
dramatic effect; that he is strutting about upon cothurni 
for our edification ; that he is insincere, and sometimes 
absurd. For instance, in speaking of the Fenni, he 
describes the miserable wigwam of interwoven branches 
which is their only shelter from wild beasts and weather ; 
and, with all the insincerity and affectation of a rheto- 
rician, adds, ‘sed beatius arbitrantur quam ingemere 
agris, inlaborare domibus, suas alienasque fortunas spe 
metuque versare : securiadversus homines, securi adversus 
deos rem difficillimam adsecuti sunt, ut illis ne voto qui- 
dem opus esset.’? These gymnosophists have, forsooth, of 
deliberate philosophic choice, reached the Nullpunkt; and 
Tacitus, in his pretence of admiring them, reminds us of 
mad Lear addressing poor Tom in the storm :— 


Lear. Noble philosopher, your company. 
Edgar. Tom’s a-cold. 
Gloucester. In, fellow, there, into the hovel: keep thee warm. 
Lear. Come, let’s in all. 
I will keep still with my philosopher. 


Much as he lauds German virtues to point a contrast 
with Italian vice, he remains a Roman to the last. He 
looks down with contempt upon the barbarians’ religion, 
which he brands with his usual term suferststio, and 
takes care to paint them as non-Roman in their dirt 
as well as in their virtue, in omni domo nudi ac sordidi 
in hos artus, in haec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. 
And his essay concludes with a characteristic note of 
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insincerity: cetera iam fabulosa: Hellusios et Oxionas 
ora hominum voltusque, corpora atque artus ferarum 
gerere: guod ego ut incompertum in medio relinguam. 
This is the Olympian manner with a vengeance; he is 
so nicely critical, that he hesitates to call such tales 
positively incredible—preferring to pose on stilts in an 
attitude of philosophic doubt. 

Mr. Furneaux has taken Tacitus seriously for so 
many years, that possibly he considers it a kind of 
impiety for anyone else not to treat him with equal 
solemnity. But the twenty-first chapter seems, at a very 
early date, to have drawn a smile from some reader 
not wholly destitute of humour. It gives an account 
of the extraordinary social arrangements of the Germans, 
and we cannot but feel that the passage marks ‘a period 
in which the historian is still at times subordinate to 
the orator.’ It lacks the gravity and truth of the 
historian, and has a very rhetorical, not to say comical, 
complexion. Every German is said to keep open house ; 
tis impious to exclude any comer; ’tis Liberty Hall for 
the guests as long as they stay; and when everything 
has been eaten and drunk, they all leave, while their 
sometime host, now that ‘his hearth is desolate,’ puts 
them on the ‘spoor’ of another good host, and accompanies 
the ‘surprise party’ to his house, non invitati adeunt, 
nec interest: pari humanitate accipiuntur: (Awmanzttate, 
like ‘mobled queen,’ is good :) abeunti, si quid poposcerit, 
concedere moris. Surely all this is mere midsummer 
madness; it is Le Pays de Cocagne that Tacitus is describ- 
ing, and not the land of forest and swamp; and some 
reader, feeling this, added at the end of the chapter 
an amused and ironical marginal note, ‘victus inter hos- 
pites comzs !’ which may be translated ‘ this is Schlaraffen- 
land indeed!’ These words are now in the text, and 
Mr. Furneaux does not exclude them, but merely brackets 
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them. Yet they cannot be from Tacitus, for if taken 
seriously they constitute a most lamentable bathos, which 
is only made worse by the well-intentioned alterations 
suggested by learned Germans, who seem never to have 
scribbled criticisms in margins themselves. Victus inter 
hospites communis ; vinculum inter hospites comitas ; 
victus inter honestiores comites: such are the violent and | 
inept changes made by scholars who cannot see that the } 
remark is jocular. 


GEORGE WILKINS. 


PROPERTIUS u. 30.19, 20. 


Non tamen inmerito Phrygias nunc ire per undas 
Et petere Hyrcani litora nota maris ? 


So N, with Num in margin. No other MSS. have any- 
thing like this. Most and best have 


Nunc tu dura paras. 


This passage has hitherto been considered one of the few 
in which N is discredited. But what if the true reading 
be— 

Num ltamen 1X MENTE EST Phrygias nunc ire per undas ¢ 


In 4. 141 men/o is corrupted in many MSS. to mertio. 


A. PALMER. 


omnemer 
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THE VULGATE OF ST. JOHN.' 


HE fourth instalment of the Oxford edition ofthe 
Vulgate New Testament has now been issued, and 

the editors are to be congratulated on the completion of 
that portion of their great undertaking which is concerned 
with the text of the Gospels. The plan of the work has 
been already described in HERMATHENA, and nothing can 
be attempted in a short review like the present, save a 
notice of a few of the more striking textual variants, and 
of the learned notes in which the MS. evidence is set forth. 
Twenty-eight selected manuscripts have been collated 
for the Gospel according to St. John. The excellence 
of the famous Codex Amiatinus (A) is as clearly brought 
out here as it was in the preceding Gospels; I have not 
observed more than seventy or eighty cases in which its 
authority has been outweighed. Of these, one of the most 
remarkable occurs at chap. v. 4. This verse has been 
excised, as is well known, by critical editors of the Greek 
text, and it has been relegated to the margin of the 
Revised English Bible. The Oxford editors have now 
decided that it did not form part of the Latin text put forth 
by St. Jerome, and they consequently omit it, the evidence 
on both sides being very fully given in their admirable and 
exhaustive note. To begin with, it is omitted in a certain 
number of MSS. (we now speak only of the Latin text), 
among which are found two at least of the Irish group, 
viz, the Book of Armagh (D) and the Book of Durrow.’ 
‘ Nouum Testamentum Domini 2 The interesting Cambridge Ms. 
Nostri Jesu Christi Latine, ed. I. classed KK. i. 24 (which, following 
Wordsworth et H. I. White. Pars Dr. Hort, may be cited as cant) has 
Prioris Fasciculus quartus. Euan- _ the verse, with the curious interpolation 


gelum sec. Iohannem. Oxonii, in the text (not in the margin), ‘hoc in 
MDCCCXCV. grecis exemplaribus non habetur.’ 
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Again, in the MSS. in which the verse is found, it appears 
in three quite distinct forms, and the diversity of these 
further makes against its genuineness. The general type 
of No. 3 (we have no space for the others) is: ‘angelus 
autem secundum tempus lauabatur in natatoria et moue- 
batur aqua et qui prior descendisset in natatoriam post 
motionem aquae sanus fiebat a languore quocumque 
tenebatur.’ This, as the editors note, is found in (among 
other places) the Old Latin codex 7 (Usserianus), the Book 
of Moling, the Rushworth Gospels (R), and the margin of 
the Gospels of Epternach (3)™*), all of which have ‘ Irish’ 
or ‘British’ affinities. It is, perhaps, worth registering 
that a similar form of text is found in at least two other 
MSS. of the same family, viz. the Stowe St. John and the 
Bodleian Gospels classed Rawl. G. 167. The text of the 
Book of Dimma here is not quite easy to classify: ‘angelus 
autem domini secundum tempus discendebat de caelo in 
piscinam et mouebat aquam; et quicumque prior discen- 
disset in natatoriam post motationem aquae sanus,’ &c. 
(as above). I do not know of any other authority for the 
addition dé cae/o; but it is a gloss of little importance. 

A group of Latin manuscripts very similar to the above 
supports a gloss introduced from Mark xv. 38, with some 
Greek and Syriac authorities, after verse 30 of chap. xix. 
The editors cite D P>™ R~, for the addition ‘Cum autem 
exspirasset uelum templi scissum est medium a summo 
usque deorsum.’ The Book of Dimma (dzm) and the Corpus 
Christi Ms. at Oxford No, 122 (corp), also give these words 
in this place, as well as a large number of MSs. of the Irish 
family registered by M. Berger.’ 

Again, in the middle of the verse, John xxi. 6, there is 
introduced from Luke v. 5, the clause, ‘dixerunt autem 
per totam noctem laborantes nihil coepimus in uerbo 

















' Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 45. 
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autem tuo mittemus,’ in the MSS. DE' DR, as the editors 
tellus. It is a common additamentum in the Irish texts, 
and is also found in dim, corp, and stowe, in addition to 
the MSS. cited by M. Berger.’ 

For another remarkable addition found in Irish texts we 
may note xx. 16, where DE have at the end of the verse, 
‘et occurrit ut tangeret illum.’ The editors cite for this 
interesting gloss (in addition to other Greek and Syriac 
authorities) the cursives 13-346, two of the Ferrar group. 
We may add 556, which belongs to the same family, and 
for Latin authorities, Rawl. G. 167, can¢ and stowe. The 
words also occur in the Book of Moling, but have been 
expuncted. 

The grouping of authorities in this last case suggests 
an important question, more easily asked than answered, 
as to the relation between the Ferrar family and the old 
Latin texts, from which presumably many of the interesting 
variants in the Irish recension of thé Vulgate are ultimately 
derived. Such grouping occurs more than once, and some 
of the more remarkable instances in the Gospels may be 
given. 

(2) Matth. x. 14. After wéAewe, 13-346-556 (69 being 
deficient in the first half of Matthew) with & insert 4 
counc, While we find ‘de ciuitate wel de castello tllo’ in 
DLQ g, corp, chad, and dim, six at least of which con- 
sistently present the Irish form of text. 

(6) Matth. x. 23. The four available Ferrars, with the 
Greek uncials DL, some other cursives and the Armenian 
version, testify to the additional clause kav éx rabrne duoKworv 
mac pevyere cic rHv GAAnv. This is found in a number of 
European and mixed old Latin texts, and among Vulgate 
MSS. in E and the Book of Kells (Q). 

'E is the Egerton Ms. at the Brit- 2 See Berger, /.c. p. 45. 


ish Museum numbered 609, formerly 
cited as mm. 
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(c) Matth. xiii. 35. The four available Ferrars insert 
with & 1. 33. 253 the name of the prophet /sazah (a mis. 
taken correction for Asaph, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome) ; the only Latin Ms. which is registered as having 
this is R. 

(7) Matth. xxi. 29, 30. These verses are transposed by 
the five Ferrars along with B, 4, 238, 262, the Bohairic, 
Jerusalem Syriac, and Ethiopic versions. A _ similar 
change of order is found in the Latin Mss., 7, (Codex 
Usserianus alter), R, dzm, and a corrector of the Codex 
Toletanus. 

(e) Luke xi. 37. The five Ferrars furnish the only 
Greek authority for the final clause ciceADa@y sig rv vixiar 
tov Papicaiov avexAiOn; there is a trace, as it seems, of this 
in R, aur. (Codex aureus Holmiensis) and in them alone 
of Latin texts, viz. they add domum after zngressus. 

(/) John iv. 42. Here 13-69-124 (346 and 556 are 
deficient at this point) with &, I’, 1, 118, the Curetonian 
and Jerusalem Syriac, and the Armenian versions support 
the addition ad eo found among the Latins only in R dim. 

(g) John xviii. 16. Here Jerome seems to have followed 
the true Greek text aAAog, and so the true Vulgate is a/zus. 
But the five Ferrars, with a couple of other cursives, and the 
Bohairic and Ethiopic versions, support éxeivog for aAdozc. 
This is equivalent to z//e, which we find in g of old Latin 
codices, and in some Vulgate MSS., e.g. A, S (the Stony- 
hurst St. John) and aur. The other European old Latin 
texts for the most part (abc/f,7) have a reading conflate 
of this and the true text, viz. z//e alzus, For this there is 
(as it seems) no Greek authority.’ 

(4) John xx. 29. Here 346-556 (not the rest of the Ferrar 
kindred, however) with &, 19, 60 and the Syriac versions, 

1 It is worth while to point out that this careful and scholarly edition), given 


the reading here of the Ferrar groupis, _ by the Oxford editors as 6 &AAos éxeivos. 
through an oversight (rare indeed in The facts are as above. 
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support the interpolation of me after guz, which is found 
in Rawl. G. 167, gat (Paris, Nouv. acquis. 1587), dim, stowe, 
and in a citation of the whole passage in the Leabhar 
Breac, all characteristic Irish authorities. 

As far as the Irish Vulgate texts are concerned, these 
readings are, doubtless, traces of mixture with an Old 
Latin base; and it is most likely that this Old Latin was 
of what is known as the ‘European’ type. That this 
European Old Latin has connexions with the Ferrar text 
seems highly probable;' and it may be worth while to note 
a few additional cases of interest, where the Vudgaze Latin 
MSS. have not preserved any trace of affinity. 

John ix. 27. The five Ferrar kindred (in company, 
teste Abbott, with No. 77) have émoretcare for jxotvcare; the 
only registered Latin trace of this is found in 7 (Ussher’s 
principal Old Latin Codex), which has credrtzs. 

Mark x. 12. The five Ferrdrs with D, 28, 81 (nearly) 
and the Armenian version support yum) éav 2&é\Oy (for 
anoAvoy) awd avdopdc; and this is very like the text of 
abc ff, and g. 

Matth. i. 17. This is not a conclusive case in point; 
but it may be cited, as the verse has been discussed a good 
deal lately in connexion with the Old Syriac Gospels dis- 
covered on Mount Sinai by Mrs. Lewis. Here, for the 


received "Iwan tov avdpa Mapiac 2 jie éyevvnOn "Inacove 
6 AeyOuevog xpiordc, 346 and 556° give "Iwond » uvynorevOelca 
rapQivoc papidu, éyévunoev “Inoovy rov AEyousvov yprotdv. 
This has support not only from European Old Latin, 
but from Old Latin codices of all families (as well 
as the Curetonian Syriac and the Armenian). The 
reading of the Book of Dimma is as follows: ‘. . . Ioseph 


‘In Dr. Abbott’s edition of the some of the Italic or Old Latin.’ 
Ferrar group, in 1877, he notes (p. L.) : * Tischendorf does not give any Greek 
‘Of versions we find most frequent authorities for the variant; I do not 
agreement with the Armenian, and know of any but these two, 

VOL. IX. oO 
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uir (szc) Mariae, de qua natus est Iesus Christus, cui dis- 
ponsata uirga Maria. Maria autem genuit Iesum qui 
dicitur Christus.’ This, though evidently a confused con- 
flate reading, yet testifies to knowledge of the text pre- 
served in the Ferrar MSS. 

No one would assert, of course, that these and similar 
instances prove a direct connexion between the European 
Old Latin and the Ferrar cursives. South Italy has indeed 
been supposed by some to be the original home of the 
Ferrar text, and it may turn out that the MSS. used in the 
recension, called ‘European,’ of the Old Latin, were akin 
to that family. But the genealogical tree has yet to 
be drawn. For the parent stock, Professor Harris would 
take us back to Syria; and he finds the explanation of 
some of the family features in a supposed Syriac archetype 
influenced by Tatian’s Dzatessaron. Without entering into 
so large a problem, however, the phenomena of the Euro- 
pean Old Latin texts seem, at least, to indicate some close 
relationship to the group 13-69-124-346-556. 

One explanation of this relationship the editors of the 
Oxford Vulgate seem inclined to reject. ‘De indole codi- 
cum 13. 69. 124. 346,’ they say (p. 558), ‘adhuc non satis 
liquet, sed latinizandi suspicio ualido fundamento defici 
uidetur’; and they promise us a fuller investigation of this 
and similar questions in an epilogue, ‘ De codicibus graecis 
quibus Hieronymus usus fuerit.’ 

Upon this very important topic, Bishop Wordsworth 
and Mr. White give us just a hint ortwo. St. Jerome, in 
his letter to Damasus, states that, in revising the existing 
Latin text of the Gospels for his new version, he made use 
of old Greek Mss. Manuscripts old in the year 383 were 
indeed precious authorities for the text. And our editors 
announced, in a leaflet issued at the end of 1893, that they 
believed ‘that Jerome’s Greek Mss. exhibited a type of 
text which is not represented by any ove Greek MS. or 
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class of MSS., and sometimes not by any existing Greek MS.’ 
As an instance of Vulgate readings having only partial 
and sporadic attestation in existing Greek Mss., they note 
John vii. 34. Here Jerome seems certainly to have written 
quaeritis, for which there is overwhelming Ms. authority, 
both Vulgate and Old Latin. But nearly all Greek mss. 
support Znrioere, the future; and Cyreire, the original of 
quaeritts, is found but in two, the Codex Petropoli- 
tanus ([1), and the Leicester Codex (69), which latter, 
it will be observed, is one of the Ferrar Company. 

Or again, in John iii. 36, the Vulgate zzcredulus est filto, 
and the ‘European’ and ‘Italian’ Old Latin versions, on 
the whole, favour the Greek reading amorav ro vig found 
in two out of the three available Ferrars and in a few other 
cursives. The African Old Latin, on the other hand, fol- 
lows the usual Greek reading aredav ry vig. 

A third example of this nature is afforded by John vii. 
12, where the Vulgate /urbas (supported by e and f, Old 
Latin codices representing the ‘African’ and ‘Italian’ 
varieties respectively) corresponds to a Greek reading 
dxAouvg only registered for the Leicester Codex 69. 

Again, in John xix. 34, the rendering of the Vulgate is 
notable, as it corresponds to an obvious corruption of the 
Greek text. The true Greek reading is ivvéev =‘ pricked,’ 
which is the basis of most of the O. L. versions, pupugit, 
perfodit, &c. But the O. L. codices, f and 7, have aperuzt, 
which presumably indicates a Greek variant, jvoEev. This 
was adopted by Jerome, and it has support from the 
Peshito and Jerusalem Syriac. But for the Greek variant 
itself there is little or no evidence. The editors of the 
Oxford Vulgate note ‘ijvoEev 56 (Oxon. Linc. saec. xv.) 
58 (Oxon. Coll. Nou. s, xv.).? This, however, is not 
accurate, as 56 has jvute, and 58 has évvée. But tvoike is 
found in Cod. 68, and appears in the Evangelistaria 
numbered 257 and 259, by Scrivener (x** and y*"), which 

O2 
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have evo€ev and evoke respectively. evoiZev is also found, 
teste Tischendorf, in Cod. 225. 

The witness of the three Greek cursives 56, 58, and 
68 has been so often misrepresented that it may be of 
interest to give the details.’ First of all, Ussher collated 
56 and 58 for Walton’s Polyglot; and in the apparatus 
criticus of that great work it is implied e szlento that 
these codices have no variant from the common text 
worth mentioning. And this is the state of the case, and 
agrees with Dobbin’s collation, who (in his Codex Mont- 
forttanus) states that Cod. 56 has evvée (it actually has 
ivuée) and Cod. 58 euvée by the first, but evuge by the 
second hand. Cod. 68 was first collated by Mill, and he 
gives its reading as joke (it actually has fvorée). In this 
Mill was followed by Wetstein, and the statement is also 
made by Michaelis. But Wetstein, in his note, added 
inaccurately that 56 and 58 read nyvéev. Then Tischen- 


dorf, presumably following these authorities, has the note 
“56. 68 al. nvokev wel nvvéev,’ 2.e. ‘Codices 56, 68, and some 


other cursives read either nvoEev or nyvéev.’ And I sup- 
pose that the statement in the note of the Oxford Vulgate 
is due to some further misinterpretation of this. There 
is really no MS. authority at all for ijvoe, as far as I 
know; the authorities for Zvoé< are, as has been said, 68, 
225, and the Evangelistaria 257 and 259. 

In the cases last mentioned, Jerome’s text has but 
scanty Greek support. In xviii. 18, it has, apparently, 
none at all. Here all Greek MSS. have av@paxtav memom- 


! That the readings of 56, 58, and 68 
are, respectively, as stated above, #vvée, 
évuge and évoite, 1 have determined by 
personal inspection of the manuscripts 
in question. 

Dr. Gwynn points out to me that the 
confusion between nvvt_e, nvoige, and 
evuge is frequent in 8; e.g. in Apoc. 


vi. 12 it has evvge, and in vi. I, 3,5, 7; 
nvvée for nvoite. The cursive ls*= Apoc. 
7 also reads #vvge in Apoc. vi. 3. So 
too in 8, Mt. xx. 33, dvuywow; Mc. 
vii. 35, nvvynoay; Le. xi. 9, 10, avuyn- 
gere[-ci}; Jn. ix. 21, 26, nvuge; Jn. 
X. 3, avuye:; Acts xii. 14, xiv. 27, 
nvuée. 
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kérec, but the Vulgate ad prunas (so also ¢ f), and the 
O.L. ad carbones (a b ff, y aur), apparently correspond 
to something like wpdc riv avfpaxiav. Indeed ¢ is 
registered as alone agreeing with the extant Greek; it 
has focum habentes. 

Again, in xvi. 13, the Jerome version seems to be 
docebtt uos omnem wuerttatem, which corresponds to a 
Greek text, Cuyyijoera iuiv tiv adnPeav wacav, extant in 
no N.T. codex, and only surviving in citations by 
Eusebius and Cyril of Jerusalem. The true Greek is 
édnyhos wuac tig Twacav thv adnBaav, or tv tH aAnOeig 
macy, and this is followed more or less by a majority 
of O. L. texts. However, ¢ /7 (as well as m, aur, and 
Cod. Sangallensis or 8) support dumyfocra: and it is more 
probable that here (as in xviii. 13) Jerome left unchanged 
an older Latin rendering than that he was influenced by 
Greek MS. authority. 

In x. 16, however, his text hardly admits of this 
explanation. The Vulgate is ‘Et alias oues habeo quae 
non sunt ex hoc ouili... et fiet unum ouile et unus 


pastor.” The comment on this verse, issued privately 
by our editors in the circular already mentioned, is as 
follows: ‘The Vulgate thus reads ouz/e in each case; 
the Old Latin have wnus grex in the second case, except 
6, which has unum outle uel pastorale; all our Greek MSS. 


have éx rii¢ avAng rabrng... ula roiuvy ele Tommy. Jerome ‘in 
Ezek. 46), proposing to translate af/rzwm, distinctly implies 
that his Greek MSS. read aiAy in each case. ‘Et alias 
oues habeo quae non sunt ex hoc afrio . . . et fiet unum 
atrtum et unus pastor; hoc enim Graece avAf significat, 
quod Latina simplicitas in owz/e transtulit.’ Bishop 
Westcott considers this a case of S. Jerome’s careless- 
ness, but the facts are, we believe, more consistent with a 
Greek text which had avAj twice over.’ And in sub- 
Stance they repeat this in their formal critical note on 
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the passage, and they add: ‘ Hanc lectionem, i.e. ouzle bis 
repetitum, pro insigni documento habemus Hieronymum 
codicibus graecis usum esse, ex familia quae ad nos non 
peruenerit.’ 

Other less striking cases of a similar opposition 
between Jerome’s version and the Greek text, as we know 
it, might be given, but two from chap. xvii. must suffice. 
In verse 24 the O.L. and the true Vulgate have ego 
sum, but the Greek MSS. have eiui tyw. The only Latin 
authority registered for sum ego is 8 (the Latin version of 
the Cod. Sangallensis, which naturally follows the order of 
the interlinear Greek) ; this (the Greek order) is also 
found in the Stowe MS., whether by accident or as a 
survival of some older text is not to be determined now. 
And in the preceding verse (23) e¢ is inserted in the 
Vulgate after szcu¢ without Greek authority; it is also 
omitted in the O. L. mss. cde fq 8, to which we may 
again add stowe. 

In xx. 25, the Vulgate MSs. are divided as to fxuram 
or figuram. No O.L. authority is known for the former, 
which, therefore, the editors presume to be a correction 
made by Jerome, and hence place in their text. (The Greek 
is rov romov, which fg have rendered by /ocwm as if it were 
tov réTov.) 

We have no space for more; but there are many more 
valuable observations in the apparatus criticus which it 
would be instructive to cite. The notes to the last 
fasciculus of the Oxford Vulgate are even more interesting 
than those in the preceding parts. One is struck not only 
by the mass of MS. material that is here collected for the 
first time, but by the complete mastery over the material 
which is displayed. 


J. H. BERNARD. 





WADDELL’S PARMENIDES: 


W* desire to express our gratitude for Mr. Waddell’s 
edition of the Parmenides—a nobly planned and no 
less nobly executed work. It contains an elaborate Intro- 
duction, with Text, and Notes critical and explanatory. 

The Introduction is divided into two parts, of which 
the first deals successively with the authorship of the 
Dialogue, its position in the series of the Platonic writings, 
and its character and contents; while the second treats of 
the sources of the Text, and the chief manuscripts. 

The Text is that of the celebrated Clarke MS. now in 
the Bodleian Library. The notes which follow consist, 
first, of a collation of the readings of the Clarke, Tiibingen, 
and Ven. t MSS., in all the passages in which variation 
occurs, thus furnishing a complete and excellent apparatus 
criticus: secondly, of illustrative and discursive observations 
elucidating the sense of the Greek, and by a free commen- 
tary serving to determine its chief points of relationship 
to antecedent as well as to subsequent philosophy—- 
Aristotelean, Neo-Platonic, and modern. No aspect from 
which student or critic could contemplate the Parmenzdes 
seems to have been neglected. The editor’s design is as 
exact as it is comprehensive; and his attention to the 
mtnutie of grammar is not the less because of his genuine 
and enlightened interest in metaphysics. 

It was part of Mr. Waddell’s purpose that the outward 
appearance should correspond to the inward character of 

'TAdtwvos Mapyevlins. The Par- by William Wardlaw Waddell, M.a., 
menides of Plato, after the paging of Glasgow and Oxford. Glasgow: James 


the Clarke Manuscript, edited with | Maclehose and Sons, Publishers to the 
Introductions, Facsimiles, and Notes, University, 1894. 
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his book. Having decided (as he tells us) to reproduce 
the form of the Clarke Ms.—the highest authority for the 
text—the size of his page was fixed for him: this suggested 
facsimiles, &c. ‘Metaphysics, paleography, esthetics’ 
(he says, with some humour), ‘such was the writer’s down- 
ward course.’ The quarto volume before us, exquisitely 
printed on rich vellum, and embellished with facsimiles, 
than which nothing of their kind could be more beautiful, 
is a proof how well his publishers assisted him to realise 
his conception. But it is not merely this: it is a monument 
of that liberal devotion to /zterae humanzores, unfortunately 
now less common than it used to be, which, whenever it 
appears, is evidence of more than individual culture, and 
testifies to the still vivid and vivifying influence of classical 
antiquity on modern thought through the medium of our 
great Universities. 

On the philological and philosophical aspects of the 
Parmenides our editor seems to have bestowed about 
equal attention. His opening disquisition on its author- 
ship seems excellent. Neglecting no pertinent conside- 
ration, he arrives at the just conclusion that it is a 
genuine work of Plato. With regard to its position in 
the series of Platonic writings he says: ‘On the whole it 
seems most consonant with evidence to assign to it a very 
early place among Plato’s ontological speculations, to 
place it, for example, earlier than the Zheaetetus, Sophistes, 
Politicus, Phaedo, Philebus, and Timaeus, and at least not 
later than the more abstract discussions in the Republic.’ 
Recognising, with Dr. Jackson, that the Parmenzdes marks 
a break in the continuity of Plato’s views and a recon- 
struction of his ideal system, he goes on to say: ‘ While 
Dr. Jackson represents Plato here as breaking with most 
of the opinions which we are in the habit of associating 
with his name in favour of a theory’ [that which Dr. 
Jackson calls his later Theory of Ideas], ‘for which we 
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have little or no documentary evidence, it seems more 
natural to hold that Plato here parts company with an 
early and immature conception, for which we have little or 
no documentary evidence, in favour of those more com- 
prehensive and connected doctrines which we are in the 
habit of associating with his name.’ We cannot enter into 
the controversy which these words are calculated to raise ; 
but we may observe that the ‘more comprehensive and 
connected doctrines’ referred to are precisely those which 
the Parmenzdes assails. 

The division of Mr. Waddell’s Introduction which deals 
with the text and MSS. of Plato’s writings is, perhaps, the 
most delightful feature of his work. In a fresh and easy 
style, which imparts interest to a subject in itself dry and 
tedious, he gives a systematic account of the ancient 
documents to which we owe our Plato. He explains 
clearly and simply how of a large number of MSS., those 
which occupy a position of ‘clear pre-eminence’ are 
reducible to three, of which one is in the National Library 
in Paris, another in the Bodleian at Oxford, the third in 
the Biblioteca Marciana in Venice. Of each of these 
three he gives a minute description based on personal 
inspection. Put on the Oxford Ms. he dwells with peculiar 
satisfaction. It is that which he has selected for his own 
text, and accordingly he tells us its history and the way in 
which it was discovered by Dr. Clarke in 1801. ‘In the 
Vatican Library there is a Codex numbered 1205, of the 
sixteenth century, which, it appears, contains among other 
things, a catalogue of books with the following title :— 


mivaé rev év Ty oeSacpia povy tie Nijsov [Marpov afwodoywriowy 
tiptoxouivwy [3riwv. Of this catalogue Mai says: ‘Con- 
fectus fuit hic catalogus regnante Joanne Palaeologo, qui 


anno 1355 floruit; nec liber recentior occurrit.’ It gives 
the names of 58 works (vn’); and among the entries is the 
following, the only one which corresponds to any item in 
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Clarke’s list: ve’. Adyot Swxparoug, &v 4 apxn Evdidowy, § 
mepi datov. ri vewrtowv, ® Lweoateg’ ayo Tou Mévwv, i} zept 
aperig Exerc ou eimeiv (sic). [Here observe that the Clarke 
MS. begins with the Euthyphro and ends with the Meno]. 
There can be no doubt about the identity of the work, and 
we thus learn that the MS. was in the Library of the 
Monastery of St. John, at Patmos, in the middle of the 
14th century, being then more than four hundred years 
old. In this Library, sad to say, it would probably have 
been left to rot, had it not, like the Elgin marbles, been 
carried off by a countryman of our own. At the opening 
of the present century Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke, in the 
course of his long visit to the countries lying round the 
Levant,’ by a series of fortunate circumstances, discovered 
and obtained possession of the manuscript. Mr. Waddell 
gives copious extracts from Dr. Clarke’s account of his 
good fortune. Some of the happiness which his discovery 
afforded him lives in Dr. Clarke’s pages, and lends a vivid 
interest to this portion of Mr. Waddell’s work. The 
manuscript was placed by its discoverer, on his return to 
England, in the hands of his friend Professor Porson, who 
retained it until his death, after which it was bought 
by the Curators of the Bodleian Library. This MS. is 
described for us with loving minuteness by Mr. Waddell. 
Two pages of it are reproduced in facsimile: one, that 
which contains the beginning of the Parmenzdes; the other 
that containing the end of the Jeno and close of the 
whole, with the colophon or subscriptio. This colophon in- 
forms us (in the handwriting of the original scribe) that 
the MS. was written by John (styled cadAryoagog from his 
occupation) for deacon Arethas of Patrae, in the month of 
November of the 14th indiction, in the’ year of the world 
6404. Byzantine reckoning assumed the creation to date 
from September ist, 5509 B.C. Thus (attention being paid 
to the indictional cycle) the Clarke MS. was written in 
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November, 895 A.D. Mr. Waddell’s text is printed line for 
line and page for page from this MS., ‘the accentuation 
being, where necessary, adapted to the orthodox standard, 
and any divergence in reading which involves a change 
in letters or words being underlined.’ 

Having given this general account of the scope and 
method of Mr. Waddell’s edition, we now proceed to con- 
sider it more in detail. While the Parmenzdes regarded 
as so much Greek presents no special difficulty, being 
indeed, notwithstanding doubts of its genuineness, a 
model of Attic diction, and in style (wherever its rigorous 
dialectic is compatible with style) unmistakeably Pla- 
tonic, yet read as a contribution to philosophy, and 
particularly to the philosophy of Plato, its difficulties are 
so embarrassing as to excite at times a feeling of bewil- 
derment. Hence the efforts of an editor who bestowed 
equal attention on it in both these aspects might be very 
unequally rewarded. So long as he confines himself to 
grammatical constructions, and to the explanation of par- 
ticular passages, his task is comparatively light. But 
when he endeavours to exhibit the relation of the two main 
parts of the dialogue to one another; to state its purpose as 
a whole; to define its bearing upon the theory of Ideas 
traditionally ascribed to Plato; and to settle the question 
of its authenticity, perplexed as this is with doubts philo- 
logical and philosophical : verily the burden laid upon him 
isnot easy to bear. When we say that Mr. Waddell’s edition 
is, as far as can be fairly expected, adequate in both the 
above respects, we feel that we are rendering it the highest 
praise. There is scarcely anything in his commentary 
to call for adverse criticism. Though his notes are 
learned and full, they are never heavy. He seems to have 
caught from Plato some of that well-bred philosophic ease 
which prevents his philosophy from becoming a burden to 
himself or his readers. ‘We never’ (he says) ‘allow 
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metaphysics to overwhelm us, feeling that the laws of 
nature will continue to act until our system is ready.’ It 
is worth noticing that Mr. Waddell, while referring on 
almost every page to antecedent and contemporary scholars, 
and frequently engaged in criticism, never expresses him- 
self in terms discourteous or unkind. 

Notes, pp. 75-6 of this edition. In the Clarke ms. 
mapuevelone (not -ién¢e) appears throughout. This circum- 
stance and others cognate to it offer Mr. Waddell an 
opportunity for a good note on forms misspelt with « 
or ., in which quotation is made from Blass (Aussprache 
des Griechischen, 1888) :—Diese Schreiber des 2 Jahrhun- 
dert’s [B.C.] wussten durchaus nicht mehr, wo sie 1, und 
wo sie « setzen sollten, sondern schrieben, Eipte, remac 
[for “Iptc, tysac] und wiederum zapamvarw und ispic, &c. 
Meisterhans is also quoted to show that in Roman times 
e. took the sound of « in pronunciation, and this irrespec- 
tively of quantity. Mr. Waddell concludes his note with 
the pertinent question:—Does this spelling rapueveidne, &c., 
indicate that at any stage of its transmission our Platonic 
text had been written to dictation '—a fruitful idea, applied 
also in other notes. 

We find mention made on p. 76 and elsewhere of 
‘Rhunken’: is this a misprint for ‘ Ruhnken’? 

P. 88. ‘rove dé = abrove dé, a known usage.’ But avrove 
oé at the beginning of a clause or sentence = zfsos autem, 
while rode = eos. 

P. 89. For airév i ov of the Clarke and Venice MSS. 
Mr. Waddell reads in his text ad r@v ryde wv, his own part 
of this being the rpde for i of the MSS., which gives no 
meaning, but requires to be accounted for. Mr. Waddell 
says—‘ a paleographer will know that a contracted rée in 
majuscules might be very like *H.’ Certainly with this 
change the sense is excellent. 

P. 104. mpaypareta, misp. for -<iat. 
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P. 106. Mr. Waddell says—‘for avauvnoie and the 
immortality of the soul we must go to the Phacdo and 
Philebus. True, to the Phaedo: but why to the Phzlebus, 
which has not a word of either avauvyoie (in the sense here 
referred to) or of immortality? 

P. 109. Stallbaum’s text (137A) has: Guwe d:—det yap 


yapiZeoBat, éreidn Kal 6 Zhvwv éyer—avrol yap iouev—a 


mere anacoluthon without excuse or explanation. The 
Clarke MS. gives—éuwe dé Sei yao yaoiZecOa, twed) Kai 
6 Zhvwv éyee avrot touev. The Tiibingen MS. agrees, 
except in placing «ai before iwecy—probably an attempt 
to render the sense clear by making «ai conjunctive, and 
co-ordinating iwedy with yap. Venetus t agrees with the 
Clarke, except in punctuating after Aéyx. None of these 
three MSS. has the yap which Stallbaum’s text shows 
us between avroi and tonév. The syntax has been mended 
by a very simple correction. Instead of 6 Zivwy, read 6 
Zivev; & Zivwv Aéya = ‘as Z. says.’ Nothing could be 
better than this. But Mr. Waddell feels one difficulty, 
viz. ‘that Zijywy will have no article which is unusual 
hitherto.’ But this entirely confirms the correction. 
Zivwv Should have no article here. Hitherto it has only 
had the article in narrative. In the dramatic portion 
of the dialogue it has not had it. The very misuse of 
the article here, if observed, might have suggested the 
obvious correction, against which Mr. Waddell supposes 
the absence of the article to militate. As no editor of 
whom we are aware has noticed this point, and as it is 
interesting enough to justify some detail, we will here set 
down some leading facts as to the use of the article with 
proper names in the Platonic dialogues, from which it 
will be seen that it could not have been expected in our 
passage. 

Some of Plato’s works are dialogues, and some are 
Narratives of dialogues, in which, though the larger part 
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is dramatic, narrative sentences continually appear. Zhe 
article 1s almost invariably used with proper names in the 
narrative as distinct from the dramatic portions. For example, 
Phaedo, in his narrative of Socrates’ last conversation, 
when referring to him or any of the interlocutors by name, 
almost invariably uses the article. Such expressions as 
Eon 6 KéBnge, duaBAtLac ovv 6 Swxearne, &c., are, needless to 
say, of constant occurrence. But when one of the tnter- 
locutors in the actual dialogue as dramatically given mentions 
the name of another interlocutor tn the third person, he does 
not use the article with this name, unless under special ctrcum- 
stances which contain the reason of his doing so. In order 
to ascertain the facts respecting the article with proper 
names of interlocutors in narrative and in dramatic sen- 
tences or passages, we have gone through all the Platonic 
dialogues, using Stallbaum’s text for the purpose; and we 
here proceed to state the results. We omit, of course, 
dialogues in which there are only two speakers. 

Of the use of the article with the proper name of one 
interlocutor by another in dramatic dialogue,' there is in 


Parmenides, . No instance.? | Meno, ; . None. 
Philebus, . . None. Gorgias, . . 3 instances. 
Theages, . ; = | Theaetetus, + Z 
Sophistes, . » Euthydemus, 4  » 
Hippias Minor, m Protagoras, . 1 ,, 
Charmides, . “ Cratylus, I ” 
Politicus, . ‘ ‘i Laches, 2 ” 
Republic, : a Lysis, ; py ia ‘ 
Epinomis, a Leges, = it = 
Timaeus, . : e Phaedo, . a ” 
Critias, . ‘ is Symposium, . I * 


‘In order to show the relative fre- there are 8; in Philebus, 23; in Rep. 
quencies, we have counted, in a few I. and 11., 22; in Phaedo, 36; in Sym- 
dialogues, the cases in which one inter- _posium, 68. 
locutor speaks of another in 3rd person 2 Except the spurious one to be cor- 


without the article. In the Parmenides _ rected as above. 
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Thus, of hundreds of cases in which Plato’s dialogists 
mention one another’s names in the third person, there are 
only twenty-eight in which the article is used; but in 
most of these there are special reasons for its use, and in 
the remainder it is possibly spurious. It will be remem- 
bered that our survey has been made from Stallbaum’s text. 

In the Gorgzas, as already stated, three seeming excep- 
tions occur, sc. 448 E, 482 D, 514 D, but in all three the 
persons spoken of are for the nonce conceived as aloof 
from the conversation, as fersons, not as comrades. 

In the 7heaetetus five cases occur, in four of which it is 
no exception to our rule. In 148 B Theodorus is twice 
referred to with the article prefixed to his name; but then 
his book ts at this moment under discusston, and he is spoken 
of as its author; while in 188B the article has to be 
used with the names (cig rqv duavorav AaPeiv we 6 Dwxoarne 
Gealrntog 7) 6 Osairyrog Zwxparne) not only because they are 
spoken of with that aloofness already referred to, but also 
in order to indicate the subject of each sentence. The fifth 
instance in the Zheactetus, 146 B, I shall pass over for the 
present. 

In the Phaedo nine cases occur, but seven of these are 
found together in one passage, 102 B-C, where Socrates, 
Simmias, and Phaedo are compared to one another in size, 
and treated as so many things possessing the attributes 
of péyeDoc Or ouxodrnc. With regard to the other two 
cases, in one, 86 D, the MSS. vary; about the other, 62 E, 
I say nothing more at present. 


In Protagoras, 240 A, wy iyiv 6 Newraydpac rov Sygwvldnv 
éxmépoy, the article is used with [p. for exactly the same 
reason for which it is used with &., and requires no ex- 
planation. 


' Obiter, we emend Protagoras,316C,  -yever@a:, so that in later times the first 
tovro 8° olerai of udAiora -yevéoOar, ei gamma was omitted by some scribe 
gol ovyyévorro. Correct to uddior’ &y, who did not understand it, and took it 
which was originally written wadioray- _for a piece of dittography. 
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In Cratylus, 435C, we find rd rov ‘Eppoyévove = ‘as 
H. said.’ Perhaps the very form of the expression here 
demands the article with the proper name regarded as that 
of an author. 

In Laches two exceptions occur, 180 B and 186 E, but 
in the latter (6 uv Swxoarne x.7.A.) the reason of the article 
is evident; in the former not so, and we add this to the 
cases to be left over for the present. 

In Lyszs, 211 B, and in Leges, 753 A, the explanation of 
the article is not obvious. Neither is it so in Euthydemus, 
284 A, 291 A, 294 C, 303 E. 

Thus, of the twenty-eight apparently exceptional cases 
in which the article is used by interlocutors with one 
another’s names, there are only about ten which do not 
prove the rule. These ten require criticism, and it will be 
found, we are disposed to think, that criticism will remove 
most, if not all, of them.' But this note is already too long, 
and we must leave the subject for some other occasion. 
Enough has been said to show how needless is Mr. Wad- 
dell’s hesitation about the correction of 6 to 6 in Parmentdes, 
137A. 

P. 112. év GAAw piv dv KixAw Tov Gv weptéxoiro UT éketvou 
iv @ av év ein—the reading of the Clarke MS., which must 
mean—‘ if the one were in something else it would, I pre- 
sume, be encircled by that in which it was.’ Mr. Waddell 
considers the construction quite admissible. He defends it 
by reference to Thucyd. Il. 59, @ rivi mor’ av Kai avakiy 
Evurtoo, and to Xen. Mem. i. i. 22, toBijra Se 2 ic av 
uaX.ora wpa ccadauroa. But the cases are scarcely parallel, 
and this use of ay with the second optative appears exceed- 
ingly licentious. Mr. Waddell says it is difficult to draw 
a line precisely between the cases in which dv after a 


1 By the kindness of Mr. Nicholson, say, that in seven of these ten cases the 
Bodley’s Librarian, we are enabled to article appears in the Clarke Ms. 
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relative goes with the verb (when the optative is used) 
and those in which it goes with the relative (when the 
subjunctive is used). Perhaps so; but grammarians have 
laboured hard to draw this line, and not, we think, without 
success. The rule is that when the clause containing the 
antecedent has (either in protasis or, as here, in apodosis 
with av) an optative, referring to future time or to a merely 
hypothetical case without any reference to time, then the 
verb of the relative clause is in the optative without av; 
e.g. THC ovv av cideine mept Tovrov Tov mpaypuatocg ov TavTa- 
macw amepoc cing; Plato, Meno. g2C. This second optative 
without av corresponds to the use of ‘was’ in the trans- 
lation above given: in it all conditionalness has disap- 
peared, whiie the ‘mood’ remains by a sort of attraction. 
Surely the truth is touched by Mr. Waddell himself, when 
he says, ‘t reads év @ Gy ein: possibly av may have arisen 
from év. &y etn is quite clear, and is one among many cases 
in which it is open to doubt whether éy or (as Heind. and 
Herm.) év- should be used.’ Thus we are pointed to the 
natural correction éy w évely, and, besides, the ay is fairly 
explained. For éy ein corr. évein, cf. 145 D inf. &y tora 
corr. tveorat, With Mr. Waddell’s note. 

P. 113. [adAd pay adré ye] év éautey dv Kav éavro [ ein mepté- 
xov ovk dAXo 7 aro, eiEp Kal év Eautw cin] = ‘But if it were 
self-contained, itself and no other would, we must conclude, 
form its own environment.’ English order of words :—«ayv 
oi GAO H avTo ein meptéxov éavtd. Mr. Waddell’s note 
on these words is strange: ‘t gives the text and it is on 
the whole better, iavrd bezng nom.; unless we exactly 
reverse and read kai Gy ovx aAAo f aro é.,’ ie. taking the 
words as we have done. What Mr. Waddell means by 
‘reverse’ we are not sure; is it=‘ transpose the words’? 
but where is the need? The order of the Greek in t is 
quite natural. Of course his writing ‘iavrd being nom.’ 
must have been a mere momentary slip. 

VOL. Ix. P 
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P. 158. ovxovv are Kal ovTo¢ yodvoc Gre uerad\auBave rov 
elvac «.7.A.; 156 A. Stallbaum is, as Mr. Waddell says, in 
error in taking ovro¢ here as subject, ypdvoc as predicate. 
This would of course, if true, explain the omission of the 
article, but it is not true. The words must logically be 
taken together. The rule according to which the article is 
here omitted is, that when the noun with which oiro¢ goes 
is immediately connected with a defining relative clause 
[such as that introduced here by dre] the article is 
unnecessary and would, in fact, be somewhat pleonastic. 
Cf. Thuc. I. 85, ratrac a¢ of rarépec mapédocav psXérac, which 
(except that weAfrag comes after its defining clause) is 
parallel to our sentence. But exactly parallel is Hdt. iv. 8. 
tg yy tavrny . . . iwrwa viv SxbOae véuovor. These and 
other instances are quoted by L.&S. In such cases the 
relative clause discharges the grammatical function of the 
article. [Distinguish such a case as ovkovv ovréc¢ yé torw 
6 xpdévoc Gr’ ovK ty avOpwroc ; Meno xxi. | 

P. 175. ov yao av pertBawvev ex peiZovog sic EXarrov 
pavdpevoc, mply cic rd perabd ddbav eAOciv. Well may 
Mr. Waddell express wonder that editors do not comment 
on zwpiv odfev tXOctv here. The future infin. is in fact unin- 
telligible. Although t gives déaev, which is unexception- 
able, Mr. Waddell does not at once accept it, but says— 
‘one would then expect peraBalvo., the whole sentence 
being =‘ ov ydoe Gv perafsaivo ... ci uy modrepov . . . ddEaev 
iX\Ociv.’ ‘It is worth asking’ (he goes on) ‘whether the 
original may not have been dd€av, the part. balancing 
pavéuevog, but agreeing with rd peraké =mpiv édOetv cig 70 
perakd dd~av.’ ‘This is ingenious, but quite needless. The 
objections to dé€«ev are extremely weak. Mr. Waddell 
cannot mean that peraaivoe would (if we had dd&aev) be 
rigorously necessary. Of course ov yap Gv pertBavev . . 


pavdépevog would, quite as well as od yap av perapatvor 
dawépuevoc, express the unreality of the ‘transition,’ and 
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mov Sé&eev would correlate equally with either. Finally, 
thas défaev. Why then excogitate défav? 

To do justice to the Parmenides from a philosophic 
point of view demands thorough familiarity with the ever- 
lasting principles of Idealism ; but it equally demands the 
exercise of that analytical faculty which does not, indeed, 
frame theories, but which enables its possessor to examine 
their bases and structures, and is indispensable to philo- 
sophers and critics of philosophy. An editor of the Par- 
menides should be one who can duly appreciate not only 
the Logic of Hegel, but Formal Logic ; not only the Logic 
of the functions of Reason, but the Logic of the methods 
of Reasoning; with a just conception of the relation that 
subsists between the two. This dialogue is almost unique 
in the varieties of philosophic interpretation through which 
it has passed. Proclus tells us that (according to the 
‘divine’ Iamblichus, with whom he himself agrees) the 
Parmenides and 7imacus contain between them all that 
is good in Plato. But the ancient commentators differed 
as to the positive purpose of the Parmenides. Proclus 
(i. 21 segg.) describes their different views. Some regarded 
it as merely a specimen of dialectical yuuvacia, without any 
ulterior dogmatic purpose, Proclus himself, as above stated, 
being of a different opinion. Ficinus, a 15th-century trans- 
lator, says that ‘while in the Republic and Zimacus Plato 
surpassed all others, in this dialogue he has surpassed 
himself. For while in the Republic he gave us a complete 
system of Moral Philosophy, and in the Zzmaeus a complete 
system of Natural Philosophy, in the Parmenides he has 
given us a complete system of Theology.’ This was the 
prevailing view of our dialogue, the view which became 
stereotyped during those centuries in which free specu- 
lation had almost ceased. The moderns have differed even 
more sharply than the ancients about the work. To some 
(e.g. Hegel) it is pregnant with the soundest philosophic 
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truths, while to others, it seems, for the most part, a 
tissue of foolish subtleties which they ‘ cannot read with 
patience.’ Others, again, have recurred to the old and 
intermediate view, opposed by Proclus, that its purpose (at 
least in Part ii.) is nothing more than to furnish a sample 
of that dialectical exercise which Parmenides declares 
Socrates to require, and of which Socrates thereupon 
dutifully asks Parmenzdes for a specimen. 

The dialogue falls manifestly into two parts. The 
first consists, broadly speaking, of an attack by Par- 
menides on the theory of ideas propounded here by 
Socrates. The second contains (with or without occult 
ulterior meaning) the response to Socrates’ request for a 
specimen of yuuvacia in Dialectic, such as Parmenides 
says is needful. The connexion between these two parts 
is, if we may judge from the amount of controversy it 
has provoked, extremely obscure. To investigate their 
relation in a review would serve no useful purpose, and we 
shall not attempt to do so. But in order to spare our 
readers the trouble of referring to the Parmenzdes, while 
enabling them to estimate the result of Mr. Waddell’s 
investigation, we may state briefly the momenta of the 
Dialogue, Part I., the attack on Idealism. 


Socrates elicits from Zeno that all the Adyou of the latter are 
directed to show that od woAAa éors, for ei wodAd ein, wacxor Gy Ta 
édivara; that is, they would be both émota and dvopuo., &c. 

‘ But, Zeno, (says Socrates) do you not think there is an eldos 
Spoudryros ard xa’ abro and another «los of 7d dvdpoov ; that some 
things partake of the one, others of the other; while some things, 
again, partake of both? And would not this—that some things par- 
take of both «i8y—explain what you declare above to be impossible, 
viz. that the same things should be at once épota and dvépoa? I 

1Parm, 135d. P. €Akvooy Bt ceavtdy Bt uh, oe Siapedtera 7 GAnOea. >. 
kal yipvacat maddAov Bid Tis BoKovans tls odv 5 Tpdmos, & TMappevldn, ris 


&xphorov elvat kal Kadouuévns bmd Trav yuuvaclas; P. ovros ovmep Hxovoas 
mwohd@v Gdorcoxlas, ws eri veds el cf  Zhvwvos. 
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(says Socrates) see nothing impossible or strange in this, but if 
aira Spota were at the same time dvopuo, or aird év at the same 
time woAAd, this would indeed be a répas. For while ra peréyovra 
may possess the contrary attributes, ra eid cannot do so.’ 

Parmenides asks, ‘Have you, Socrates, made an absolute 
separation between ¢idy and 7a peréxovra? Is there an dpovdrys 
xwpis Hs jets exopev?’ * Certainly,’ Socrates replies. Socrates 
goes on to admit eidy of the Just, the Beautiful, the Good. About 
cin of man, fire, water, he has doubts; id of Opig, Ads, piros, he 
stoutly denies. Parmenides makes some observations here, which 
we omit. He takes the theory of ideas as propounded by Socrates, 
and, having scrutinized it, finds— 

(2) That the p»éOegis is unintelligible, consistently with the unity 
and integrity of the ideas. 

(6) That the idea being obtained by generalization from the 
mod\Ad as the unity necessary for their comprehension, if it is 
hypostatised xwpis tav woAA@v, a higher unity will be needed to 
comprehend them and it, and so on ad injfin., so that one supreme 
idea is only a chimzera [the rpiros dv@pwros argument |. 

(c) That if (as Socrates at this stage suggests) each eldos is but 
a vonua, existing only €v Wuyxais, still this is a vonua of something, 
which again will turn out to be the aforesaid «ios; while if (as 
alleged) the woAAd participate in the los, and this is a vénua [or 
‘thought’ |, each particular thing must be made of vojpara, and it 
would be necessary that all particulars should ‘think’ (voetv), or 
that, though being thoughts, they should not ‘think.’ 

(¢d) Perhaps, says Socrates, forced again to alter his ground, 
‘the eidy are wapade/ypara, or models fixed in Nature, and the 
“participation” of the woAAd in them only means, that the woAAd 
resemble them.’ ‘ But then,’ replies Parmenides, ‘they, too, must 
resemble the zoAAd, and both zwoAAd and eidy must derive their 
mutual likeness from some unity higher than either, which will be 
the true eZd0s, and so on ad infin. [ tpiros av@pwros again |.’ 

(e) Finally (Parmenides goes on to say), these «dy of yours 
which exist xwpis are absolutely precluded from being known by us; 


and, what is more strange, the gods, if (as we must suppose) they 
are possessed of the knowledge of «iiy, must be cut off from all 
knowledge of human affairs. 
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Socrates is represented as quite unable to defend his theory of 
«i8n against these objections. Parmenides, for his part, does not 
answer them, but asks—‘ without «i8y (which, however, seem thus 
abolished) what is to become of philosophy?’ Socrates cannot 
tell. Whereupon Parmenides gravely reproves him for having 
attempted philosophy without previous training in dialectic. 




















Here, then, we have Socrates disconsolate over the 
ruins of his ideal theory, and Parmenides sympathetic, 
but unable to give him any direct assistance; and the 
following questions arise: Is the Ideal theory thus over- 
thrown Plato’s own theory; and, if not, What relation 
does it bear to Plato’s? Again, if Parmenides here gives 
Socrates no d@zrect assistance towards the re-instatement of 
Ideas, does he render him any zdzrect assistance; and if 
so, what is its nature? 
































The plan of a review debars us from attempting to 
answer these questions independently. The first is 
answered by Mr. Grote in the affirmative. His reasons 
need not be mentioned, as they are almost self-evident. 
But others have answered this question negatively. For 
example, Dr. Maguire, in his valuable edition of the 
Parmentdes (with which Mr. Waddell seems to have been 

unacquainted), says :—‘ All the objections which are urged 
,) in the Parmenides are based on an assumption with which 
| the sound doctrine of Ideas has nothing to do.’ 

: The question as to the relation between the theory 
here assailed and that approved by the mature judgment 
of Plato is taken up by Dr. Jackson, and dealt with in a 
series of essays published in the Journal of Philology, 
essays which are extremely valuable to a student of Plato. 
He concludes that in the Parmenzdes Plato breaks with an 
older, and lays the foundation of a newer, theory of ideas, 
the older with which he breaks, being that traditionally 
associated with his name. 

Mr. Waddell holds with Dr. Jackson that the Par- 
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menides marks a time when Plato came to feel dissatisfied 
with the basis of his ideal theory, and wished to render 
it more secure. ‘Plato (our editor says) is now dis- 
covering not only that ‘universal definitions’ ‘on the 
ethical virtues’ must have a metaphysical basis, but 
that such a basis cannot be constructed at haphazard, 
or by taking up any question that chance may suggest, 
as Socrates had been accustomed to do. This is a point 
upon which Parmenides—so Plato was begining to find— 
might act legitimately as a Mentor to Socrates. ‘What 
is the Just?’ may be a most instructive inquiry; but if the 
answer is to be satisfactory, ‘What is Being?’ must 
precede and support it. There seems no reason to con- 
tend that Plato is discarding the reasoning used in the 
inquiries of Socrates on moral questions as fallacious in its 
own sphere, or as ill-conducted within its presupposi- 
tions. Rather he is feeling that those inquiries had been 
detached, fortuitous, wanting in system, without a secure 
foundation ; feeling also, it would appear, that his own 
previous gropings in the metaphysical region had been 
open to the same objection, and that these defects can be 
removed only by making a fresh and better advised 
beginning. That he now proceeds to attempt. The base 
idea he gets from Parmenides: the method of testing his 
inferences from Zeno’. 

With regard to the question as to the relation between 
the two parts of the dialogue, Mr. Waddell says : ‘If we are 
to assume with Grote that the remainder of the dialogue is 
simply what it affects to be—an example namely of the 
mental discipline which Parmenides deems indispensable 
to the philosopher—then its relation to the earlier portion 
is determined at once beyond the need of argument. But 
in pressing his view with grave persistency, Grote seems 
rather to manifest a want of tact. Not only does he miss 
the literary finesse of the composition; he even raises, in 
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a gratuitous manner, the question “si un Grec peut avoir 
de l’esprit.” What Plato seeks is to reach his real end by 
apparently accidental steps, to guide the listener to a pre- 
determined issue, while seeming to let him wander at his 
will.’ ‘Certainly the second part is an exercise in dialec- 
tical inquiry. . . . But everyone must feel that if it be this, 
it is likewise something more. ... We might make the 
connection [with pt. i.] complete by assuming that the 
remainder of the work is a practical exemplification of the 
method according to which the ideal is to be brought into 
connection with the sensible sphere.’ ‘One and Many 
demand each other as poles or sides of a single complex 
conception, reminding us of the Unity, Plurality, Totality, 
which we find in Kant. This surely would complete the 
connection of parts in a degree satisfactory to the most 
exacting. ... But while a tempting, it is a questionable, 
theory. In the first place it supplies, as a substitute for 
Platonic péOcEcc, a conception which is so modern as to be 
suspicious upon that ground alone.’ But we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Waddell’s own work for the remainder 
of his remarks as to the connexion between the parts of 
the dialogue. 

With regard to the bearing, positive and negative, of 
part ii. on Plato’s Ideal Theory, Mr. Waddell has some 
excellent pages in which he discusses the views of Jackson 
and Zeller. He disputes Dr. Jackson’s view that the One 
of the dialogue is an Idea: and herein he agrees with 
Dr. Maguire. When Zeller urges that ‘these objections 
[in the Parmenides, pt. i. and elsewhere] to the doctrine 
of ideas would not have been suggested by Plato had he not 
been convinced that his theory was unaffected by them,’ 
Mr. Waddell replies: ‘Is it the case that every thinker, 
even every great thinker, is fully provided with a reply to 
all objectors? He is not driven from his position by objec- 
tions: he feels, it may be, a conviction which objectors fail 
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to shake. But he may be sensible that he has not met 
the objections nevertheless. Galileo was a very great 
man; yet when he was questioned about the fact that 
water would not rise in a pump above thirty feet, and 
reference was made to the doctrine that “nature abhors a 
vacuum,” he could but say, half in jest, that nature seemed 
to abhor only a thirty-foot vacuum. It was left for Torri- 
celli to throw light upon the mystery.’ 

Whatever be Plato’s ulterior purpose in this second 
division of the Parmenides, he has not himself revealed it, 
but, if there be any, he has left it to be inferred or conjec- 
tured by his readers. And they, as was to be expected, 
have inferred or conjectured it according to their own pre- 
possessions. It is hard to suppose this various and contra- 
dictory mode of interpreting his work to have been desired 
by a writer who had any definite didactic purpose. If his 
intention was to stimulate speculation, or to illustrate the 
Zenonian dialectic of which he has here given a specimen, 
or to entertain his readers with a display of the antilogistic 
subtlety which was as delightful to the ingenious Athenians 
as the society novel is to modern readers, then indeed we 
could understand how the means he has chosen contribute 
to the end proposed : and there is nothing to debar us from 
believing that the above three objects were all together 
present to his mind. But in the absence of determinate 
information from the author as to the purpose of the second 
part of the dialogue [except indeed that it is a yuuvaota, 
which he tells us clearly enough], and in the presence of 
the endless controversies about it, any theory that we may 
form as to such purpose must be more or less arbitrary. 
Let us therefore turn from the question as to what ulterior 
aims are discernible in this dialectical exercise, and con- 
template for a moment the methods of argumentation 
which it employs. 

Parmenides has recommended Socrates not only to 
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examine the logical consequences of any hypothesis he 
may set up, but also to examine those of its contradictory; 
thus only can he arrive at the truth about it. He illus. 
trates (by request) the way in which this should be done, 
and he chooses for examination the hypothesis «i &y gor, 
According to the method prescribed four questions have to 
be settled before logical analysis has done justice to this 
hypothesis. 


I. If One (or ¢he One) is, what follows in regard to 
itself? 


II. If One (or “he One) is, what follows in regard to 
radXa? 

III. If One (or the One) is xot, what follows in regard to 
itself? 


IV. If One (or tre One) is o/, what follows in regard to 
raAXa? 


Each of these hypotheses is made to give rise to an 
antinomy, by leading to contradictory conclusions. The 
way in which this is brought about deserves attention. 


I. (a) If One is [here equivalent to if One is One]: it cannot be 
many ; .*. it cannot be a whole having parts .*. it has neither épyy 
nor TéAos .*. it is dreipov : it is ovdapod: it is ov’ év xpdvw 76 rdparay: 
it is neither limited nor unlimited. These and other negative 
propositions are deduced respecting the One, and this by pressing 
the proposition in its identicai form, if one is one. 

I. (2) But if one 1s [here equivalent to if one exists]; it must 
have ovcia, which is different from the One—its attribute, not 
itself; which implies that the one has parts [76 & dv being a ddov, 
whose parts are 7d év and 76 elvac], and is many. Hereupon are 
deduced a series of propositions which doubly contradict those of 
I. (2). While the former assert that the one ‘is neither — nor —,’ 
the latter assert that it is ‘both — and —.’ 


It is apparent that this antinomy, so far as it involves 
a process of legitimate inference, arises from the dual 
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meaning of the words forming the hypothesis: there are 
virtually two different hypotheses. But the difference is 
not avowed by Plato, and scarcely presented itself clearly 
to his mind: for even in I, (a) [where he reasons on the 
hypothesis if one is ove] he leans for some of his inferences 
on hyp. I. (b), ¢.g. in the words [141 E] 008 Gpa obrwe éoriy 
wore Ev elvat, ein yap av Hon ov Kat ovoiacg peréxov: which 
involve the postulate that ‘ whatever is —, IS.’ 

This postulate is openly made in I. (4), and civa, the 
copula, is studiously, or naively, confounded with civa, the 
substantive verb. Further, existence is declared to be an 
attribute which may or may not belong to a subject ; and 
the subject which does not exist may be a subject of know- 
ledge and predication equally with that which does exist. 

In I. (4) we find also the One which opens the numerical 
scale confounded with the One which forms the subject of 
the dialogue—the metaphysical One; «i dpa éoriv év, avay«n 
kai apiOudv civa. The One of arithmetic must be correlated 
with and imply two, three, and the rest of the numerical 
series apart from which it has no meaning; but to make 
the metaphysical One imply number, and therefore woAXa 
dvra, is to beg the question [ against, e.g. Zeno]. This con- 
fusion appears more than once in the Parmenides. 

In the course of I. (4), in proving that 75 é\ov—rd & 
dv—ouk év avr, Parmenides reasons in these terms :—‘ The 
whole is not in its parts either all or some. For if it is in 
all, then it must be in one; for if there were one in which 
it was not, it could not be in all, &c.’ [For the Hegelian 
justification of this reasoning, vzde Maguire, ad doc. ] 

So far, however, is Plato from zxtending to slight the 
principle of contradiction in these antinomies, that he 
makes (or supposes himself to make) his deductions at 
every step by its aid; and his third demonstration (which 
stands outside the antinomies) is of the nature of a con- 
ciliation between the opposing assertions, showing how 
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both may be true at different times, and assuming that they 
cannot be true simultaneously. 

There is no need to trace the course of Parmenides’ 
arguments through all the phases of the hypotheses ¢ ty 
tort —ei an) ev Eott. The paradoxical conclusions are obtained 
by paralogisms such as the above—devices patently sophis- 
tical, if deliberately adopted. But it is unlikely that Plato 
played the sophist here. We may, however, give one 
more specimen of Parmenides’ mode of argumentation. 
In Antin. II. (a) ci wh tore 7b Ev, rt XpH) cuuPBatvev; [161 E] 
where Parmenides tries to prove that 7d tv ji Ov ovalac my 
peréxer, he goes on: ‘It has oveta, for it must de as we say’ 
[when we assert anything of it; and we may assert many 
intelligible predicates of it: in short, any except rd civac]: 
‘for if not, we should not speak truth respecting it in 
saying that it is-not; while if we do speak truth, we 
apply to it predicates that really are [évra aira déyouev]. 
Hence the one, when it is-not, IS. For if it shall not 
be wy bv, but shall abate one jot of its dezmg [uj dv] in 
favour of its mol-being [uj bv]; presently [since whatever 
is not pw) ov must be dv] it will from mw) év transform 
itself into dy [z.e. if instead of being (ogzcally) ph ov it 
shall (logically) not-be pw) dv; we may assert it to have 
passed from metaphysical non-being into metaphysical being |. 
Hence, if it is to not-be, it must have being [the copula] 
as a bond coupling it with not-being.’ This reason- 
ing confounds the logical function of predication with the 
metaphysical assertion of existence: confounds éori with 
tort. The way for the fallacy is paved by Parmenides, 
when he urges a little before that the subject of a pro- 
position may be equally knowable or intelligible whether 
its predicate be iva: or ua) eivac. We quote the words as 
given in the Clarke MS.: mp@rov piv apa yvwordy te Aéyet, 
trecra Erepov tov GAAwv dr’ Gv ely Ey, Eire 7d elvac adry TeoaBec 
tire TO pu) élvat, Kal Sre Suapopoy trwv GAAwv. Our concep- 
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tion of a chimera enables us to make this the subject of 
a proposition, the copula of which again would justify 
us in hypostatizing our chimera. Thus knowledge is 
extended by imagination; and all that we can talk of 
exists somehow—peréye ovotac mn. 

Some appear to think that it is a privilege of lofty 
metaphysics to relax the stringency of the principle of 
contradiction, if not to dispense with it altogether: and 
that in ‘divine philosophy,’ though not in mere logic, a 
great deal of truth—if not of formal correctness—may lie 
in the éorf = gore of which we have been just speaking. 
A system of thought has been produced in the present 
century whose conspicuous purpose has been to show that 
the limitations of Understanding and its logic do not attach 
to Reason. Nature and the Idea alike exclude contra- 
diction. In the Idea, indeed—to which philosophy would 
fain elevate the individual but cannot—the Many and the 
One are reconciled, and Change is no longer a mystery. 
But ¢he Idea is not my idea or yours. The Universal is 
not the particular fleeting individual. Similarly, though 
Nature and the Idea are free from the limitations im- 
posed on our understanding, or felt by us as change and 
decay: we individually are bound by these: bound in our 
reasonings [arguments] by the laws of formal Logic, as 
we are limited in our movements by the laws of physical 
energy. While, accordingly, we may forgive—and even 
admire—the Idea, (which we are not asked to under- 
stand) for non-submission to formal Logic, we can derive 
from it no warrant for lax, inconsistent, illogical argumen- 
tation on our own part. All deductive reasoning is as 
completely dominated by the law of contradiction as 
though the Eleatics, Plato, Spinoza, and Hegel had never 
lived or written. And if we discovered Hegel trying to 
convince us by illogical reasoning, we should treat him as 
Socrates in the Republic would treat the dramatic poet: 
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‘regarding him as a holy and marvellous being, crowning 
him with wool and anointing his head with myrrh,’ we 
should send him away from us as an untrustworthy teacher. 
When Hegel aims at the establishment of an Idea wherein 
determination and negation alike disappear, and in which 
all contradiction cancels itself out, his procedure is highly 
philosophical: but his reasonings are at every step con- 
ducted with uniform and rigorous regard to formal logic. 
If it were not so; if we could detect a logical flaw in the 
links by which our teacher strove to bind our convictions 
to his conclusion, his hold over us would at once cease, 
or be greatly weakened. The metaphysician whom we 
reverence must have won us by his logic. Does Plato’s 
logic seem to warrant our trust in the metaphysical con- 
clusions (if any) to which he would guide us? And if 
Parmenides, part ii., be only a dialectical yuuvacta, was 
Plato himself deceived by the fallacies which it contains, 
or does he deliberately blend paralogistic with logical 
reasoning in order to give his readers the wholesome exer- 
cise of disentangling the knots which he has tied? We 
much fear he was himself the victim of his own paralo- 
gisms. 

Again, however true it is that all reality resolves itself 
into Thought, yet that existential propositions are syn- 
thetical, that Being is not a predicate which can be ana- 
lysed from our logical conception of a particular subject, 
is one of the greatest lessons taught by Kant, and one 
which ought never to be forgotten. It has rendered obso- 
lete many a cherished demonstration, among the rest some 
of those principally dwelt on in the Parmenides; but it is 
a lesson not yet sufficiently learned by philosophers. We 
will conclude by quoting a passage in illustration of this. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer (in the course of his argument for 
the existence of the Absolute or Unknowable, First Prin- 
ciples, pp. 90-91) says :—‘ We are conscious of the Relative 
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as existence under conditions and limits: it is impossible 
that these conditions and limits can be thought of apart 
from something to which they give the form; the abstrac- 
tion of these conditions and limits is, by the hypothesis, 
the abstraction of them only; consequently there must be 
a residuary consciousness of something which filled up 
their outlines; and this indefinite something constitutes our 
consciousness of the non-relative or Absolute. ...’ ‘Ifin 
such cases the negative contradictory were nothing else than 
the negation of the other, and therefore a mere non-entity, 
then it would clearly follow that negative contradictories 
could be used interchangeably. The Unlimited might be 
thought of as antithetical to the Divisible, and the Indi- 
visible as antithetical to the Limited. Zhe fact that they 
cannot be so used proves that, tn consciousness, the Unlimited 
and the Indtvisible are qualitatively distinct, and therefore 
positive or real, since distinction cannot extst between nothings.’ 
By an argument in principle exactly like this [i.e. by 
arguing from logical conception to ontological, in other 
words, from ioriv to gor] Plato, as we have seen, proves 
that 7rd py Ov peréxet mn ovaiac. Scarcely anything more 
curious presents itself in the literature of modern philo- 
sophy than this unconscious return of Mr. Spencer to the 
methods of the Parmenidean dialectic. But was Plato, 
before the dawn of critical philosophy, safe from a trap 
into which Mr. Spencer has fallen? 


JOHN I. BEARE. 
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JOWETT AND CAMPBELL’S REPUBLIC OF 
PLATO. 


HIS edition has been received with deserved welcome 
by all students of Plato. It is, of course, the best 
of those hitherto published in England, and will perhaps 
long continue to be the best. In short, the work is what 
was to be expected from such scholars as the late Master 
of Balliol and Professor Campbell. Still it is not without 
defects, of which the first to be noticed flows from the fact 
of divided editorship. There are many points of minor, 
with some of larger, importance, on which the co-editors 
differ, and it is not always easy (at least we have not 
found it so) to distinguish in the notes whose words one is 
reading—whether those of Mr. Jowett or those of Mr. 
Campbell. But when two notes are found side by side 
directly opposed on some point, one signed [B. J.|, the 
other [L. C.], the trustful student cannot help yearning for 
some strong and independent judgment to guide him out 
of this conflict of opinions. Our editors seem disposed to 
hold alternative views in an extraordinary number of 
cases. This may do credit to their candour, but it leaves 
to the reader the burden of making up his own mind. 
Whether readers, young or old, like to have such a burden 
imposed on them is a question which each will answer for 
himself. 
On the capital subject of the value of conjectural emen- 
dation in connexion with the advanced study of classics 
Jowett and Campbell differ, and the difference seems 
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altogether in favour of the latter, whose views are much 
sounder and more liberal than those of his co-editor. 
Mr. Campbell’s essays on the structure of the Republic 
and its relation to Plato’s other dialogues; on the text, 
with appendices, giving a collation of the text with Paris 
A; his exhaustive and minute account of the peculiarities 
of Plato’s diction—are such as will be read with profit and 
gratitude. But Mr. Jowett’s introductory essay, from its 
leading position, and from the eloquence and incisiveness 
of its style, forms, unfortunately, the most conspicuous 
feature in this book, and the one which will do, and has 
done, most to determine its character among advanced 
scholars. 

Mr. Jowett professes to argue against the ‘ indiscrimi- 
nate use of conjectural emendation,’ but, while it is diffi- 
cult to gainsay his attack upon it gwd indiscriminate, it 
is not easy to justify or explain the heat with which 
he writes. He seems to have conjured up some evil 
phantom, against which he lets loose all his indigna- 
tion. He thinks of ‘indiscriminate emendators’ as a band 
of hardy conspirators, plotting a reconstruction of our 
classical texts according to their own fanciful notions, 
ready at any cost to procure adoption for their conjectures, 
‘flushed with over-learning’ and pride of ingenuity, con- 
temptuous of MSS.; men whom, indeed, it would be 
scarcely safe to make custodians of our manuscript rooms. 
Nothing but some fearful apprehension based on a dream 
of this kind would seem to explain Mr. Jowett’s anzmus 
against conjectural emendation. But what sane critic ever 
undervalued, or can undervalue, MSS.? These are, as all 
know, the perpetual starting-point, the mother earth, from 
which our classical knowledge springs, and to which 
criticism must ever return for fresh strength and inspira- 
tion. That some critics, like some men in general, are 


capable of any folly is true; but is Mr. Jowett here arguing 
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against human weakness? His purpose is to assail ‘in- 
discriminate emendation,’ but in doing this he assails 
conjectural emendation generally. His argument exceeds 
his purpose, and he includes within the range of his attack 
some of the very greatest names in classical philology. 
Against the conjectural emendation of sciolists and 
smatterers Mr. Jowett’s argument is sound enough; but it 
seems lacking in practical point. What scholar needs to 
be told that ‘indiscriminate’ criticism is absurd? On the 
other hand, what sciolist and smatterer was ever effectu- 
ally put down by argument? 

That errors are committed by all, even the very greatest, 
writers ; that the stimulus given to conjectural emendation 
by distinguished scholars, who have employed it with 
success, may cause the habit of it to spread beyond due 
bounds, so that an instinctive impulse to change every 
Greek or Latin word into some other Greek or Latin 
word may occasionally seize upon neurotic graduates or 
scholars in a state of arrested development; that time 
and pains are in this way wasted, and that now and 
again an editor, whose judgment is not equal to his 
self-confidence, printing his own conjecture, disfigures 
some classical text, and furnishes other editors with a 
handle for criticizing him: all this is most true. But it 
does not justify Mr. Jowett’s conclusion, that conjectural 
emendation should be altogether discountenanced. If (apart 
from weakness of individual character and incompetent 
scholarship, of which we need say nothing more) time 
which might otherwise have been profitably bestowed is 
wasted in conjectural emendation: we reply, that the cause 
of the higher classical studies can be advanced only on 
the terms on which every literary and scientific interest is 
promoted, viz. at the risk of much error, in the hope of 
winning some truth. Whether the time said to have been 
wasted is always wasted—whether it might really have 
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been better spent—who knows? Self-improvement is not 
effected solely by success ; failure in some lines of effort 
may be better than success in others. With regard to 
Mr. Jowett’s special ground of alarm—the invasion of the 
texts by uncertified emendations—on this subject we may 
have easy minds. A conjectural emendation must, before 
securing a permanent place in the texts, pass through a 
fiery ordeal; which if it escape unscathed it may well be 
deemed worthy of acceptance. A false emendation cannot 
long escape. Critics are excellent judges of one another’s 
weaknesses, and the world is so constituted, that almost 
equal éc/a¢ attends the demolition of another’s conjecture 
and the establishment of one’s own. Thus critics check 
critics. As long as this is so, and as long as the MSS. 
are in our libraries, ready to be consulted, no one need 
fear permanent mischief to our texts at the hands of any 
scholar eminent or obscure. 

With regard to Mr. Jowett’s assertion, that the most 
ingenious conjecture can never attain the certainty of a 
reading well supported by manuscript authority, there 
are several conjectural emendations admitted by Mr. 
Campbell into his text, which sufficiently prove the con- 
trary. A list of these is given in vol. ii., pp. 114-5; but 
we may single out Schneider’s ériua wadcora for rt wadora, 
vill. 554 B. 

Genuine critical activity—such as that of Bentley, 
Porson, Hermann, and Cobet, whom Mr. Jowett treats with 
scant courtesy—whether shown in conjectural emendation 
or otherwise, is the fruit and proof of the highest scholar- 
ship. It has in hundreds of cases restored the original, 
and rendered texts intelligible which, in the MSS., are 
without construction or meaning. It is vain to endeavour 
to revive that veneration for the /z/era scr¢ffa which charac- 
terized medizeval times, and almost reached the level of 


superstition. The scribes were, many of them, learned 
Q2 
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men, possessed of rare calligraphic skill, wonderful accu- 
racy, and fidelity to their duty as copyists. But they 
were fallible. We must take a broad view of Mss. We 
must reflect upon the ways in which they were produced 
and propagated. While acknowledging that in them lies 
for us the Jast visible link in the evidence of what an 
author wrote, we must, in the light of wider knowledge, 
test, and at times correct, them. Here, as in other subjects, 
the maxim holds, that he who knows but one thing cannot 
know that one thing well. 

If we confined ourselves to the MS. alone we should 
revolutionize much of our knowledge. And, indeed, Mr. 
Jowett, the champion of analogy in regard to MSS., would 
seem inclined to defend anomaly in other respects, e.g. in 
grammar and prosody. ‘What do we know,’ he would 
ask, ‘of the constructions used by writers antecedent to 
the formulation of grammatical rules? And when we see 
so many words (¢.g. papo¢ fjuiv) with varying quantities, 
how can we be sure that many others (e.g. veapdc¢) are not 
like them in this respect?’ If this mode of arguing were 
generally admissible, all criticism would disappear, or be 
paralysed. We could no longer say of any construction— 
any metrical phenomenon—that it is impossible, and not 
to be attributed to a classical writer. We are not prepared 
to place such implicit trust in the MS. tradition as would 
upset all our canons of criticism. 

The conjectural emendation of a competent scholar is 
not what Mr. Jowett calls it, ‘a kind of prophecy,’ in which 
one man has no better chance of being right than another. 
It is a mode of inference: often subtle, no doubt, and unintel- 
ligible to those who cannot follow its movements; the work 
of trained feeling and therefore to some extent logically 
inexplicable, like many of the most trustworthy inferences 
that we make in practical life. The true critic’s guess 
is no mere guess, as those who wish to carp would repre- 
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sent it: it is such as could be made only by one who is 
completely disciplined in the language, and imbued with 
the spirit, of his author. All emendations are not, of 
course, of equal value, nor can we regard them all with 
equal certitude; but there are many which exhibit the 
character of genuine inductions; many, too, which have 
been proved, in Mr. Jowett’s sense, by the subsequent 
discovery of the MS. evidence requisite for their verifica- 
tion. ‘Prophecy,’ whatever it may be, is not inductive 
inference; and indeed it is a term which would be more 
appropriately used of predicting what an author wz// 
write than of determining what an author has written. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 





NOTE ON KANT. 


DO not think it is as generally known as it deserves to 

be that the fundamental thought of Kant’s celebrated 
argument for immortality as a Postulate of Practical 
Reason is to be found in the Spectator, No. 111, July 7th, 
1711. The whole Paper should be read, but I extract 
the following passage, commending the last paragraph 
especially to the reader’s attention. Dr. Abbott says that 
Kant was fond of Addison’s hymn, ‘ The Spacious Firma- 
ment,’ &c.; and perhaps he had read the Sfectator referred 


to. Of course Kant was far too great a man to be a 
plagiarist; but, possibly, ideas derived from this Paper 
unconsciously produced their effect in his mind, and helped 
him insensibly to his theory of immortality as condition of 
the necessary but asymptotic approach of the individual 
to Holiness :— 


‘ But among these, and other excellent arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual progress of 
the soul to its perfection, without a possibility of ever arriving at 
it; which is a hint that I do not remember to have seen opened 
and improved by others, who have written on this subject, though 
it seems to me to carry a very great weight with it. How can it 
enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which is capable of 
such immense perfections, and of receiving new improvements, to 
all eternity, shall fall away into nothing, almost as soon as it is 
created? Are such abilities made for no purpose? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection he can never pass: in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is capable of; and were he to live 
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ten thousand more, would be the same thing he is at present. 
Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments ; were 
her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther enlarge- 
ments; I could imagine she might fall away insensibly, and drop 
at once into a state of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 
being, that is in a perpetual progress of improvements, and travel- 
ling on from perfection to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of her Creator, and made a few discoveries 
of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, must perish at her 
first setting out, and in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

‘Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent into the 
world merely to propagate his kind. He provides himself with a 
successor ; and immediately quits his post to make room for him. 
He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to 
others. This is not surprising to consider in animals, which are 
formed for our use, and can finish their business in a short life. 
The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. 
But a man cannot take in his full measure of knowledge, has not 
time to subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, and come 
up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off the stage. 
Would an infinitely wise Being make such glorious creatures for so 
mean a purpose? Can He delight in the production of such 
abortive intelligences, such short-lived reasonable beings ? Would 
He give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are 
never to be gratified? How can we find that wisdom which shines 
through all His works, in the formation of man, without looking on 
this world as only a nursery for the next; and without believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, which rise up and 
disappear in such quick successions, are only to receive their first 
rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted into 
a more friendly climate, where they may spread and flourish to all 
eternity ? 

‘There is not, in my opinion, amore pleasing and triumphant 
consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual progress, 
which the soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, without 
ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon the soul as going on 
from strength to strength ; to consider that she is to shine for ever 
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with new accessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity ; that she 
will be still adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; 
carries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, 
which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God Himself, to see His creation for ever beautifying 
in His eyes; and drawing nearer to Him, by greater degrees of 
resemblance. 

‘ Methinks this single consideration, of the progress of a finite 
spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all envy in 
inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That cherub, 
which now appears as a god to a human soul, knows very well, 
that the period will come about in eternity, when the human soul 
shall be as perfect as He Himself now is: nay, when she shall look 
down upon that degree of perfection as much as she now falls short 
of it. It is true, the higher nature still advances, and by that means 
preserves his distance and superiority in the scale of being; but 
he knows that, how high soever the station is of which he stands 
possessed at present, the inferior nature will at length mount up to 
it; and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

‘ With what astonishment and veneration, may we look into our 
own souls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue and know- 
ledge, such inexhaustible sources of perfection? We know not 
yet what we shall be; nor will it ever enter into the heart of man, 
to conceive the glory that will be always in reserve for him. 
The soul, considered with its Creator, is like one of those mathematical 
lines, that may draw nearer to another for all eternity, without a 
possibility of touching it: and can there be a thought so transporting, 
as to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to Him, who 
is the standard not only of perfection, but of happiness!’ 
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BLASS’S COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS:.' 


IBLICAL students had every reason to welcome the 
announcement of an edition of a New Testament 

book by an eminent classical scholar who makes no pro- 
fession of being a theologian. When an amateur intrudes 
into a province which experts have appropriated, he runs 
the risk that supposed discoveries of his may turn out to 
have been anticipated, or what is worse, to have been put 
forward before and found to be worthless; but, on the 
other hand, it is possible that his fresh gaze may detect 
some things which eyes dulled by familiarity had failed to 
notice. In a review of this book of Blass’s, Nestle lately 
called to mind Goethe’s remark how much the knowledge 
of particular subjects has been indebted to the contribu- 
tions of intelligent amateurs, a remark called forth by the 
fact that modern Old Testament criticism has all sprung 
from the suggestion made by Astruc, who was no theo- 
logian, but a physician, that the use of different names for 
God in different sections of the Book of Genesis indicated 
the employment of different sources for the narrative. 
Scripture commentaries certainly have a tendency to run 
into grooves, one commentator so utilizing what has been 
said by another, that, wearied by the monotony, we ex- 
claim, ‘taedet quotidianarum harum formarum’; for a 
more beautiful face is not so attractive as one that 


' Acta Apostolorum, sive Lucae ad perpetuo, indice verborum illustrata, 
Theophilum liber alter. Editio Philo- auctore Friderico Blass. Géttingen, 
logica, apparatu critico, commentario 1894, pp. X., 334+ 
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possesses the charm of greater originality of expression, 
In the present case the independence and freshness of 
Blass’s treatment would make ample atonement for more 
errors than anyone can lay to his charge; and since the 
appearance of Lightfoot’s commentaries, I have not met 
an edition of a New Testament book which kept the 
attention so well alive, and the study of which was so 
completely a pleasure. 

It would, however, be an abuse of language to speak 
of Blass as an amateur in respect of the work which he 
has undertaken, for surely nothing could be more com- 
pletely within his province than the editing of a historical 
book written in Greek. It is true that he emphatically 
disclaims all pretensions to be a theologian, and declares 
that on this account he would shrink from undertaking 
the interpretation of most of the other New Testament 
books. But in this Book of the Acts, as he observes, the 
questions with which theologians are specially conversant 
are not prominent, so that in the interpretation the philo- 
loger has the primary, the theologian the secondary place. 
Accordingly he warns his readers on his title-page that 
his professes to be no more than a philological edition, 
and certainly I cannot but admire the thoroughness with 
which he has executed the task he set himself. Blass is 
vigilant in pointing out the differences between Attic 
and what has been called Hellenistic Greek. Both the 
vocabulary and the grammatical constructions have been 
carefully examined, and compared with the usage, both of 
classical and of other New Testament writers; and in 
some cases new interpretations have been suggested 
which deserve consideration. I count it now a crime to 
publish a book without a sufficient index; but in this 
matter Blass has done his duty so well as not only to 
escape censure, but deserve high commendation. There 
is both an index enabling the reader easily to refer to 
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every point brought forward in the commentary, and an 
index to the vocabulary of the Acts itself, in which are 
distinguished by special marks—(1) words which occur in 
the Acts, but not in other N. T. books; (2) those which 
occur in the Acts and in Luke’s Gospel, but not in other , 
N. T. books; (3) those which occur in the Acts and in 
other N. T. books, but not in the Gospel. The result is, 
that out of 1847 words in all, exclusive of proper names, 
he counts 440 in the first class, 56 in the second, 414 in the 
third. 

The editor of a Greek book finds it necessary to decide 
a number of questions concerning orthography, punctua- 
tion, &c., as, for example, whether the name Marcus 
ought properly to be represented in Greek as Mapxo¢ or 
Mapxoc. Disappointed as I have been in my expectation 
that this review would have been entrusted to more com- 
petent hands, I decline to discuss any questions which do 
not affect the translation, both because such questions 
have less interest for me, and because I am less qualified 
to pronounce a judgment on them. But some of Blass’s 
grammatical discussions belong to an intermediate class, 
sometimes affecting the translation, sometimes not. Blass 
has given particular attention to Luke’s use of tenses, and 
for instance, has an explanation to give every time that 
we find an imperfect used, and not an aorist. Now, the 
translators of the Authorized Version took but little notice 
of the use of the imperfect tense, and, accordingly, have 
several times been corrected in the Revised Version, which, 
for example, altered ‘their nets brake’ (Luke v. 6) into 
‘their nets were breaking,’ and made other similar 
changes. But Blass has showed that a preference for the 
imperfect tense is quite a feature in Luke’s style, and 
occurs many times where the genius of the English lan- 
guage will not allow it to be represented in translation. 
Blass is almost always able to give some good reason to 
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justify Lukes choice, and if I have sometimes thought 
his explanations over-subtle, and such as would have 
astonished Luke himself, it must be remembered that a 
native will often instinctively employ certain shades of 
expression without having any knowledge of the argu- 
ments by which a skilled grammarian would account for 
them. I generally find myself well able to acquiesce in 
Blass’s explanations. Thus, Acts vi. 7, Authorized and 
Revised Versions agree in rendering ‘a great company of 
the priests were obedient to the faith’; but as what is 
intended is not that a number of priests were simul- 
taneously converted, but that a succession of priests, one 
after another, accepted the faith, we have the imperfect 
tense; and so likewise in Acts xviii. 8, ‘ many of the 
Corinthians believed and were baptized.’ Examples of the 
imperfect to denote a continuous process, and the aorist its 
termination, are—xxi. 3, éwAéopev cic Suplav cal xariAPouev 
tig Tupov: xxi. 20, tdEaZov rov Oedv, cimav re: Xix. 19, Ta¢ 
BiBrovg xaréxaov Kail cuvebigicay rag Tiuacg avrwy, the idea 
being that books were brought, one after another, to be 
burnt, and at the end their total value estimated. I own I 
was at first inclined to smile at Blass’s explanation of the 
imperfect tense used with reference to the impotent man 
who asked for alms at the beautiful gate of the temple: he 
says that the act of asking is always imperfect until the 
request is granted: and in like manner, with reference to 
the Apostles asking our Lord whether he would at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel, he says that the act of 
questioning is always imperfect until an answer is given. 
But I had to own that Blass correctly describes the prac- 
tice of beggars, and I think it likely that the impotent 
man, instead of being content with a single statement of 
his needs, continued his clamorous representations until 
the Apostles took notice of him. In like manner, if the 
statement had been that Peter had put a question to our 
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Lord, I dare say the aorist would have been used; but as 
the plural number is used, the imperfect tense may indi- 
cate that the same question was put by one after another. 
Still I cannot say that Blass has quite convinced me as to 
the distinctions he makes between the use of zopevov and 
ropevOnrt, péveev and petvar, &c.; and I find that, as he 
approaches the end of his commentary, he becomes more 
willing to own that Luke did not carry out his principles 
with rigorous uniformity. I shall have a word to say 
presently as to Blass’s treatment of his text, and I cannot 
approve of his keeping his author grammatically straight 
by altering Zovpoy (Acts xiv. 19) into fovpay, in defiance of 
the MS. evidence. I should rather have expected him to 
say that the process of dragging was necessarily imperfect 
until Paul had been got completely out of the city. But I 
should be sorry if, through any lightness of tone, I should 
be deemed ungrateful for the instruction which the minute- 
ness of Blass’s careful examination has given me in a 
multitude of cases whereof want of space forbids me here 
to give examples. I content myself with quoting one 
grammatical remark, which, to me at least, was new, but 
which, I think, he has proved to be well founded. We 
are told (Acts xvi. 3) that Paul circumcised Timothy 
because all knew that his father was a Greek (&r"EAAnv 
Umipxev). Blass’s note is ‘imjpyev /uerat: si vivus pater 
fuisset iwapye exstaret.’ He points out that in dependent 
clauses, where English usage would employ a past tense 
and a pluperfect, New Testament usage employs a present 
and an imperfect. A typical example is (Acts iv. 13), 
‘perceived that they weve unlearned and ignorant men; 
and took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus’; 


Ort GvOowror aypduparol sic, drt adv rH "Inoov joav. Other 
examples are, on the one hand, ‘that Archelaus was 
reigning’ (Matt. ii. 22), ére’ApxéAaog BaotAcba: ‘that Jesus 
was passing by’ (Matt. xx. 30), dr Inoove mapayea: ‘heard 
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that Jesus was come’ (John iv. 47), dre "Insove fixe. On the 
other hand, ‘that John had been a prophet’ (Mark xi. 32), 
dre moogyrng iv: ‘that he had been a beggar’ (John ix. 8), 
bre moocairne jy. 

In giving an account of a book one finds most to say 
about the things with which one does not agree, and I 
must not omit to speak of the part of Blass’s performance 
which satisfies me least—I mean his work as an editor of 
the text. Talleyrand said of the Duke of Wellington that 
he spoke French, as he did everything else, with great 
courage. Blass’s editorial courage is such as to shock the 
senile timidity of my conservatism. I doubt whether in 
this department, work on the classical authors is a good 
education for a New Testament editor, since the scantiness 
of manuscript evidence in the former case justifies a bold- 
ness of conjectural emendation, which is less permissible 
where the abundance of manuscript evidence is so great 
that it seems improbable that a true reading should fail to 
find at least some attestation. Dr. Hort, who declined to 
use a good deal of the manuscript evidence which his 
predecessors had accepted as trustworthy, was led by this 
voluntary poverty to assign a higher place than they to 
conjecture in New Testament criticism; but he confines 
his conjectures to his notes, and does not admit them into 
his text. I like his practice better than that of Blass» 
though perhaps it makes no real difference in what place 
an editor puts his conjectures, and it may be prudish in me 
to insist on typographical modesty. Thus in Acts xvi. 12, 
both Hort and Blass give good reasons for being dissatis- 
fied with the description of Philippi as rowrn rii¢ pepidoc 
Maxedoviac méAuc: Hort conjectures an emendation in his 
note; Blass makes a perhaps less forcible change, but 
puts it into his text, without any authority, mpdrng peptdoc 
tic Maxedoviac. Again, in xvi. 13, ov évoulZouev meocevxiv 
elvac he edits without any manuscript authority ob évduZov 
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ly mpoaevyy elva. In Acts xx. 4, where the MSS. give 
Téiog AgpBaiog cal TiudAcoc, Blass points out that we do 
not read elsewhere of a Gaius of Derbe, but we do read of 
a Gaius a Macedonian. So he forcibly makes Luke con- 
sistent by correcting Taioc, Agpatog dt TyudQeog. In like 
manner, it seems a bold measure to strike out xipsog in 
x. 36. There are many cases where Blass finds that the 
grammatical constructions which the manuscripts attri- 
bute to St. Luke need to be improved in order to be 
tolerable. Yet he can be sarcastic at the expense of 
previous critics, who will not permit Luke to contradict 
modern philosophy, as when, for instance, they will not 
allow him to be the author of stories implying a belief in 
the agency of angels. Blass very reasonably says that it 
is not his business as a philologer to inquire whether such 
stories can be true. He leaves that discussion to the 
theologians. ‘Sedeant ergo pro tribunali, vetent angelos 
esse; quod decretum quam coercendi vim habere posset 
ipsi viderint, sed quid id ad Lucam ?’ who, no doubt, had 
the same belief in angels as other Jews and Christians of 
his generation. Now, I feel myself no more concerned to 
maintain the excellence of Luke’s grammar than of his 
philosophy, and though I can admit that the following 
sentences wou!d be improved by the insertions in brackets, 
I am not persuaded that Luke might not have written 
them as the manuscripts give them, oaPParov (am)éxov 
6ddv (i. 12); moAAOL THV éxdvTwv Tvebpata aKxaDapra, (a) 
Bodvra pwvy peyary eEhoxovro (viii. 7); (3) wapstye (xix. 24). 
If Luke had had the advantage of submitting his manu- 
script to Blass before publication, I dare say he would 
have been taught that his phrase (xxviii. 11), as given in 
all Greek MSS., wapacfjuy Avooxodpore, ‘ could not be borne,’ 
and would have been made to substitute » jjv wapdonuov 
Atosxotpwv: but before I would allow the best scholar of 
the present day the same liberty of altering the text of a 
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Greek author that he would use in correcting a pupil’s 
exercises, I must be satisfied that the author on whom he 
operates was incapable of using the language with which 
he finds fault. Lastly, there is a well-known puzzle, 
xiii. 8, ‘ Elymas the sorcerer, for so is his name by inter- 
pretation,’ in order to solve which commentators have 
been obliged to have recourse to Arabic. Blass, who does 
not profess to be a Hebrew scholar, seems to me to have 
been over-bold in venturing in this case outside his own 
province; but it is only relevant here to remark, that the 
authority is quite inadequate on which he has altered in 
his text ’EAtpmac to ‘Eromac.' 

I am sorry to have had to spend so many words in 
expressing dissent from one from whom I have learned so 
much; and I gladly turn to say something about his 
many interesting explanations and illustrations. As a 
specimen of his minute vigilance, I cite his remark that 
the address of the high priest (iv. 7) to the ‘unlearned 
and ignorant’ men who had presumed to work a miracle, 
év moia Ouvapue 7 év moly dvépuare éroujoare TovTO UpEic, CON- 
tains a touch of scorn in the last word, which one is 
tempted to translate ‘the like of you.’ One cannot 
venture to quote everything that strikes one, when no 
trouble has been taken to ascertain what things Blass 
has only in common with previous commentators. For 
instance (Acts xx. 13), we are told that Paul did not 
embark with his companions when they sailed from Troas 
to Assos, but made his journey to the latter place by land. 
It was not left for Blass to discover that, owing to the 
configuration of the coast, the ship would have to travel 


1 Blass has in this case taken guid-  Ofrds éorw % Sbvayis Tod @cod 7 
ance from Klostermann, from whom, kaAoupévn weyddAn, the last word does 
however, he quotes another suggestion, not mean great, but is only a trans- 
which has much more attraction for  literation of the Aramaic word win 
me. He thinks that in the opinion of (mégallé), and means a revealer. 
the Samaritans about Simon (viii. 10), 
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what may be called two sides of a triangle, and could 
easily be caught up by one who went directly the third. 
Conybeare and Howson, followed by Farrar, suggest that 
Paul’s inducement for separation was the pleasure of 
meditation as he walked by himself through the oak 
woods; but it may well be doubted whether a solitary 
walk of twenty miles would have had the attractions for 
Paul it might have for an English pedestrian tourist, or 
whether he would have been likely to risk the chance of 
missing his ship. One would prefer to think that if he 
walked, it was in order to enjoy the company of some of 
his Troas friends, who were making the same journey. 
But the Revised Version has recognized that weZedev does 
not necessarily mean to go on foot, and Blass suggests 
that Paul probably had not to depend on his own legs, 
and that the friends at Troas who saw the opportunity of 
keeping the Apostle a few hours longer in their company 
arranged for sending him to Assos, either mounted or ina 
trap, in time to overtake his travelling companions. In 
any case, this little incident of Paul’s temporary separation 
from his company is one which could only have been 
related by an eye-witness. 

I cannot afford space for more than one example of. 
Blass’s instructive commentary, and I select his remarks 
on Luke’s account of Apollos (xviii. 24 sqq.). What Blass 
says about the name Apollos is interesting, but probably 
had all been said before. But on the teaching of Apollos 
before Aquila and Priscilla met him, Blass throws some 
light which seems to be new. Farrar certainly expresses 
the view commonly taken of Luke’s account when he says 
that Apollos was only so far a Christian that he knew and 
had accepted the baptism of John, and was thus imperfectly 
acquainted with the doctrines of Christianity. If this be 
so, one would be tempted to find some conjectural emen- 


dation for the adverb, when Luke goes on to say of him, 
VOL. IX. R 
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édldacxev axotPwo ta Tept tov *Incov. In the verses fol- 
lowing Luke goes on to tell of twelve others who had only 
been baptized with John’s baptism, whom many imagine 
to have been converted by Apollos himself, and whom 
Chrysostom and many others suppose to have been mere 
disciples of John the Baptist, and as yet to have heard 
nothing about Jesus. Yet Blass remarks that the words 
employed with reference to these men, pa@nrai by itself, 
and moreboavrec, are never used, except in speaking of 
Christians. Blass’s solution is, that Apollos did know 
accurately the story of our Lord’s life and teaching, but, 
as Luke tells, was unacquainted with any other daftzsm 
than John’s. And this suggests the interesting inquiry, 
How did Apollos acquire the knowledge which he did 
possess? Was it from a book, or from vzva voce intercourse 
with Christians. Surely, if he had been converted by a 
Christian missionary, he would have been taught by him the 
necessity for Christian baptism. But if he learned from a 
written Gospel, it might have been as full a one in its 
account of our Lord’s words and deeds as Mark’s or Luke’s 
and yet have said no more than these do about Christian 
baptism. It would certainly have an interesting bearing 
on the date of the publication of the Gospels, if it is 
possible that one could have found its way to Alexandria 
at so early a date as that of the conversion of Apollos. 

I have not been sorry to spend a little time in showing 
that Blass’s work deserves study on other grounds than 
that feature of it which has attracted most attention, 
namely, his theory of a double recension of the Acts, 
which has made so many converts that Nestle ventures to 
head his article on the subject, ‘ A new Biblical discovery.’ 
It is likely that the readers of this Paper have sufficient 
general knowledge of the theory just mentioned to make 
it needless that any lengthened exposition of it should be 
given here. Codex D contains a copious assortment of 
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the mistakes copyists are wont to commit, through errors 
of eye or ear, through inattention, through trusting the 
memory overmuch, through mistaken attempts to correct 
supposed errors or omissions of the archetype. The very 
first chapter of the Acts contains an illustration of the 
tendency of scribes to refuse to allow two words to part 
company which usually go together (such as eating and 
drinking, fasting and praying, wives and children), and 
when one occurs to add the other, with or without authority. 
Thus (i. 14) where we are told that the apostles steadfastly 
continued in prayer with the women, D adds to ov» 
yuvakly, cai réxvorge. D cannot fairly be compared with 
such MSS. as B and §, which were carefully prepared for 
Church use, the work of the actual scribe being read over 
and revised by a dsopAwric. The parent of D was, no 
doubt, a book, the offspring of ordinary commercial manu- 
facture, brought with him by some private Christian to 
the West. A common process in the multiplication of 
copies was, that several scribes wrote simultaneously what 
one read aloud. A scribe whose pace was slow would be 
apt, in his struggles to keep up with the reader, to omit or 
abridge words, or sometimes even to substitute others of 
like meaning, his memory retaining the general sense of 
what his ear had caught, but having lost the exact word. 
Thus an inattentive reader in Church may sometimes be 
heard to say ‘eternal life,’ though the book before him 
has ‘everlasting life.’ This perhaps might sufficiently 
account for such a variation as we find Matt. vi. 8, where, 
instead of mpd rov wuag airioa avrév, D has zood rov vac 
avoiga rd ordua. If the errors of D were ‘all of this 
character, they would need no special theory to account 
for them. But cases occur where D entirely recasts the 
sentence which appears in the better attested text. Thus 
what Luke in his Gospel, xxiii. 12, tells of the reconcilia 


tion of Pilate and Herod, appears in the common text as 
R2 
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follows :—iyévovro 8 giro 6 re “Hpwdne Kat 6 WAarog év ait » 
rp huéog mer’ GAAhAwY’ Tpovmipxov yao év EXOpa sve mode 
éavrotc. But D has dvre¢ 8 év andia 6 “Ho. cai 6 I. éyévovro 
pita év avty ry Hutpa. Variations of this kind are of 
constant occurrence in D’s text of the Acts, and they 
clearly cannot be attributed to the carelessness of a scribe, 
scarcely even to the license of an unscrupulous editor, but 
rather give the impression that the story is told by some 
one who, though he may have learned it from Luke, felt 
himself at liberty to tell it in his own way. There are also 
additions and explanations, to which the best attested 
text of Luke gives no countenance. Characteristics which 
appear in an exaggerated form in D are common in a less 
degree to the MSS. which Hort calls Western, and inspire 
him with so low an opinion of them as can be expressed 
in the character given by one Irish witness of another, he 
never told the truth in his life, unless when he thought it 
was a lie. In cases such as Acts xii. 25, where the better 
attested text is clearly wrong, Hort will not admit the pos- 
sibility that a MS. free from this error may have found its 
way to the West, and he counts the Western correction as 
but a lucky conjecture, on which he is at liberty to improve, 
if he can, by a better conjecture of his own. Blass, on the 
contrary, considers that some of the passages peculiar to 
D have such marks of originality as show that they could 
only have proceeded from the author himself; and his 
theory is, that Luke, having first made a rough draft of 
his work, himself made a fair copy to be sent to Theo- 
philus, making in his transcription such occasional altera- 
tions as an author copyist will freely do in what he has 
written himself ; and that a double recension has arisen 
from both rough draft and transcription having become 
the parents of other copies. A natural objection to this 
theory is, that though this may account for D’s variations 
in the Acts, it leaves unexplained those in the Gospels. 
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Blass answers, in our present Number, that the variations 
in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John are of quite a 
different character from those in the Acts.’ On going 
over the readings in the Acts, I find much reason to 
sympathize with Hort’s dislike to the recension which 
Blass denotes as 3. There are many things that Luke, 
no doubt, might possibly have said, but which are also 
such as a not too scrupulous editor might have made him 
say, whether in order to tell the story more graphically, 
to supply needful explanations, or for other reason. The 
style is sometimes too Lucan ; that is to say, if Luke uses 
a phrase on one occasion he is made use it on another, 
and thus an impression is conveyed that we have here not 
Luke himself, but one trying to speak like him, who, 
however, must certainly have known Luke’s writings well. 
But, no doubt, no one could speak so like Luke as Luke 
himself, and in some cases the imitation seems beyond the 
skill of a reviser. Thus the indication given by the use of 
the pronoun ‘we’ (Acts xi. 28), that Luke had been a 
member of the Church of Antioch before he became Paul’s 
travelling companion is quite in Luke’s manner, and yet 
is a refinement that scarcely would have occurred to an 
imitator. Again, in vi. 10, instead of ov« toyvoy avtiorijvat 
Ty copia kal Ty TvEvpart w ~AGAa Of the common text, we have 


in 2, py Suvduevoe avro~Paduety rp adnOeig, an example 
which further illustrates that the variations between the 


two recensions cannot be explained as resulting from 
copyists’ errors, but must be attributed to the deliberate 
alteration of a reviser. An author rewriting his own work 
may occasionally choose to vary his forms of expression, 
and perhaps hardly be able himself to say why he did so, 
but it is not easy to explain why another person should 
make these changes. Here avrog@aduciv is a word else- 


' A second article, in which he deals Gospel, arrives too late for inclusion in 
with the variations in St. Luke’s this Number. 
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where used by Luke (xxvii. 15), but there in so different a 
way that the employment of it here would by no means 
obviously suggest itself. The phrase is well within the 
sphere of Luke’s vocabulary, occurring Wisdom xii. 14. 
There is one case in which it seems to me that Blass 
must either abandon an interpretation of his own, or give 
up his patronage of recension . If we are in doubt 
whether a sentence giving an explanation of what occurred 
belongs to the original, or has been introduced by a 
benevolent copyist, the doubt is removed if the explana- 
tion turns out to be a wrong one. In Acts xviii., which 
relates the last part of Paul’s second missionary journey, 
we are told (xviii. 18) that he left Corinth for Syria; 
(xviii. 19) that he stopped on the way at Ephesus; 
(xviii. 21, Authorized Version) that when pressed to make 
a stay he refused, on the ground that he was anxious to 
keep the coming feast at Jerusalem; (xviii. 22) that he 
then sailed from Ephesus, landed at Cesarea, went up and 
saluted the Church, and then went down to Antioch. 
Nothing is said of anything that happened in this, which 
is counted his fourth visit to Jerusalem, whether because 
Luke did not accompany him to Jerusalem, or, as some 
suggest, because Paul was coldly received there. But, 
according to Blass, he did not on this occasion visit 
Jerusalem at all; avafacg means that he went up, not 
to Jerusalem, but from the place of landing, to visit the 
Church of Czsarea founded by Peter. Now it is to be 
noted that the statement of xviii. 21, that Paul was anxious 
to keep a feast at Jerusalem, is not found in the best 
authorities for recension a, and, accordingly, does not 
appear in the Revised Version N. T.; but it does properly 
belong to recension 8. If it is not part of the original text 
of the Acts, it must be a false explanation suggested to 
the reviser of 3 by Acts xx. 16. And it would seem that 
Blass here, in forsaking the interpretation of previous 
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commentators, throws some discredit on his doctrine of 
the Lucan origin of recension 3. 

However, the reasons for doubting £ are but suspicions, 
which must give way if stronger reasons can be produced 
on the other side; and I cannot resist the conviction that 
some of the statements in § really have Luke’s authority. 
I can only give a couple of specimens. 

(1) In Acts xxi. 16 Luke tells that when he and Paul 
went up from Caesarea to Jerusalem, there went with 
them one Mnason, an old disciple, with whom they were 
to lodge. It might perhaps seem strange to us that 
Paul should have been dependent on a stranger for 
entertainment at Jerusalem, a place where we should 
have supposed he could have relied on the hospitality 
of private friends, if not of the brethren who we are 
told in the next verse received him gladly (aspévwe 
amedeGavro). But 3 throws welcome light on the matter 
by representing that Mnason was Paul’s host, not at 
Jerusalem, but at a certain village where they slept on 
the way. Now, the distance from Caesarea to Jerusalem 
was some seventy miles, a journey more than could be 
made in one day. Peter took two days to go from Joppa 
to Czsarea, less than half the distance ; and Paul himself, 
when sent down from Jerusalem to Cesarea, made a halt 
on the way. If this, therefore, be a reviser’s correction, the 
reviser must have had an intimate knowledge of localities. 
But Blass is able very much to strengthen the case. 
Mnason is described as apyato¢c paOnric, and we might be 
tempted to ask when and how he was converted. Now, in 
an earlier part of the Acts (3 has another addition, stating 
that, after the conversion of Cornelius, Peter preached the 
Gospel through the places through which he passed in 
going up to Jerusalem ; that is to say, in the very region in 
which Mnason lived. It is a natural combination to infer 
that Mnason was one of his converts; but since in the Acts 
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no hint is given connecting the two passages, if there be 
coincidence here, it has the force of an undesigned coinci- 
dence. Luke, when lodging in Mnason’s house, might 
have heard enough about Peter’s preaching on his way 
back to Jerusalem to induce him to give a line of mention 
to this preaching, and yet not have thought it important 
to preserve the little note at a later period, when his mind 
was fully occupied with relating the work of Paul. 

(2) 6 throws a good deal of light on the reference made 
to the Church of Jerusalem on the question of the enforce- 
ment of circumcision on Gentiles. It represents that it 
was those who came down from Jerusalem insisting on the 
necessity of circumcision, who, when their teaching was 
not accepted at Antioch, required that Paul and Barnabas 
and others should go up to the Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem, and be judged before them on this question. 
We are not surprised to hear that Paul, insisting, as he 
did, on his independent authority, should have resisted 
this demand, and yet we can understand that, on con- 
sideration, he might see the advantage of personal confer- 
ence with the leaders of the Jerusalem Church, in which 
he might make them fully understand the reasons for his 
views and the tenacity with which he held them. He tells 
us himself (Gal. ii. 2) that he went up in consequence of a 
revelation. However, it does not appear that when he 
went up, he or Barnabas made any attempt to ask for a 
decision of the controverted question from the assembled 
Church. All that they are represented to have done was 
to report the success of their preaching among the Gen- 
tiles. But £3 tells that it was the same persons who had 
raised the controversy at Antioch who again pressed for a 
decision of it at Jerusalem. The words used in the letter 
adopted by the Council, ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us,’ have been the subject of controversy, 
and have received different interpretations. I believe that 
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the key to the right one is given by £3, which, in reporting 
Peter’s speech, adds that he spoke ‘in the Spirit.’ If we 
inquire in what way the Holy Ghost manifested His will, 
when in the Acts we are told that the Holy Ghost said 
(xiii. 2), the Holy Ghost forbade (xvi. 6), the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth (xx. 23), I know no other explanation than 
that it was through the mouth of prophets speaking ‘in 
the Spirit’ (xix. 6), who were commissioned to say, like 
Agabus (xxi. 11), ‘Thus saith the Holy Ghost.’ Accord- 
ingly, the narrative in B is that when Peter had spoken 
‘in the Spirit,’ the Apostles and elders gave their assent, 
the tumult was stilled, and the whole assembly kept 
silence, while Paul and Barnabas related the success of 
their missionary labours; and finally James, in formulating 
the decision of the assembly, recognized the advice of 
Peter as given under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Space does not allow me to give other examples of the 
reasons that have convinced me that Blass’s hypothesis of 
a double recension postulates a vera causa, and, therefore, 
in cases where I might otherwise be disposed to think that 
we had not Luke’s work, but a skilful imitation of it, 
incline me to the more favourable judgment. If it were 
the case that two forms of the Acts were current, both 
with rightful claims to authority, it can well be imagined 
that mixture of the two would be apt to arise. In the case 
of the Synoptic Gospels we have three lives of our Lord, 
all well authorized, and it is known how transcribers have 
been tempted to transfer the words of one to another. 
Probably less reverence was felt for the Book of the Acts 
than for the book which contained the words of our Lord 
Himself ; and a Christian teacher, finding that two ways of 
telling the Apostolic history were both admissible, might 
feel himself at liberty, if he preserved the substance of the 
story in which both agreed, to make further variations in 
the language, such as it would appear his predecessors 
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had been free to do. I had at first thought that it would 
have been more convenient if Blass had printed his two 
recensions side by side, instead of, as he has done, printing 
recension a in his text, and giving the variations of 6 in 
notes; but I soon saw that the former course would be 
very difficult, on account of the defectiveness of our autho- 
rities for 3, no single authority giving it with complete- 
ness and tolerable purity. But the length to which this 
article has run allows me to add no more than that it must 
not be imagined that the value of Blass’s book depends on 
his success in maintaining his theory of two recensions; 
however great the reader’s disinclination to accept it, he 
need not fear that he will not find in this commentary 
much to reward his study. 


G. SALMON. 





A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM THE FAYYUM. 


HE following piece of good fortune has occurred to 
me. My friend, Mr. Wilbour, who spends his 
winters in Egypt, sent me recently the squeeze and copy 
of an inscription on a black stone which he bought at 
Diméh, in the Fayyiim, on April 26th, 1895. 

The right side being broken off, he asked me to do 
what I could in the way of restoration. As we had far the 
larger part of the text, this was to some extent feasible. 
But some of the lines could not be filled up with any 
certainty. I communicated these facts to Prof. Wilcken 
of Breslau, who, in reply, sent me a copy from a squeeze 
of a very mutilated text sent him by Dr. Krebs, which 
appeared to be of a like date, and possibly on the same 
subject. Prof. Wilcken conjectured that the two inscrip- 
tions might possibly fit together. The first glance I got 
at the copy he sent me showed that he had made a good 
guess. We had evidently come upon two parts of the 
same stone. 

On communicating with Dr. Krebs, who most kindly 
put all his information at my disposal, I was informed that 
the second part of the stone (B) is only known through a 
squeeze which the late H. Brugsch left, among other 
bequests, to the University Library at Géttingen. He 
had given no indication whatever of the place where he 
had seen the stone, or of the circumstances under which he 
took the squeeze. So it has happened, that copies of the 
two fragments, one from Géttingen, the other from Paris, 
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have been brought together in Dublin. The lesser piece 
(B) must have been found and copied by Brugsch some 
years ago. Quite apart from the main fracture, it seems 
to be in a far worse condition than (A). 

I now give the combined text, repeating that the left 
portion (A) is Mr. Wilbour’s, the right (B) comes from 
Dr. Krebs. In no case are more than two letters lost in 
the fracture, so that there is no doubt possible as regards 
the readings at that point, save in line 7. The endings 
are in some cases lost, and seem to be irregular in length, 
so that here there is still room for some conjecture. The 
first, fourth, fifth, and last lines are somewhat larger and 
wider spaced in the graving. 


A. B. 


umep Bacirioo,n]¢ KAeorar| pac 

Deag evepyeridog Kat] Bacrewe MroXeuaco[v 

rov cat AXsEavdpov O\cov PiAonnropoc 

TJorde Sovovaee Oe[ ar] peyrorm war 

Aproxparn cat Noeual p |pee Oenre evyapiorore 5 
Avovvaotog Anpnrotov ar Gaol n|¢ Pirwv[o¢ n|yuvn 
kat Ta Texva Thy eC T[n|v amo Tov Spomo” 
[Npeuappeove ayovoay | evBeav odov exe 

rov va(3Aa Kat tac ‘yepuplac mpoe evxe{ pecav 
wooromperny &L¢ anor e loa Ta lepa tv TE 

8 lamavny kat Tov Bwpoly 


Ley ro cate ema | Ky 


The date is from the joint reign of Kleopatra IIL, 
widow of Euergetes II., and her second son, Ptolemy 
Alexander, whence the double number, year 13, which is 
also (usually rov xa, but ro is quite plain) 10, 25th of 
Epeiph. It corresponds nearly to 104 B.c. There are 
instances of this dating both in demotic contracts and 
in Greek papyri recently acquired by Mr. Grenfell. Though 
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Wilcken had ghessed from demotic documents that this 
queen was called Eveoyeric, and that the space required to 
fill up 1. 2 would require it, this is, I believe, the first 
actual occurrence of it. So also, Alexander is not often 
called P:Aountwe, though this title was apparently adopted 
from that of his brother (Lathyrus), who is called ®:do- 
uytwo Lwrnp- 

The letters after Io: in 1. 4 are quite clear, but the 
sense I cannot supply. Zovovae, if correct, must be a new 
epithet of Isis. 

Aproxparne (the x is not perfectly clear in the squeeze) 
is, of course, Harpokrates, a god not occurring elsewhere ° 
in the early Fayydm papyri, and here coupled with a new 
god Premarres in one shrine. Wilcken notes that this 
latter suggests the deified Amenemhat III., whose ‘throne- 
name’ was Marres, or Manres. 

At all events, the name had already occurred in the 
Petrie Papyri (II., p. [141], 1. 65), where the palm grove of 
the altar of Premanres, at Apollonias (in the Fayyim) is 
mentioned. In 1. 6 the name of Dionysius’ wife, daughter 
of Philon, as I read it, seems to be, according to Dr. Krebs, 
Oaone, A common name in the Fayyim.' The title evya- 
por, applied to these gods, is paralleled by the title 
swrnpec, also applied to Sarapis and Isis, on the gold 
plaque found in 1886 at Alexandria. 

The construction of the remainder is anything but 
clear. The common verb which governs Saravnv and 
Bwyuov, and which would be in full riv daraviv éxophynet 
kal tov Bwudv idpicaro, is omitted; but that is quite usual. 
It is also certain the expense was caused by the building 
of a road, made, I suppose, zpog¢ evxn[v (or evxe[pecay ?), to 
both the shrines (of Isis and of the other two gods). 
svxeowe is used in Pap. B. M. cccci. (of almost the same 


' Cf. Petrie Papyri, II., p. [93], 1. 17. 
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date) for caszly, of a journey. But when we strive to 
translate the sentence, there are great difficulties. First, 
there is a Spduoe, or high-way leading up to a temple. If 
(according to the copy I have received) there is really 
nothing after dpouov in 1. 7, then [lpeuappeovg seems to be 
the genitive (for Mpeuappeovc), and it is the dpouog leading 
to the altar or shrine of this god. But there remain two 
articles rnv ae t[n]v (rov or rwy seems impossible), pointing 
to two other roads. Which of them agrees with the 
straight road of 1. 8? For one odov seems to be omitted, 
or also the first rnv is a mistake. At the end of 1. 8 should 
it be ex[c only? If so, we may translate either ‘up to 
or over the nabla and the bridges.’ The word vada is 
well known as the name of an Egyptian lute or banjo; 
in the present connexion it must have meant something 
quite different. The endings of both 9 and ro are doubtful. 
In 10 there would seem to be more room than for rn: 
indeed, the copy before me gives ye", but re and rn might 
easily be confused. 

I give a tentative translation, following the clues indi- 
cated in my notes :— 


‘On behalf of Queen Kleopatra, the beneficent goddess, and 
King Ptolemy, also called Alexander, the god Philometer. 

‘To Isis Sononais, the very great goddess, and to Harpokrates 
and Premarres, favouring deities. 

‘ Dionysius, son of Demetrius, and Thases, daughter of Philon, 
his wife, and his children [dedicate] the straight road [?.e. short 
cut] leading into that from the dromos of the temple of Premarres, 
engineered for convenience sake [or for a vow] over the ab/a and 
the bridges, to approach both the shrines; [having undertaken] 
the expense, and [set up | this altar. 

‘Year 13, which is also 10, Epeiph the 23rd.’ 


If I may venture to add more conjectures, the general 
sense seems to correspond with the existence of two 
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separate temples, each approached from the neighbouring 
town by a road; these roads were separated, as was the 
case all over the highly-irrigated Fayyim, by water- 
courses, so that they who would pass from the shrine of 
Premarres to that of Isis had to go into the town (probably 
of Diméh), and then out again by the second road. Dio. 
nysius seems to have made a cross-road over the inundated 
fields and their water-courses, so as to join the two main 
roads. We have only the picture of a banjo or guitar to 
guide us to the probably metaphorical use of adda, either 
for slightly radiating water-courses, like the strings of the 
instrument, or a viaduct for foot-passengers, sustained 
with stretched ropes, such as are mentioned in Pet. Pap. 
IL, pp. 14, 34- 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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THE LATIN LANGUAGE—AN HISTORICAL AC. 
COUNT OF LATIN SOUNDS, STEMS, AND 
INFLEXIONS.' 


S% CE Corssen’s Aussprache no work has appeared in 
England or Germany ‘ devoted to a separate investi- 
gation by comparative philological methods’ of the Latin 
language. Corssen’s great work has been out of print for 
some years, and the labours of the modern school of philo- 
logists have rendered it inevitable that much of his work 
should be revised by a scholar well versed in modern 
methods, and familiar with the results of the investigations 
of the last twenty years. In Germany the need for such a 
work is not so imperative as in England. Until the 
publication of King and Cookson’s excellent Principles of 
Sound and Inflexton it was the standing reproach against 
English scholars that they were prone to view even Curtius 
as a dangerous revolutionary. For the most of us the very 
name of Brugmann had not yet risen above the horizon. 
It would be a gross injustice to the present work to 
compare it with any treatise that appeared in England 
before the publication of the translation of Brugmann’s 
Grundriss. To the latter work it owes much, viz. its 
cautious and critical reserve, and its thorough grasp of the 
whole field of modern research. But it must not be 
assumed that Zhe Latin Language is merely an adaptation. 
It contains much that cannot be found in the German 
scholar’s work, or in any other book that has appeared in 
Germany since Corssen’s time. Indeed, its most striking 
characteristic is the fulness of its reference to the Latin 
grammarians, to the Oscan and Umbrian dialects, and to 


1 By Wm. M. Lindsay, M.A. 
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the early Latin inscriptions and fragments of the scenic 
and other early Latin writers. It is this thoroughness that 
will make Mr. Lindsay's work an ‘everlasting possession,’ 
indispensable even to those who are not specialists in 
philology. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short review even 
to touch upon the myriad points of interest in a closely 
printed book of some 600 pages. It will suffice to draw 
attention to a few points of special importance. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is 
Chapter III., on Accentuation. Mr. Lindsay discusses at 
great length the differences between the Greek and Latin 
accent. In a word, he holds that in the main the Greek 
accent was one of fz/ch, the Latin of s¢ress. This is proved 
by the fact that Latin syllables were syncopated before 
and after the accent, while Greek words remained intact. 
This remark is of considerable importance, on account of 
its bearing on the modern controversy as to the correct 
pronunciation of Greek. If Mr. Lindsay is correct, the 
accent must have changed its character in Greek about the 
commencement of our era, as Babrius takes account of the 
accent in his metre. This change will also account for the 
most remarkable characteristic of the AuAoupuévn yAwoou of 
the present day, viz. the extraordinary syncopation which 
words suffer, ¢.g. cvodm (= kouvotme fr. cwvwrp) ; robe (= Kod- 
Aipov); Aére = Aéyere. There are traces of this syncopa- 
tion after the accent even in early documents, ¢.g. dXiov 
(= dAtyov) in the Petrie Papyrt. With regard to Latin 
accentuation, it is a strange fact, noted but not explained 
by Mr. Lindsay, that the Latin grammarians were unaware 
that the Greek and Latin accent differed in character. 
Mr. Lindsay does not follow Brugmann in his cautious 
reserve with regard to the origin of the passive R in 
Celtic and Latin. He seems inclined to adopt the sugges- 


tion that the origin of this R is to be found in the Verb- 
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stem with the locative suffix 7 used predicatively, like the 

z-locative of the verbal S-stem in the historical infinitive 
(e.g. hostes apparere = the enemy in the action of appearing), 
Thus the Latin passive forms in R were used originally 
impersonally with an accusative, and the change from 
vitam wvitur to vita vivitur will be paralleled by Horace’s 
znvideor for mtht tnvidetur. No doubt this view is the 
best that has been proposed, as it is supported by Celtic. 

Mr. Lindsay gives, but without acknowledgment, Burg- 
mann’s explanation of the gerundive suffix, viz. dus is to 
be referred to the verb dare, and this suffix is joined with 
an accusative as in venundo, pessumdo, Thus laudandus will 
= laudam-dus, ferendus = ferom-dus. The change from the 
gerund agttandum est vigilias to agttandae vigiliae will be 
parallel to the change from Jdegztur Vergilium to legitur 
Vergilius. 

In looking through Mr. Lindsay’s book, I have noted 
the following points, which are more or less new to me. 
Sandblind = itrupvog. The original form of Fulius was 
Fullus. I notice that several Mss. have Fulle, ceratis ope 
Daedalea in Horace. Carmen is connected with Caro (in 
Osc. any portion). If this is so, Horace’s carmzna dividit is 
a Schema Etymologicum like moenza parva Petilt. Coena 
is not a modern blunder, as it is found on an early Prae- 
nestine Cista of the third century B.c. Thechange of D to 
L in Latin is explained by false analogy, e.g. 4éngua is due 
to lingo, lautea to lavo, Arbiter is from the root gyet of 
veto. On page 313 Mr. Lindsay shows that the assimilated 
forms of verbs are quite as old as the others. Finally, it is 
of importance to note that Mr. Lindsay gives (on the 
authority of Prob. App. 198-9) caus, plebis, vatis, vepris, 

-and famis as instances of vulgar Latin. This is a strong 
objection against the em. vepris enhorruzt, which has been 
accepted by many German editors in Horace. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 
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xrnow* d10 Katamepevyviat em. oe agioupev eav harvytac pera- 2 5 


mepapevov avtov emirxeparGar Kar eav nL a ypadopev ezavay- 
Kava. exoryvar Tov Svacapovpevov nuwv mepous ZL Tov edadovs tov 
aprre- 
Awvos Kat wy eavTWL TEPYTEVMEVWY KaL TWY TPOTKUPOVTwY TOTWY 
kat exred v jac a arevyveytat e€ avtwv yevnpata mepe Se ys 
meron xev | Bras diaraBew picorovyps, w wpev 
avrecAnp( re )vac 


evtuyxet ? ? 


COMMENTARY. 


In the first place, the date is determined by the magis- 
tracies of Phommoutis, which the AswéAn stele in the 
B. M. shows to have occurred in the early years of 
Cleopatra III. and Soter II. (217-14 B.c.). From the 
separation of orpar. and emorpar., and the non-occurrence 
of the latter in the Petrie Papyri, it seems likely that it 
was an innovation, only dating from the time that the 
titles began to be multiplied. The stele gives year 2; 
the Turin Papyrus viI., addressed to the same official, 
year 6. The names of the complainants, the daughters 
of Dryton, are all double, Greek and Egyptian, which 
is in itself another interesting evidence of the fusion of 
Greek with Egyptian life. In the present case we know 
for certain that Greeks assumed Egyptian names, and not 
vice versa, for, most fortunately, Mr. Grenfell has recovered 
(in 1895) the will of this very Dryton, in which they all 
appear with their Greek names only. 

Dryton’s titles, given in a contract (Grenfell Pap. B), 
obtained at the same time, are as follows :— 

Apurwv [appiAov Kone twv tov emraypatog immapxou et 
avopwv kat dcadoxwy, and he contracts with AmoAAwviog o 
kat VYevvnorg Apamotog Tepang tng excyovng—another inte- 
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resting combination. In 1. 5, eavrwy, is used for our own. 
We know from the will of Dryton that the co-heir was not 
the Ariston below complained of, but a certain Esthladas, 
whether he was the complainants’ brother or not, we 
cannot tell. Nor does {Ath ]enodotos appear in the will. 
This Ariston, therefore, must have been some new soldier- 
settler, probably endowed owing to services ev roe tn¢ 
auetkiag kargoc. When did these take place? The will is 
dated in the 44th year, therefore of Euergetes II., so that 
the present action must have taken place at least twelve 
years later. It seems likely, therefore, that the death of 
Euergetes II., and the accession of his widow and son, 
did not take place without some grave disturbances. 

In 1. 10 the number of the slaves is lost in a lacuna 
caused by a fracture of the text. From Turin Pap. vit. 
we learn that o KoyAa& was the name of a village on the 
eastern side of the river (rn¢ Apaj3iac). That papyrus 
speaks of the western side as rn¢ Au vnc. It was because 
the ladies could not easily cross the river in troublous 
times from their residence on the western side that Ariston 
took these liberties. The whole property seems to have 
been divided into equal moieties, the female children 
inheriting jointly one half, and Esthladas the other. 
The daughters’ share comprises a vineyard of 24 aroure, 
or possibly more, on the west side a garden, tanks, 
offices, a sheepfold (cf. woAvppnvog used of Libya in 
Apollonius Rhodius, in Alexandrian epigrams, and its 
use in Homer), waste land (probably above the irrigation 
line), and some other land outside the rated property 
(probably exroc do(po)Avyac). L. 18 has been made out by 
Mr. Grenfell, who has made some other good suggestions. 
Apparently this Ariston had seized Esthladas’ portion, 
and then encroached upon the rest, even planting vines 
on it, because the owners were women, and at a distance, 
so that they could not conveniently occupy the land. The 
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petition demands that he shall be ejected, and shall pay 
damages, in the usual terms. This document is on the 
so-called verso of the papyrus, the other side being per- 
fectly blank. Hence it is a clear exception to Professor 
Wilcken’s law, that the Egyptian scribes always first 
wrote along the fibres, not across them (at right angles). 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 





DEAZELEY’S HORACE.! 


HERE is much in Mr. Deazeley’s translation that 
pleases us. In the first place, he almost invariably 
adopts the tetrastich where Horace has adopted it. 
Secondly, he invariably confines his ode within the 
number of lines which were enough for Horace. Thirdly, 
he adopts somewhat novel metres which are by no means 
unsuitable, and handles them with dexterity. Fourthly, 
he hunts carefully for his vocabulary and phrases. Here 
is a stanza from the second’ ode of the first book (Vidimus 
flavum)— 


Saw we in tawny tide Tiber rush and roar, 

Backward his billows flung from the Tuscan shore, 

Halls of a king to wreck, and to tumble o’er 
Vesta’s own fane. 


This is one of his equivalents for the Sapphic stanza. 
The main line seems composed of two dactyls, two 
trochees, and a syllable. But he has about a dozen 
different representatives of both Sapphics and Alcaics, and 
we cannot give examples of them all. He nearly always 
uses a longer line than most translators, and accordingly 
is able to secure Horace’s full sentiment for the reader, 
without painful compressure. We will give two passages, 


} The Odes of Horace, Books I. and J. Howard Deazeley, M.A., Merton 
Il, done into English verse, with College, Oxford. London: Henry 
Andromeda, Ariadne, and Jason, by Frowde, 1894. 
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which show Mr. Deazeley at his best. 
1. 36 (Et ture et fidibus iuvat)— 


First, we take 


With the odours of incense, the music of lyre, 
And the blood of a calf that is due, 
To the gods we pay court that our Numida guard, 
Who his journey from Spain’s end safe through 
On companions beloved bestows many a kiss ; 
But to none than to Lamia sweet 
Gives he more, being mindful of boyhood’s old times 
When they twain sat at one master’s feet, 
And together the garment of manhood assumed. 
Let this day of bliss have its white stone, 
Let the beakers unstinted be ready to hand, 
Let our feet to no weariness own 
Of the Salian dance, nor let Damalis’ thirst 
Conquer Bassus in draught-draining pull ; 
Let the banquet with rose and frail lily be graced, 
And with parsley of life that is full. 





This is spirited, and shows that it is not every modifi- 
cation of the anapestic metre that is prone to run to 
vulgarity. The management of the punctuation, so that 
a stop often comes at the end of the longer verse, is clever, 
and produces a synaphea which is unexpected and agree- 
able. We do not care much for Mr. Deazeley’s version of 
‘morem in Salium,’ and we share Mr. Gladstone’s objec- 
tion to representing a genitive by an unpronounced 
apostrophe as ‘ Damalis,’ but these are small points. Our 
second sample shall be 1. 4. 5-8— 


Now Venus leads the dances, while the moon shines overhead, 
And the Nymphs and Graces foot it turn by turn, 

In beauty linked, and Vulcan, with the light upon his face, 
Makes the Cyclops’ mighty forges glow and burn. 


These passages are sufficient to show that Mr. Deazeley 
has succeeded in producing a poetical version, which, 
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without straining after excessive accuracy, is free from the 
vice of wide paraphrase. His chief fault is that, where 
his length of line leaves him space to be filled up, he is 
not content to fill it with some simple development of 
Horace’s words, but adds some new idea to the original. 
Thus ‘altos montes’ becomes ‘where from lofty skies 
mountains look down’; ‘vagus’ is ‘inflamed to rove’; 
‘sacras arces’ are ‘shrines that were once the gods’ 
desire’; ‘partem solido demere de die’ is ‘nor to steal a 
strand from warp of daily toil.’ Horace is not poetical 
enough for Mr. Deazeley. This tendency, combinéd with 
unsuccessful efforts to select happy rhymes, which remind 
us of the poet who found it an easy thing to make one 
excellent line, but very troublesome to make the second, 
are Mr. Deazeley’s chief faults. ‘I pass my portals,’ in 
1.6, 20, is an excellent rhyme, as far as sound goes, to 
‘immortals’ in vs. 16, but there is nothing in Horace’s 
‘non praeter solitum levis’ at all like it. Excessive 
length of line joined to these defects has produced for 
‘inhospitalem Caucasum’ the following verse :— 


Or where as host the Caucasus an uncouth part doth play. 


We hope Mr. Deazeley, in his next edition, will consent 
to alter 1. 29. 5— 


What savage maiden, having slain her lover, 
To be your slave will you discover ? 


At present it is painfully ambiguous. We do not like 
‘impart the lovers smart,’ 33. 8, nor ‘to trade,’ 2. 12. 25, 
for ‘to exchange’; nor his ‘ post equitem,’ 


Corroding care climbs brazen ships, 
Nor far from horseman’s troop she slips! 


Indeed, this is dreadfully bad. Why is Charon, ‘satelles 
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Orci,’ turned into ‘Orcus’ watch-dog’? ‘Thy braves’ for 
‘miles,’ 1. 6. 4, is comical. ‘ Rakes,’ 1. 25. 2, for ‘iuvenes 
protervi’ is beneath Horace. ‘ Already’ for zam, 2. 5. 10, 
is incorrect. Mr. Deazeley must not take on himself yet 
awhile to write ‘ Ustica’ with the second syllable short, 
17. 12. And why ‘ Balernae,’ 20. 12, while we have 
‘Falernum,’ 2. 3. 8? Why ‘Tityon,’ 2. 14. 9? On the 
other hand, we like ‘ phantom hall’ for ‘domus exilis’; 
we like ‘Curius wild of hair,’ and ‘ Be friends and give 
me back my heart again,’ 1. 16. 28; and ‘ Not Daunia such 
a brute as that’ of the wolf, 1. 22. 10; and ‘harry’ for 
‘vexant,’ 2.9. 4; and ‘ mearings’ for ‘limites,’ and many 
other versions of words, passages, and entire odes in Mr. 
Deazeley’s volume, which admits, however, of, and de- 
serves, ample revision. 

We shall be on the look-out for the completion of this 
version. 


A. PALMER. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HOMER AND 
AESCHYLUS, 


By THE LATE JOHN ANSTER, LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF ‘FAUSTUS: A DRAMATIC MYSTERY, FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE,’ 


HOMER. 
Thad, i1., 455-483. 


As gloomy fire, seizing some forest wide, 

Burns on the mountain’s head, and the broad blaze 

Is seen afar—even so, on every side 

To high Heaven flashed through air the glorious rays 

(While o’er the moving host rich sunlight plays) 

From shield and brassy spear.—As by the springs 

In Lydian valley, where Cayster strays, 

Hither and thither with exulting wings 

Float countless tribes of birds, and marsh and meadow rings ; 


Wild geese and long-neck’d swans and clamorous cranes 
Buoyant in air—each after each, on ground 

Light down, and echo shakes the clanging plains ; 

Thus nations, poured from ships and tents around, 
Deluged the vale; earth echoes back the sound 
Terrific—tramp of horses and men's tread— 

Till, where his way through flowers Scamander wound, 
Flock’d multitudes, as numberlessly spread 

As leaves or flowers of spring in that sweet valley’s bed. 
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And thick as in the springtime insect clouds 
The sheepcot throng when milk the pails o’erflows, 

In that Scamandrian valley swarm’d the crowds 

Of the long-haired Achaians ; they to close 

In deadly battle with their Trojan foes 

Are all athirst; and as, where thousands feed 

In the same field, his own the goatherd knows, 

Thus do the captains of the people speed 

To range for fight the men_who follow where they lead. 






See Agamemnon there among the rest 
King over all, majestically move ! 
Like Ares zoned, and with Poseidon’s breast, 

And eyes and head of lightning-loving Jove ; 

And, as the bull is eminent above 

The herd, even so Atrides on that day 

Conspicuous shone; upon him with such love 

Jove look’d and clothed him with such sovereign sway 
And dignity of mien, men cannot but obey. 


AESCHYLUS. 
Agamemnon, 40-254. 


CHORUS. 


’Tis the tenth year now since Priam’s 
Mighty foe King Menelaus— 
And with him was Agamemnon ; 
: Both were rulers over kingdoms, 
Zeus to both gave throne and sceptre— 
Yoke-mates strong, the sons of Atreus, 
Led the army of the Argives, 

Launched the fleet—a thousand galleys. 


And their souls for vengeance thirsted 
And they cried aloud for battle 
And their cry was—Ares! Ares! 
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And their cry was as the cry of 
Vultures in lone air loud screaming, 
In huge anguish for their lost ones 
Whirling round unceasingly ; 
High o’er their beds left desolate still beating 
With oary wings—impatient--the blue sky, 
They know not what to do—they cannot rest— 
Returning and returning to where lay 
Whom they so fondly fed from day to day, 
Their plundered children of the callow nest. 
But the Supreme hath heard, and some Apollo 
Or Pan or Zeus not deaf to the entreating 
Plaints of these tenants of their heaven, ere long 
Sends an Erynnis to avenge their wrong, 
And retribution just is sure to follow. 


And thus doth Zeus, guardian of hearth and hall, 
’Gainst Alexander the Atridze wake 

To vengeance armed for the lost woman’s sake, 
Whom many a suitor sought his own to call. 


Of the false Trojan, strange festivities 
Ushered the spousal rite—the earnest strife 
Of athletes who for very death or life 
Wrestled—Deep planted in the dust were knees, 
Spears shivered—lIIls that on the Danii fall 
Alike and Trojans. Zeus disposes all ; 
And what is, is, and what will be, will be, 
Still consummating the divine decree. 
Nor secret sigh, nor lustral charm 
Of tears, nor sobbing breast 
The inflexible disarm, 
Or soothe the Furies’ ire 
For wedlock’s vows unblest 
By Hymenéal fire. 


When the army sailed for Troy, 
We remained—unhonoured now 
Faded skin and shrivelled brow. 
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Leaning on the staff we seek 
To make the failing footsteps sure. 
With the old man and the boy 

Vital sap alike is weak. 

Ares to the immature 

Hath not come. In the young breast 
With the fervid blood’s unrest 
Strength is budding; like the sere 
Autumn leaf, the old decay. 

Very children they appear ; 
Three-footed they feel their way, 
Wending out into the light, 

As the dream of the past night, 
Half-remembered, haunts the day. 





And thou 
Daughter of Tyndareus ! Queen Clytemnestra ! 
What’s this p—what new thing ?— from the seat of war 
Hath cheery missive come, or messenger 

Reached thee ? And why these preparations for 
Sacrifice? All the altars, all aglow, 

Of the gods, whose provident rule the State upbuilds 
And guards—heaven’s gods above and earth’s below, 
They of the crowded mart and the free fields. 

On every altar burns the incense red— 

While starting here, and there, and everywhere, 

‘l'o the farthest height of the heavens red torches flare, 
With soft pure dews of soothing unguent fed, 

Cake from the royal dwelling’s inmost cell. 


Of these things, tell me all that thou canst tell ; 
Say all that not unfitly may be said ; 

Allay the gloom of this solicitude, 

That restless darkens now into despair, 

And now, as though the joy-diffusing light 

Of blazing altars made man's spirit bright, 
Smiles, even as hope, that sees in all things good, 
And wards off cruel heart-devouring care. 
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Yes! I am old: yet I remember well 
What I then saw, and well can I relate 
The signs that to the royal armament 
Spoke for their enterprise a favouring fate. 
Yes! age hath its own strength, is eloquent, 
And Heaven upon me breathes the breath of song, 
Mine from my childhood! and the omen’s truth 
Time still confirms, and the fulfilled event. 
And this too makes me feel in spirit strong, 
To tell how the prime flower of Hellas’ youth 
And our two kings, with spear and vengeful hand— 
A nation’s justice —into Teucer’s land 
The bird of sovereign Jove impetuous sent, 
King of the birds—to the two kings of the fleet 
A double omen—two they were in sooth, 
One black, one all adown the back was white. 
Fast by the palace halls, upon the right, 
The spear-hand side, sate they in auspicious seat— 
Conspicuous rock the road that overhung— 
Feeding upon a hare heavy with young, 
On a hare feeding never more to run— 
Her last lost race is o’er, her day of life is done. 


Ailinon! Ailinon! swell the wild wail, 
But of the omens may the good prevail ! 


The Prophet, when before his mind he brings 
The birds upon the captured hare who fed, 
He in the eagles sees our warrior kings. 

“ In*time this expedition seizes on 

Its prey, the city of Priamos,” he said. 

‘* But all the wealth of Ilion, tower and town, 
War’s ravage violently shall destroy. 

O that no envious cloud e’en now come down 
From jealous gods ; no boding tempest frown 
Upon the army, the strong curb of Troy ! 
Chaste Artemis against the royal pair, 
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Against Jove’s winged hounds fierce anger hath. 
Their sacrifice, the embryo with the hare, 

The goddess loathes, and she beholds in wrath 
The eagles on their hateful food regale. 


Ailinon! Ailinon! swell the wild wail, 
But of the omens may the good prevail | 


The mighty lion’s younglings are her care, 
Whose milky sustenance the dam supplies. 
The Lovely loves the young life’s dewy dawn, 
And thus the tender scions everywhere 

Of wild and tame, in forest or on lawn 

That seek tkeir food, are precious in her eyes. 
Now doth the goddess with her father plead, 
That he would perfect what he hath decreed, 
And in the phantom birds, that to the sight 
Rose of the parting army on the right, 
Foreshown to the Achaians—conquest still, 
But with the boding gloom of intermediate ill. 
Pzan ! all-healing god! I call on thee, 

Avert, assuage, the anger that would raise 
Conflicting winds, and hold by long delays 
The navy of the Danii from the sea, 

Speeding far other sacrifice, unblest, 

Oblation none to hallow jocund feast, 
Unrighteous parent of perpetual strife 
Unnatural, disloyalty of wife. 

Th’ old unappeasable ancestral wrath, 

In this unhappy house her dwelling hath, 
Lurks in the old familiar haunts of crime, 

And startling reappears from time to time, 
Crafty and cruel, Nemesis unchanging, 
Remembering, resenting, and revenging 
Crime by fresh crime! Fury unreconciled! 
Death-destined parent ! death-devoted child!” 
’T was thus, in tones that like the trumpet’s clang 
Thrilled every heart, the voice of Calchas rang. 
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Strange horror on the royal house to fall, 
Shown in the vision of the wayside birds, 
Horror unmeasurable by man’s words, 

Yet good preponderating over all. 

Now give we choral voice to bliss and bale. 
Ailinon! Ailinon! swell the wild wail, 

But of the omens may the good prevail ! 


Zeus! by that name, if that name pleases thee, 
Thee I invoke! searching all round, 
And weighing all, none other is there found 
But Zeus alone; none other could I dare 
Implore to free me from the load of care, 
That with vain terror still disquiets me. 
The mighty one of yore, 
Who blossomed in wide strength, 
Is dumb—his name no more 
Is heard ’mong men, and he who then 
Bore sway hath fallen ; the conqueror at length 
Came; other reign is o’er ! 
The man, whose lofty triumph-songs adore 
Zeus, the victorious one, the sovereign lord, 

Is wise—hath wisdom given him as his great reward, 
And He makes suffering his school of love. 
The memory of past anguish haunts our sleep, 
And drop by drop into the heart sinks deep. 
Thus wisdom comes to man without man’s will, 
Gift of the gods, who on firm thrones above, 
Seated secure, forget not, but still keep 
Kind watch o’er man, educing good from ill. 
Of the two leaders of the Achaian fleet 
The elder born—though little wont to treat 
With slight a Prophet, or deny his power 
Now that the hour foretold of evil came, 
Breathed the tempestuous spirit of the hour ; 
Now when the Achaian people pined away 
With torpor of inaction day by day, 
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Day after day, and every day the same 
Thirst and gaunt famine staring from the frame 
Of the poor withered men—the while they lay 
In front of Calchis, where the restless waves 
At Aulis roll into the rock-bound bay, 

Returning with long roar as the mad tempest raves— 


And blasts unceasing down the Strymon sweep, 
Forbidding barques in bay to leave the shore, 
And leaving wanderers of the outer deep 
Hopeless of home and harbour evermore— 

The sea stores wasted with the long delay— 

Sails by the wild wind torn, and cables worn— 
And, blighted all in youth’s fresh blooming years, 
The flowers of Argos faded fast away— 


And when the Prophet’s voice pealed on the ears 
‘ Of the assembled council, and proclaimed 

Inexorable remedy more dread 

Than the wild tempest pealing overhead, 

And when the name of Artemis he named, 

The Atridz brothers trembled at the sound, 

In anguish with their sceptres smote the ground, 
Nor could refrain their tears. 
















And then and there it was the elder said— 

“A heavy heavy doom to bide Heaven’s mandate disobeying. 

A heavy heavy doom to bide—my own—my daughter slaying. 

My hands, a father’s hands, drip blood—the life-blood of my 
child. 

Rivers of gore are flowing o’er the altar floor defiled. 

My own! my child! my own! my child! the jewel of my 
house ! 

To choose, is to choose evil—Hope ? no hope. 

Disperse the fleet? Break the alliance up 

Of banded Greece ? Were it not better thus ? 

The wrath that claims this savage sacrifice, 

The cry, the infuriate cry, for virgin blood 

To calm the raging of the angry skies 

Is not Heaven’s voice—is any thing but good.” 
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But when beneath the harness he had bent 

Of dread compulsion, breathing fell intent 
Impure, unholy, and within him died 

The human heart--his thoughts whirled round, until 
Lashed as by thwart gales of an alien will, 

He recklessly dared all things, all defied. 

Oh! from the wretched hour of man’s first sin 
Infatuate, when man takes counsel of 

Evil, in that full stream flows evil in!— 

Unhappy! thus did he endure to be 

The shedder of his daughter’s virgin life, 

To aid these wars waged for a faithless wife— 

Is this the promised rite of spousal love ? 

This wedlock of the Navy with the Sea Pp— 

The peers, impatient for the battle strife, 

Take heed not of her prayers, or of her cries 

Of ‘Father! Father!’ the dread sacrifice 
Inexorably claiming of her life. 

The words of ritual celebration said, 

And all things perfected, the father bade 

The servants of the temple lift her high 

Over the altar like a death-doomed kid, 

From where she lay fallen prostrate on the ground, 
To which coiied up within herself she clung, 

Her fair form in the shrouding mantle hid— 

Bade guard her lovely lips, lest chance the tongue 
In anguish utter inauspicious cry— 

And so with violent thongs her lips they bound. 
And now she loosed the bridal veil that flowed 

In saffron folds to earth that slowly fall, 

And then with piercing arrows of the eye, 

That supplicated pity, smiting each 

Of the fierce men who came to see her die— 
There stood she forth, as in a picture stood, 
Beautiful, with those lips that breathed no sound ; 
Seemed it as if she thought their hearts to reach, 
For oft and oft when in her father’s hall 

She sang, they listened, when at his high board— 
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What time pure hands were spread to dedicate 
The third libation to the god outpoured— 
Calm happy virgin, heart inviolate ! 
And still her peans hymned her father’s praise, 
And still her vows to Heaven sought for him length of days. 


And then—but more I saw not, do not tell— 

The skill of Calchas oft was tested well-- 

But why resort to the Diviner’s art, 

Secrets of the far future to impart ? 

To see it were—ere grievance comes—-to grieve. 

Oh! rather look into the human heart, 

Look to the light that never can deceive. 

Taught in affliction’s school, the sufferer must 

Feel Heaven’s retributive awards are just. 

Then to the Future, ere it comes, farewell ! 
The morning Sun will rise and every cloud dispel. 


Agamemnon, 355-408. 
CHORUS. 


Zeus supreme! and Night! all glorious 
Are the splendours that thou bringest— 
llion fallen and Greece victorious— 
Night of nights! that o’er King Priam’s 
Town and tower thy broad net flingest. 


Over young and old, wide-sweeping 
Net of ruin Até drew. 

None the high verge overleaping, 
None the meshes breaking through. 


Zeus Xenios! guardian thou of hearth and hall ! 
For this I honour thee—this more than all— 
Long didst thou hold the bow of vengeance bent 
’Gainst Alexander vindicating right, 

So that the arrow did not fall down spent 

Short of its mark—nor o’er the stars was sent 
Wide, in its brilliant moment lost to sight. 
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The act was Jove’s. Here Heaven’s hand was not hid. 
’Twas Paris suffering for what Paris did. 
There is who saith, that the gods do not deign 
To think of mortals when, with foot profane, 
They tread things holy. Impious man! and vain 
His creed ! for in their children, well I ween, 
Who breathe this insolent war, while they o’erflow 
With wealth, the righteous gods make themselves seen 
In sudden judgments. Oh! could I but know 
No riches beyond what suffice to give 
A wise man unobstructedly to live ! 
In riches is no bulwark of defence 
To him who would tread down with insolence 
The altar of justice—him the gods give o’er 
To darkness and oblivion evermore. 
Daughter of Até—counsellor of ill 
Man’s wretched Self-deceit to warp the will 
And guide and goad him on to ruin still— 
Disease, that cannot—will not be concealed, 
Taints the whole nature never to be healed. 
As bad brass in the market’s wear and tear 
Shows the black grain beneath the specious glare, 
So is the down-fallen false man’s glittering pride 
Tested and tried, found worthless, flung aside. 
Look at him like an idle boy pursuing, 
As wanton fancies lead, the flying bird, 
And to his native city bringing ruin. 
Vain prayers of late remorse! no god hath heard ! 
No aid from heaven, no help for their undoing! 
And such was Paris, when the false guest came 
To the Atride Palace—fatal day ! 
The friendly table staining with the shame 

Of woman stolen away. 


She left behind her to the dwellers here 
The busy stir of preparation for 


Revenge—the voices of the coming war, 
The constant crash and clash of shield and spear, 
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The noises of the naval armament— 
Ruin to Ilion bearing as her dower, 
When light of heart swift through the gates she went, 
Daring and desperate in that reckless hour. 


Choephoroe, 22-83. 
STROPHE I. 


Forth from the palace, duly to fulfil 
The office of libations to the dead, 
This long procession hither have I led. 
The quick, sharp beat of hands is clashing loud 
And mourners’ desolate wail. 
My cheek with bleeding wounds is plough’d, 
Fresh furrows of the nail. 
My sinking heart is still 
With lamentations fed. 
The folded vest upon my breast, 
The loose shreds of my flaxen dress 
Rent in the throes of pain, attest 
My utter wretchedness. 


ANTISTROPHE |. 





For Terror, thrilling through the upraised hair— 

True prophet he, that in presaging dream 

The palace haunts and hath his dwelling there— 
From anger-breathing sleep 

Woke in the dead time of the night a scream, 

And, heard from far within, with heavy fall 

Fell on the female chambers, felt by all. 

The dream-diviners, pledg’d to man and Heaven, 

Answer from the inspiring gods have given 

That Those below the earth felt anger there, 

And the slain call for vengeance on the slayer. 
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STROPHE 2. 


And one she sends, with loveless love sends one— 
The godless grasping woman, and would thus 
Avert the evil doom that threatens us. 

O Gaia! Maia! oh eternal Earth! 

Receive these offerings—but it will not be— 

Can I, how can I, utter ritual word ? 

When expiation none is there for blood 

Fall’n on the ground. Alas! the mournful hearth ! 
The undermined foundations of the good 

Old princely house! a sunless doom, abhorr’d 

Of all, broods there; an unremoving cloud 

Over his palace mourns the murdered lord. 


ANTISTROPHE 2. 


Gone is the veneration that of yore 
Hallow’d the monarch—instinct unsubdued, 
Unwarr’d against—to love and to revere 
The Glorious, the Invincible, the Good. 
His name, his praises fill’d the public ear. 
*Tis now Prosperity that as a god, 

Yea more than god, men honour and adore. 
Prosperity the prosperous well may fear— 
Justice is swift to vindicate her right. 

What though guilt basks exulting in the light— 
Biding their time in the far shadow lurk 
Vengeful afflictions ; suddenly the night 
Comes in which none can work. 


EpPopDE. 


When Earth hath drunk blood violently spilt— 
Earth, the maternal nourisher of all— 

The clotted drops congeal, and from below, 
—Blood will have blood—for retribution call, 
And the originator of the guilt 

Fell Até with immedicable ill 
Pursues—inherited disease—as though 

The murderer lived in his descendants still. 
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For violation of the nuptial bed 
No reparation—expiation none ; 
Done cannot be undone. 
Let all Earth’s rivers in one current run— 
To cleanse the ineradicable stain 
Of her polluted hand with murder red, 
The purifying waters flow in vain. 
My native city captured, the gods gave 
Another home, and I am here a slave. 
Far from my father’s home my home is now, 
And I must to a bidding bow, 
Must champ down my disgust, nor dare to raise 
A voice no longer free, but in their praise. 
Just, or unjust, no murmur of distrust 
May the slave breathe, he listens and obeys. 
Thus crush’d into myself by numbing fear, 
I mourn—mourn for the Prince the coming bale 
That darkly threatens all. Behind my veil, 
Apart—alone—I pour the bitter tear. 





HERMATHENA. 


A STELE FROM ASWAN IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


HE tall cippus of speckled granite which was found 
-: in Aswan in 1886 was partially copied by me 
in situ, some of it being still underground. Then Mr. 
Sayce took a hurried copy, which he published in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology for 1887. 
Then, fortunately, the stone was brought to the British 
Museum, and Mr. C. Torr said some things not worth 
criticising about it in the C/lasszcal Review. Wilcken 
has since touched it with his usual ability, in the 
Wochenschrift fir Klass. Philologve for July, 1888, but has 
given no transcription; so that we are still in need 
of a fuller account of this important text. In April, 
1895, I brought Mr. Sayce’s copy to the British Museum, 
and verified it with Professor Wilcken’s corrections, by 
a careful collation, as far as 1. 53, making some further 
alterations in the readings. The lower portion (ll. 53-76), 
which is extremely worn with weather, was not to be 
deciphered in the very unfavourable position the stone 
now occupies in the British Museum. This portion I have 
studied with the aid of a squeeze very kindly prepared for 


1 For the text, see pp. 284 sq. 
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me by the order of Dr. Budge. The result is that I have 
deciphered the remains of Il. 54-60 pretty completely, 
The rest is so effaced that I have read little more than the 
final words of the remaining text, but have fortunately 
thus discovered the dates of the last three of the ten 
documents contained in the inscription. 

It is to be observed that this great slab, about 9 or 10 
feet high, was rounded at the top, and a group of con- 
ventional figures, representing Chnum, Satis, and Anukis 
(so Wilcken), occupied the highest place. Then came the 
text in large and very well cut characters, each successive 
document being separated by a blank interval from the 
previous one. This stone was sawn vertically into three 
shafts to be used for door-posts (as the deep holes in the 
extant piece, sunk in a vertical line for bars, testify), and 
we have recovered only the central one. The problem 
how much is lost at the beginning and end of each line is 
not easy to solve, as will appear in the sequel; and yet 
on this depends much of our interpretation. 

There is no doubt about the king and his date, and that 
Mr. Torr was in error about it. It is the year 115 B.C., the 
second year of the reign of Ptolemy Philometor Soter II. 
(Lathyrus), and of his mother Cleopatra III., the widow of 
Euergetes II.! This appears with certainty from the 
opening of Document VI. (1. 39). 

The first document (ll. 1-14) is, therefore, a statement 
that this king ascended the river to the first cataract ; that 
there he was met in state by all the officials of the district 
and the priests of the local temples, and that having 
performed all the proper sacrifices to the gods of Elephan- 
tine, and more particularly to the Nile—he seems from 1. 8 
to have undertaken a visit to the alleged source—having 
also been duly feasted at the temple of Hera (identified 


1 Wilcken (of. cit.) holds that of 116 B.c.; hence the date would be 
Soter II. only succeeded in the end 115-4. 
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with Satis) he granted certain benevolences to the temples 
and to the officials which shall make his name remembered 
for ever as a benefactor of the place. The date Mesore 
(June, or harvest time in Egypt) appears at the com- 
mencement and close of the text (in the second case the 
gth day), and in the second year of the double reign. 
This then was the time of his visit, just before the 
inundation. 

From the double date (l. 35) in Macedonian and 
Egyptian months we can prove that at this time Mesore 
corresponded to Hyperberetzus, so that Documents II. 
and III., which show this month, and Document X., which 
shows (the same year and) Mesore, were issued at the same 
time and during the visit. There is no doubt about their 
general import. The king grants, as a favour to com- 
memorate his visit, certain immunities and endowments 
to the priests of the local god Chnoubo Nebieb (great 
Chnum, lord of Elephantine), with whom sundry of the 
Ptolemies are associated as @eot cbvvaci (Il. 15-25). Acting 
officially through his representative, the governor Phom- 
mous (or -outis), the king sends him a copy of his indul- 
gence to the priests, with orders to have it duly carried 
out. The scribe was going (I. 31) to add a very usual 
formula, which occurs later (l. 52), but stopped short, 
finding he was wrong. 

Such being the undoubted tenor of ll. 1-30, let us con- 
sider some of the difficulties of detail, which will, I trust, 
some day be removed by finding either, or both, of the 
remaining parts. I wonder has Elephantine ever been 
explored with the spade? I think not. 

It seems to me certain that the queen-mother did not 
accompany the young king (cf. edwynfefc, 1. 11) on this 
visit. Considering the well-known dislike she had for 
him, she probably spent the time of his absence from 


Alexandria in those intrigues with which she was ever 
U2 
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persecuting her elder son. L. 4, Wilcken proposes 6)eox- 
risrov. Before I knew of his suggestion I had set down 
vleoxriarov, which I consider equally probable. That there 
were old shrines on the island is quite certain. But 
that the island could have been a penal settlement, as it 
was in Alexander’s day, and also a town (Strabo says 
morc), is not likely. It is quite possible that it may have 
been declared a wéXtc by the ninth Ptolemy, and so these 
festivities would be natural in the newly-constituted place 
(cf. 1. 11). Until we have more of the text these can only 
be called conjectures. Ll. 8-10 seem to say that he made 
an expedition, with his retinue, to what was deemed the 
source of the Nile. L.9 was hitherto read ovoua ro pe[ ya, 
but the Z is quite plain, and led me to make the cor- 
rection. L. 12, which speaks of the g:Aavfowza, pro- 
bably goes on to say that the king permitted them to be 
recorded on a stone monument, avaornoa ornAnv arepeov 
ABov, or something of the kind. The inf. extywonoa occurs 
elsewhere (cf. p. 278) in this formula. It is frequently 
used in Greek of this date for making concessions: cf. 1. 22, 
and also Pet. Pap. ii. 108, 1. 8, as if cvyywoew did not suf- 
ficiently imply the spontaneity of the gift coming from the 
king alone. L. 13, the Bao[ may be the reigning queen, or 
it may be PBaciAewe Deov Evepyerov, who had been, as we 
shall see, concerned with some of these indulgences, 

L. 14 is part of the usual good wishes—May they enjoy 
their sovereignty for all time, controlling their empire 
according to their heart’s desire—or something of the 
sort. 

Turning to Document II., we come upon an interesting 
heading. In the first place, did BasiA:coa KAsomarpa come 
at the beginning of 1. 15? Ifso, we should have had, in 
1. 1, BaciAcooa KXeorarpa Dea Evepyeric kat Baoireve MroAguaroc 
o wl for the opening of the line, and this would make 
it of enormous length, especially as it is in far larger 
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characters than the following. But here in 1. 15, where 
we have merely (ac. [lroA., there would be, if so, only 
required BacAiooa KXsoratpa Kat aatdeve [rode which is 
much too short, for the letters in 1. 1 are certainly as large 
and widely spaced as those inl. 15. But this difficulty is 
increased when we come to fill up the titles of the priests. 
Seeing that the whole series of the Ptolemies were usually 
created oivvaoe with the local gods, we should have the 
following words to supply the end of 1. 15, and the opening 
of 1. 16, rolv Xvouvw NePnB (cae AXcEavdpov xa Dewy Dwrnpwv) 
cat Oewy PiradeAgwv kat Dewy Evepyerwv cat Oewv Piomzaropwv 
kat Oewy E], that is to say, 99 letters. Adding the 31 letters 
of 1. 15, we get 120 letters as the length of the line, and 
this where it is widely spaced, as is usual at the opening 
of each document. Such being the case, we should have, 
allowing for the loss of a couple of letters in the cutting of 
the saw, one-fourth only of the stone in width, and so only 
one-fourth of the text! Let us apply the same arguments 
to Il. 16,17. We must supply (according tol. 33), [v @ro- 
pyropwv Kat Ocov Neov PiAoTwaropog Kar Oeov Evepyserov xai[ 
Only 53 letters! It also seems certain from 1. 32 that 
Alexander, at least, was omitted from the list. I cannot 
therefore but think that we have before us, in these three 
lists of the Ptolemaic series of deified ancestors, an incom- 
plete enumeration, probably beginning with the gods 
Philadelphi (so also Wilcken).! Thus we should have, 
ll. 32-3, [v PradeAdwv cat Oewv Evepyerwv car Pewv Pirora- 
topwv kat Acov Evmaropog Kat Oewv giro], 73 letters, corre- 
sponding exactly to the first list, when so reduced, as I 
have indicated above by brackets. This gives an average 
of 103-5 letters for the line, and shows that we have about 
one-third of it, which agrees with what we might expect 
the dividers of the stone to have done. They cut it into 


' We have an example of this in the Thebes: cf. Lepsius’ essay in the Berlin 
priesthood of Amon ra Sonther, at Academy (1852) on these priesthoods. 
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three lengths of equal width. In attempting restorations, 
therefore, this is the amount we have to supply at each 
side of the present remnant. In the larger writing, such 
as ll. 16, 17, where the middle portion holds only 29 
letters, we should supply fore and aft, in all, 58, or even 
less, allowing for a space before the word yarpev. 

To return to the sense of Document II. The king 
rehearses that, having gone up to the boundaries of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, and being desirous that the gods of these 
places should have their accustomed offerings (the — is a 
blunder of the graver) :—in 1. 20, as in Rosetta Inscrip- 
tion, 1. 31, rwv avnxovrwy refers to ‘what comes to’ the gods 
(their dues). Whether should we read zpog re ra{, or 
mpoorera|yueva, OF mpoorera| «rat ? 

At all events, he proceeds : ‘ we give (for these offerings) 
the following contribution,’ cvvra&ic being the technical 
word for the religious budget of the Ptolemies :—dév kar’ 


troc, ‘of the yearly produce (of the country), some lost 
amount, and 200 artabe (of wheat ?) free. And we permit 
you to set up statues both of the king and queen, in order 
to show your loyalty and affection for us.’ I think this 
supplement more likely, on account of the recurrence of 
the mention of the queen, than simply to adopt the words 
of the parallel Bankes’ stele (C) ev ac EeTLX WHat Huy 


avaBewat ornAnv ev me avaypafousy tnv—pirav0owmav wa 
UMETEQA XaLLG asyLvnOTOg UTapxn; and to this the reply is 
found in (A) of the same stele, er:ywooupev 3 vay thv ava- 
Oeow tie nEcoure arnAne. 

I think that however parallel, the setting up of statues 
is here intended, at least in I. 12. 

L. 23. Wilcken suggested at the end kat =[ariecov, owing 
to the juxtaposition of Chnoubo and Satis in the stele uf 
the isle of Dionysus, the former being identified with 
Ammon, the latter with Hera. Possibly it is here that 
the mention of the stele came ia—‘ em:ywpoupev de on the 
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temple of Chnoub, &c., to set up an inscription as evidence 
of your loyalty to us. But if so, I cannot fill the gaps, as 
I have done, satisfactorily. 

L. 25. Though but the last letter remains of the vale- 
diction, we can restore it with perfect certainty as eppwafe, 
not as evrvyere, Which occurs in 1. 50. For, according to 
the law I have recently established from a comparison of 
many instances, he former word 1s always used to tnfertors 
—hence, without exception, by kings to their subjects— 
whereas the latter ts the more humble address always used 
to superiors. All petitions to higher officials or royal 
personages are so worded. In every case but one the 
opening formula follows a corresponding law. You say 
Baoreve Trod rox Serva Xaipev, and end with eppwoo. You 
say Baoire IIroA maga rov Seva xaipev, or something more 
ceremoniously polite, as in ll. 54-5 of this inscription, and 
end with evrvye. The only exception to this law is a 
curious confirmation of it. When you address your father 
(possibly in p. 43 of the B. M. Pafyrz an elder brother) you 
begin famzliarly MoXAvwparng tux marpe xaipev, but end with 
the more ceremonious evrvye, thus showing the combina- 
tion of familiarity and respect due to that relation. The 
foregoing law enables us, in fragmentary papyri, to tell at 
once, from either opening or ending, the relative social 
standing of the respective correspondents. 

Document III. (ll. 26-30) offers little difficulty. We 
can fill up most of the losses with certainty, nor can the 
few remaining gaps have contained any new matter. But 
I much doubt, from the number of letters required, that 
both queen and king appeared at the opening of the first 
line, which was probably shorter than the rest. 


(Baotooa KXcoratpa Kar) Bacrdrevs TIroAcparos] Poupoure rue 
adehpur xarpery eppwueba [Se kar nuers 

vmoretaxapev avtiypapov ¢€|miaroAns mpos Tous ev Edehavtivye cepers 
[rov XvovBw NeBinB Kar Oewy DirtadeApwv Kat Gewv 
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Evepyerwv kat Oewv Piroraropwv kat Oewv Em¢ javwv kat beov Evra- 
topos kat Gewv Pirtouynro[ pwv Kat Geov veov Pirozaropos Kat Oeov 

Evepyerov Kat Oewy Propuntopwv Lwrnpw jv karws ov rouoves cuvtatas 
mpovonOnv[ at orws tavta ws KaAdiora cuvreAciwOne 


[18 letters] Kat empeAopevo)s w vyrawyts eppwoo erous Sevtepov Yep 
[ Beperacov * Mecopy * 


Wilcken, stating that the young king ascended the 
throne between this date and the earlier date (by four 
months) of the succeeding document, seems to imply that 
the latter was ordered by Cleopatra alone? But was the 
former by her son alone? 

Fortunately the list in IV. enables us to fill up with 
certainty the gaps of the list in III., and this restoration 
agrees perfectly with the complete lists recovered this 
year by Mr. Grenfell in several documents of the same 
reign, indeed almost of the same year. 

The main difficulty about Document IV. (Il. 32-5) is 
the date. It is four months earlier than the main trans- 
action in Mesore; and here we have another of those 
double dates (Macedonian and Egyptian months) which 
will ultimately enable us to determine the variations of 
the two calendars, unless, indeed, by this time the two 
calendars had been harmonized, which is not improbable. 
Wilcken here reads (1. 35) not re{raprn, but ro[irn. 

The sense of this part of the text can hardly be any- 
thing else than—‘ Queen Cleopatra and King Ptolemy to 
the priests of Chnoubo Nebieb and the deified Ptolemies, 
greeting: we have written to Phommous (or to Hermo- 
krates ?), the Strategus and Epistrategus, regarding the 
applications, or petitions, which have come before us from 
the officials at Syene.’ As all the following minutes refer 
to a new transaction, I cannot but think that the present 
document was written in reply to a separate and special 
application, and that it reached the Court when prepara- 
tions were being made for the State progress to Syene. 
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But, unfortunately, not a word of the special matter has 
been here preserved. 

Document V. is an order to a second high official, 
Hermokrates, directing him to carry out the request of the 
petitioners, who are in this case not priests, but officials, 
who had some special occupation (probably quarrying) at 
Syene, but performed the household duty of the Court. 
How this can have been the case, especially before the 
king’s visit, is hard to imagine; but as the document im- 
mediately following is evidently that which these people 
had sent up to the Crown, we may consider it at once. 

Document VI. then is a formal address to the reigning 
queen and king, the gods Philometores Soteres, from the 
officials on duty at the mountain over Syene (one cannot 
but conjecture in the famous granite quarries), setting 
forth the antiquity and importance of their place of resi- 
dence (what are we to supply to Aoy[ in 1. 41, specifying 
the sanctity of the island called Psoa?).! In order to keep 
up its privileges or dignities, possibly in opposition to 
those of Elephantine, they had made application to the 
late king, and they desire that the indulgences granted by 
him shall be confirmed. ‘We pray you, therefore, vic- 
torious and ever-living gods, if it seems right to you, to 
send orders to Phommouti [or Hermocrates], your cousin, 
and strategus, and epistrategus of the Thebaid, to take 
the necessary steps, and your petitioners will ever pray—.’ 

Document VII.—The sovrans send a copy of this 
missive to their governor, adding that the petitioners had 
appended copies of the correspondence with the late king. 
These minutes are enclosed in order that he may be able 
to carry out the details in accordance with the wishes of 
the petitioners. 

Document VIII. is the older petition from the officials 
working in the mountain at Syene to the late Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. and his wife, Kleopatra III. It is not likely 


1 ovyimwy seems to be only used by Herodotus. 
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that his sister, Kleopatra II., was in the address (though 
we should have expected to find it at this late date of the 
king’s reign), because her name would increase the opening 
of 1. 53 to the excessive amount of 50 letters, there being 
the usual number 43 in the central third. It is far more 
likely that this opening line was much shorter than the 
rest, and began with a vacant space. The politenesses ot 
this petition are elaborate. The officials about Syene offer 
all good wishes to the king and queen, probably also 
victory and immortality, and to their children health and 
long life. I am not aware that the word evynoua, occurring 
once in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, is found in any other of these 
complimentary formule. Hence there was no small diffi- 
culty in deciphering it. What the next lines mean I 
cannot tell with certainty. They state the antiquity and 
importance of the shrines at Elephantine, and its remote 
and desolate position on the wild borders of A£thiopia. 
Hence they petition some privileges, apparently the right 
to cultivate the land of some of the islands, and special 
allowances for the farmers who undertake it. My restora- 
tion of the gaps in 1. 60 is, of course, most uncertain, and 
from that line onward the stone is so weathered that any 
connected reading is impossible. But luckily the remnant 
of the date (1. 66), aided by the remnant of the date of 
King Euergetes’s reply, which follows (1. 71), makes it 
certain that this transaction took place in the 53rd year of 
Euergetes II., hence not more than three years before the 
date of the whole inscription, which concludes with a brief 
order from the reigning sovrans to their governors. 
Euergetes II. seems to have died in the month Payni 
of his 54th year (as the great Edfu text tells us), the end 
of which would count as the first year of the new king. 
Towards the end most of the characters are totally 
effaced. The whole document, however, has much his- 
torical interest. It shows us that Euergetes II. was 
actively governing the upper country in the very last year 








SAE 
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of his life. It tells us that Soter II. visited his southern 
frontier near the opening of his reign, and very possibly 
owing to some disturbances in the upper country, after his 
father’s death. In Papyrus CCCCI. of the British Museum, 
which I have deciphered and printed in HERMATHENA 
(July, 1895), the heirs under a will drawn up by an inhabi- 
tant of the Libyan bank over against Thebes in 127 B.c. 
complain in 115 B.C. (the very year of this visit) that they 
had been debarred from enjoying their heritage on the 
opposite (Arabian) side of the river, ev roe rng ape&eag 
kaipoic, SO that intercourse must have been stopped during 
some short time (xaporce) between these two years. The 
most natural moment would be when the old king died, 
and there was some uncertainty as to the succession, for 
the queen-mother asserted her rights, and endeavoured 
even to oust her eldest son. 

If the elder Cleopatra (II.) be really omitted in the 
dating of a document in her brother’s 53rd year, it is 
remarkable, as we have other documents of that date in 
which it appears. This would corroborate my belief that 
these ceremonial datings are not to be strictly taken, and 
that a name might easily be omitted from them, or added, 
by mistake. In the present case, however, I take the omis- 
sion to have been intentional. With the opening of the 
reign of Soter II. and his mother, her mother disappears 
from all current documents. Whether she died at that 
time, or was deposed, is not quite certain. The fact that 
in 1. 32 we have Ocouv [Evepyerov, and not the plural, only 
points to the younger queen being still alive. The secre- 
taries would probably caution the gravers of a petition 
addressed to the queen regent, even in copying an older 
date, to leave out the name of the deposed queen (her 
mother), in order that her former status might be as soon 
as possible forgotten. 
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Among the puzzles regarding the accession of Soter II. 
is the statement of Justin (xxxix. 3) about his wives. 
When the Alexandrians insist upon his coronation as 
joint ruler with his mother (Cleopatra III.), she przus 
quam regnum daret, uxorem adimit conpulsumque repudiare 
cartssimam sibt uxorem Cleopatram, minorem sororem Selenen 
uxorem ducere gubet, Sc. The imperious will of a hostile 
mother could hardly have dictated such proceedings were 
there not some State reasons to support them. I have 
observed that it is against the practice of the Ptolemaic 
court for crown princes to marry, even when they had 
attained to middle life, whereas kings marry as soon as 
their age permits them. From this I am led to infer that 
children born of a prince and princess not actually reign- 
ing were considered not fully royal, and hence not legiti- 
mate heirs to the throne. This would account for the 
divorce of any previous wife, and a new marriage, as soon 
as a crown prince succeeded. It would also account for 
the frequent mention of zl/egitimate children, who, never- 
theless, have some claims, at times successful, to reign. 
If this hypothesis be established it will explain many 
difficulties in the family history of the Ptolemies. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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RIORE commentatione' postquam evincere studui, 
r euangeliorum omnium praeter Lucanum eam esse 
condicionem, ut quaecumque in eis exstant variae apud 
varios testes lectiones non probent ab auctoribus ipsis 
ea pluribus exemplis scripta fuisse: relinquitur ut in 
Lucanum paullo accuratius inquiramus. Id enim euange- 
lium et propter Actorum societatem suspicionem praebuit 
diversae ab reliquis omnibus condicionis, et inspectantibus 
nobis inter molem variarum lectionem non pauca neque 
obscura vestigia alterius cuiusdam formae servare visum 
est, quae non minus quam haec vulgata notaque ab ipso 
Luca repetenda esset. Est autem operae pretium quaerere, 
numquid certius magisque definitum de re tam gravi cog- 
noscere liceat. 

Atque initium capiendum esse videtur a loco quodam 
iam in superiore commentatione commemorato, qui est c. 
23,12. Eius loci hae visae sunt exstare duae recensiones. 


a (ceteri testes). B (D, c). 


"Eyévovro 5& pido & re ‘Hpgdns Kal “Ovres 5 ev andia 5 MhAGros kal 6 
6 MhAGros ev airh rH juépa mer’ GAAH- | ‘Hpgdns eyevovto pida ev aity TH Huepa: 
Awy' mpovmipxov yap év &xOpq ovres 
mpds Eavrods. 


Est eadem plane in utraque forma sententia; sed forma 
ipsa est altera diffusior, altera adstrictior, vulgaribus altera 
verbis concepta, altera unum saltem lectius vocabulum 


1 V. prioris volum. p, 121-143. 
X 2 
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(andta) continens. Hanc interpolatori nemo tribuet ; illam, 
tot tantisque testibus innixam, quis audebit? Itaque si 
est, id quod unum relinquitur, utraque a Luca profecta: 
utra prior iudicanda erit, utra posterior? An id quidem 
dubium esse nequit, quin forma 3 posterior sit iudicanda? 
Hoc autem non potest non mirum accidere. Nempe in 
Actis contrariam plane inter duas recensiones rationem 
esse cognovimus, priorem utique atque rudiorem esse B 
formam, posteriorem atque emendatam a: unde putavimus 
recensionem (3 ab illo commentario fortasse repeti posse, 
quod in suum usum Lucas primitus conscripserat, at a ab 
exemplo emendato, quod Theophilo misit. Verum tamen 
cum hoc quidem loco contraria species sit, id sequamur 
quod apparet examinemusque alios quoque locos, quorum 
tantus exstat numerus: in quibus si eadem haec species 
apparebit, secundum ra gavdéueva de causis quae latent 
coniecturam facere oportebit. 


Cap. V. 5 sqq. 


a (cett. testes). 


.« « Om Bb rq phuatl cov xarddow Ta 
Sierva. (6) kal todTo wowhoavtes ouvée- 
KAeiway WAHV0s ixObwy word diephowero 
dt ra Sixrva abtay. (7) Kal karévevoay 
Tois meTéxos ev Te Erépw TAoly, TOU eA- 
Odvtas gvAAaBéoOa airois. Kal hAGay, 
kal wAngav dupdrepa Ta wAoia, Sore 
Bv0iCerOa aid. 


B (D, e). 


. . @ml BF TG phuarl cov od ph 
wapakovocouar (intermittimus e). 
(6) Kad XaAdoavTes TH 
Slerua ocuvéKdrAcicay ixOdwv mAs 
moAU (mr. om. e), &Sste ra dixrva 
phacer@at (a’radvy add.e). (7) wal 
karévevov ois uetdxos ev TH Erépy 
trol, rod €AOdvras BonOety abrois’ 
€AOdvres obv ExdAnoay auddrepa Ta 
mwAoia, ore mapa Te Bvdicer@a.! 


evdds 


Nolo inmorari huic wapa r:, cuius non est aliud in 
N. T. exemplum; facile enim et id et ijé (quod eodem 


loco habet C*) ab interpolatione repeti potest. 


Sed bis 


pro constructione paratactica hypotactica est in D: wore 
ra dikrua et EAddureg ovv. Atque ovy cum participio coniunc- 


quod 7 extr. habet kal eyyds joay amd 
Tov Bdpous To) BubiferGat. 


1 Syr. Sin. (Lew.) praeter proprias 
quasdam lectiones cum a facit, nisi 
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tum cum vix exstet in euangelio Lucae,' in eiusdem Actis 
non infrequens est ; compares maxime A. 25, 17, cvveAN Od v- 
rwv ovv avrwv évOade. Itaque hic locus eius quem primum 
proposuimus consimilis est. 


IBID. V. 8 sgq. 


a (cett. testes). R (D, e). 

(8) iSdv 5& Sluwy Mérpos mpocére- (8) 6 32 Sluwy (iddv add. e) mpoa- 
oe ois ydvacw "Incod Adywv' M&erdOe | ewevev abtod rots moalv Atywr 
am’ duod . . . (9) OduBos yap mwepi- | mrapakxare* (ce add. e) %erde an’ 
éoxev abroy Kal mdvras robs abv aire | guod... (9) OduBos yap mepiéoxev 
mt rH Bype . «+» (10) duoiws 5¢ wal | (habebate) abrdyv ew) tH hype... 
"IdnwBov kal "Iwdyny viods ZeBedalov, of (10) Faoav 8 Kotvwvol ai- 
joay Kowwvol TO Siuwvt. Kal elwey | rod "IdewBos Kal 'Iwdvns viol ZeBe- 
mps tov Sluwva 5 “Incods* wh poBod* | Salov.2 56 5e (qui ce) elwev abrots 
amd rod viv avOpdrovs Yon (wypay. | (ec uta). Sette xa (5. Kal om. e) uh 
(II) kal karayaydvres TA wWAoia emi thy | ylverOe GAtets ixOtbwy Toe 
viv, apevres wdvta hKodovdncay aitg.® | haw yap buaGs GAtets avOpa- 

mov. (It) of 8& adkotvcavres 
wmdvtTa KatéAetav* éwh rijs 
Yiis Kal HeodrdovOncay aite. 


Perstat in indole sua recensio 8, maximeque ambages 
hae alterius: cal wavrag rove ody a’t@—épolwe S? nat ‘lak. 
kré., in B vitatae sunt. In proximis (adreic avOpwrwv) est 
aliqua rec. (3 cum Matthaeo Marcoque similitudo, sed non 
tanta, ut ex his lectio 6 repeti possit. Aptius autem ad 
omnes in ( refertur, quod in a ad Simonem tantum: 
praesertim cum clausula (v. 11) et in a et de omnibus 
dicta sit.* 

Proxima quoque narratio (12-16), quae est de homine 
leproso, breviore forma est in B quam in a; sed cum apud 
Matthaeum quoque et Marcum exstet, possint quaedam 
ex his repeti, sicut est in v. 14 manifestissime D ex Marco 


' Madevous ov abroy amodvow, xxiii, socii Facobus, etc., quae coniuncta 
16, 22. aliam efficiunt lect. 7% miratione simi- 
2 Cf. Act. 8, 24 B. liter fuerunt, etc. 
3 Sec. e v. 9 nal mdyras .. . avrg 4 Cf. Act. vi. 2. 
uta; add. ibie ante éw) im miratione 5 Syr. Sin. fere ut a. 
ab eo, habetque 10 similiter fuerunt 
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interpolatus. 


Valde autem quae excipiunt (v. (7) in a et 
8B discrepant : 








a (cett. testes, et Syr. Sin.) B (D, e). 





kal eyévero ev mig Ta&v jepav, Kal kal éyévero ev mid THY jpepay, abrod 
abtds Fv diddoxwv, nal Foay Kabhuevor | 8:SdoKovros (loguente e), cvvedOeiv Tors 
apicaio: kal vonodiddonadro, of Roay | Papicaiovs Kal vouodidacKddous. Foay 
eanarvddres ex mdons Kduns tis Tart | 5& ouveAndvOdres (advenientes e) & 
Aalas kad "Iovdulas Kad lepovoadAhm, kal | wdons kduns Tis TadsAalas kad lovdalas, 
Sivauts Kuplov qv eis 7d iaoOa adrdév | rod iacOa abrods. 


(a’rods AC al., vulg. al.). 































Primum omnium rec. a gravi vitio est liberanda. Non 
enim profecto Pharisaei et legisperiti ex omni vico 
Galilaeae Iudaeaeque convenerant, sed aegroti; recte 
igitur in % omissum of, recipiendum autem ex De jjaav &, 
nisi forte cat pro of reponendum. In  scribas éAnAvbdre¢ 
ex e; idem e et xal "Iep. exhibet et cat divame xré.' sicut a. 
Astrictiorem esse lectionem $ sua sponte patet.—Rursus 

in proximis (ut 19. 27) sunt in De vel D solo complura e 

Marco interpolata; in 29 notanda lectio De avaxemmivwy pro 





























a , ° ~ 
ot joav per avrov xaraxeluevot. 






C. vi. 6. 
a (cett. testes). B(D). 
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*"Eyévero St év érépp caBBdry cicerOeiv kal eioeAOdvros avtov mdAw els Thy 
| abtoy eis Thy cuvaywyhv kal diddoKnew. | cuvaywyhv caBBdry, év h hv kvOpwros 
| 

| 

| 








kal Fv bvOpwmos exe?, kal } xelp adrod H | Enpay Exwv Thy xeElpa, mapeTnpoivTo 
Seki Fv Enpd> (7) wapernpodvro Be | abrdy of ypaupuareis. 
(abrdv) of ypaymarets. 











In v. 8 Db f yweoxwy pro gyda... cal; v. 17 D kal 
ddAAwv woAEwv éAnAvOdrwv pro Kat "Ieoove. Kal tig mapadlov 
Tépov kai Didevoc, of HAPov (c e goth. add. xai GAAwy TéAEwv 
post &.8., e contaminatione).—VIIL., 1 a: éel 8 érAfpwoe 
wavra Ta piata avrov etic Tag aKodg Tov Aaov, eiaHADeEv ig Kag.; 
B: wat tyévero bre (D b ff? g' 1 q; éy. & Gre a c syr. post. 
mg.; interpolatum sit éy., quo caret e) éréAecev (D c e) ravra 
ra piyara (D: ra pi. e, tavra ra p. aC al.) Aadowv (D; quae 





























1 Om. kad d¢v. x. Hv cum D etiam Monac. X. 
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loquebatur e), jADev (D) cig K. Cf. Act. 13, 29 a we 88 éréde- 
aav ravra; sed etiam Luc. 2, 39 al.—VII., 18 narratio de 
Johanne Baptista (kat amfyyeAav “Iwavy of pwabnrat xi.) 
prioribus hunc in modum in D (e) adiuncta: (17) eHAOev 
5 Adyog ovrog (obrog 6 A. D e€) év SAy rH Iovdaig wept abrod kad 
raoy TH Teptxwpw (haec wepi ... mepex. OM, €'): (18) év ol¢ 
kat péxor "Iwavov rov Barr. (e 22 gutbus adnuntiaverunt ad 
IB.) (19), d¢ wat moooxaXecauevog xré. Hoc év oi¢ recedit 
ab reliqui euangelii usu (quamquam conferas XII., 1), sed in 
Actis est (XXVI., 11 sq.) : ééfwxov Ewe Kat cig rac tEw wérKg. 
tv ol¢ mopevduevog sig Aauaoxdv.—Sed in proximis paullo 
uberior est narratio in B (De): d¢ Kal mpooxaXrecdpevog Sho 
(dso om, e) rwag (om. D) rev pabnray airod Aéye" TMopev- 
Oivreg cimate ait (euntes tnquirite dicentes e): Lv  xré.; 
item in v. 22, ubi D e: TopevOévreg eiare (sed amayyeiAare e) 
"Iwavy, & cldov duav of d¢0aApoi kai a (4 OM, e) HKoveay buov 
ra wra, Cum antithesi diligentius elaborata (cf. supra de 
V., 8). Sed si quis scriptor pridem sibi scripta iterum 
scribit, num id unum agere solet, ut ambages recidat 
scribendique laborem minuat? numquamne studet ut elegan- 
tiora quaedam reddat, etsi paullo pluribus verbis utendum 
sit?—VII., 47 de muliere peccatrice haec dicit Christus 
sec. D: ob yaow 8 (scil. haec fecerit), Aéyw cor’ apéiwvrat 
avr) woAXa (a. woAAa et. ff? 1), Sed hoc & in graeca tantum 
parte codicis exstat; nemo latinus agnoscit, sicut ne e 
reliquis quidem quisquam. Minime autem ignotum est, 
omissa coniunctione existere sententiam satis perversam : 
propter magnum amorem remissa esse illi multa peccata, 
cum contraria ratio totius loci argumentationi unice con- 
veniat: ob remissa multa peccata eam valde dilexisse. 
Recepta autem particula 8 in verba Domini ut vulgo 
leguntur, tamen iterum offendimus in his: ére jyamrnoev 
moAd, quae post adiwvrat abriig ai auapria vulgo adduntur ; 
nam od iy. woAb potius dicendum erat. Omittit autem 


1 Pro wept airod e habet corrupte ea dé. 
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haec et D et e, possisque pro interpolatis habere. Relinqui- 
tur haec inter a et 8B differentia: quod airy woAXa est in 
B pro airing ai auapria ai wodXat et quod non adduntur 
extrema (quibus solus D caret): @ & dAlyov apiera, dXlyov 
ayarq: brevitati igitur scriptor insigniter consuluit. 

Non puto opus esse omnes lectiones enumerare, quarum 
genus est idem atque earum de quibus egimus: velut 
VIII., 37 est in D una comprehensio (zepiodog) pro quattuor 
sensibus «ai particula coniunctis'; ibd. 47 tvrpopuo¢ ovca 
elegantius D pro rpéuovea, sicut in Actis bis est tvroopuog 
yevouevog (VII., 32; XVI, 29). Sed c. XI., 37 sq. miretur 
aliquis ad D codicis testimonium accedere Syrorum. 
Nempe pro éy & rw AaXjjoau tpwrg airov Pagicaiog Srwe 
apisrijoy map’ avrw et D habet et versiones Syriacae Cure- 
toniana Sinaiticaque : een d& avrov tic ®. iva ap. xté. ; 
item 38 pro 6 & Pap. idav @adtpacev bre od D Cur. cum 
plerisque italae codd. et vulg. lat.: 6 8 ®. ipFaro diaxowsd- 
pevog év taurw Aéyew (Sed 2Mabuacey etiam syr. sin*): Aca ri 
ov «té& Rursus v. 53 sq. D: XAéyovrog O& ravra mode 


, 4 , , A ~ om A x ~ . 
avrov¢ évwmriov mavto¢ tov aod, hoSavro of Papicaiot kai 


€ 5 ~ ” . , a s d , 
ot VOMLKOL deivac exelv Kal avupfsadrAEv auTy TEOL TAELOVWY, 


Cnrovvteg adopuivy twa Aaeiv avrov, iva eipwow Kary- 
(XII., 1) modAAdv dF SyAwY oupmTepiexdv- 
kbkAy, Wore aGdAfjAove ouutviyev, jpfaro «ri. Hae 
lectiones non solum apud Latinos recurrunt, sed etiam 
apud Syrum utrumque, nisi quod Sin. om. tva sipwow 
karny. avrov, Curet.. autem in XII., 1 cum a facit. Tum 


prima Xéyorroc 8 (avrov) ravra wpdg av’rode sunt etiam in 


ae , om 
yoonoar avurov. 


Tew 


1 Emendanda sunt verba D fere in 
hunc modum : rapayevouévwv 58 <ray> 


mos Syr. Sin. V. 37 D mdvres kal 7 
xépa trav Vepyeonva@y, corrupte ut 


é« THs mwéAews Kal Oewpnodyrwy Kabh- 
Mevov Toy daimovi(duevov cwppovoivTa kal 
inariouévoy [Kkadjuevoy | mapa rods rédas 
Tov 'Ingov, epoBhOnoay. V. 36 inutile 
post éow@n 6 Aeyedy (D) vel 5 damon 
aGels (cett.) ; om. c (Griesb.), 6 &vOpw- 


vid. ; suntne delenda xa) 4 x. 7. I. ? 

2 Habet Syr. Sin. v. 37 sq. post 
nap’ abr@ nihil nisi avareadvros Bt abrod 
Cavpacev® Ara Tl Kré. 

3 Ct. prioris commentationis p. 141. 
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AXTA al., pro xaxeiDev EeAOdvro¢ abrov (NS BCL). Secun- 
dum hanc optimorum lectionem sunt omnia illa quae hoc 
loco Lucas rettulit (v. 42-52) in domo Pharisaei illius 
dicta, id quod sane mirum esse videtur (neque consentit 
Matthaeus), at secundum alteram lectionem sui est pla- 
ne scriptor oblitus, qui oratione finita alium eius locum 
indicet atque ante eam fecerit. Has igitur difficultates 
monstrare possumus, solvere non possumus.-——XX., 20 
De Syr. Cur. (non Sin.) ry ayeudve pro ry apx) Kal ry 
Kovaia rov iyeudvog. XXII, 24, pro rig abroyv Soxet eva 
neiZwv Da al. Syr. Cur. Sin. Schaaf. rig (abrév) av etn 
peiZwv, valde e more Lucae.—58 D Syr. Cur. (non Sin.) 
dev to avto pro En’ cal od 2 ai’rwv ei. Plures locos 
adderem, si hic consensus hominum doctorum notitiam 
effugisset: erit autem mox videndum, qua ratione eum 
probabiliter explicemus. 

Vidimus igitur eam euangelii Lucani recensionem, quae 
his testibus nititur, ab altera eo maxime differre, quod paullo 
brevior est paulloque rotundioribus sententiis concepta ; 
accedit quod habet hic illic vel vocabula vel coniunctiones 
quae ad Actorum dicendi genus propius accedant: od», 
V. 7; év oic, Vil, 18; Evtpopog, vil. 47. Ne re quidem sim- 
plex a PB euangelii abest, quod cum paene alienum sit ab 
eiusdem a (xxi. 11 bis; xxiv. 20?) frequentissimum est in 
Actis: eu. xxiii. 36 d&0¢ re movctpepov (pro 6. rpoodéipovreg 
kai) D be ff*1q (Syr. Hierosol.). Sed omittitur hoc de 
aceto a Syris Curetoniano Sinaiticoque, potestque interpo- 
latum videri, cum a cetera Lucae narratione prorsus 
disiunctum sit.’ Hoc igitur misso tandem aliquando 
rationem quaeramus, quae ad ea quae iam tot locis appa- 
ruerunt explicanda sufficiat. 

Itaque interpolatorem aliquem nobis confingere, cui 
alterutram recensionem imputemus, iam ab initio recusa- 


1 V. 37 sunt quaedam in Dec Syr. Marco male interpolata. 
Cur. (vix quicquam in Syr. Sin.) ex 
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vimus; profecto enim ea fictio non sufficiet. Iam si ad 
auctorem ipsum utraque referenda est, posteriorque tem- 
pore putanda ea quam D cum sociis exhibet: erit eius rei 
ratio paullo altius repetenda. Unde locorum credemus 
hanc recensionem #3, sive Actorum sive euangelii Lucani, 
ultimam originem duxisse? At hoc quidem dudum nos 
compertum habere multi respondebunt, in occidentis terris 
eam natam esse, quarum caput fuisse Romam vel pueri 
sciunt. Sane ipse ego de ea re paullum haesitavi, cum 
viderem Syros quoque eiusdem testes adesse; nunc autem 
amplius pugnare nolo. Si enim recte coniecerunt ea 
quae hi Syri, Curetonianus Sinaiticusque, propria habent, 
ex Tatiani Ara reoodpwy esse repetita, ratio in promptu est 
cur hi cum D consentiant: Romae enim ille Christianus 
factus Romanam euangeliorum formam acceperat. Ro- 
mam igitur omnia signa demonstrant; Romanam (R) 
hanc recensionem vocare iam per omnes, credo, viros 
harum rerum peritos licebit : quae si est a Luca ipso non 
minus quam altera repetenda, sequitur fere ut putemus ab 
eo vel Romae scriptam vel Romam missam esse. Teneo 
enim utique auctorem Lucam, illum Pauli comitem, neque 
quidquam moveor dubitationibus theologorum, qui anti- 
quiores nominis Lucani testes quam Irenaeum Tertullia- 
numque poscunt. Latent ei testes adhuc, at fortasse 
aliquando prodibunt, censeoque omnes Syriace doctos 
summopere anniti debere, ut vel Papiae Hieropolitani vel 
Iustini contra Marcionem libri versionem aliquam Syria- 
cam inveniant: qua inventa iam aderit testis, quo anti- 
quiorem desiderare impudentis sit. Verum equidem eis 
quoque qui nunc adsunt testibus plane sum contentus. 
Itaque Lucas utriusque libri auctor cum Paulo primum 
Caesaream Hierosolymaque venit, deinde tertio anno post 
Romam adiit, ubi conscripsit Acta sua, reliquitque Chris- 
tianis Romanis eam eius libri formam, priorem scilicet, ex 
qua D derivatus est. Euangelium autem antea conscriptum 
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fuisse patet, id est Caesareae, ubi et otium diuturnum erat 
scriptori et rerum cognoscendarum summa _ facultas, 
statimque divulgatum et ad Theophilum missum. Quae 
si probabiliter disputata sunt, id inde consequitur quod 
oculis cernimus: Romanam euangelii formam, id est eam 
quam Romanis Christianis postea Lucas impertivit, fuisse 
posteriorem. Atque si quis dicat me nimis confidenter 
agere, eum meminisse oportet me non meis inventis 
confisum haec proferre, sed vetera a neglectu iniusto 
vindicantem ; etenim id quoque iam veteres quidam com- 
putaverunt, euangelium eis temporibus quibus dixi com- 
positum esse. Legitur in subscriptione versionis arabicae, 
quam v. ap. lischend. I*. 738, scripsisse Lucam euange- 
lium post ascensionem anno XXIL., XIV. Claudii Caesaris; 
qui annus idem ille est, quo secundum Eusebii rationes 
Paulus Caesaream venit. Quod autem additur in illa 
subscriptione, in Macedoniae aliqua urbe _scripsisse 
Lucam, id aliunde venisse puto; neque enim subscriptionis 
auctor idem est atque auctor computi.! 

At hoc mihi non_iniuria aliquis obiciat, nondum satis 
examinasse me lectiones eas quae recensionis R peculiares 
sunt: quippe quarum partem exiguam adhuc protulerim. 
Facile, credo, veniam impetrabo, ne necesse habeam 
omnes proferre, quae prolatarum consimiles sint; ne de 
illis quidem rationem reddere oportebit, quae per interpo- 
lationem ex Matthaeo Marcoque in R devenerint. Nihilo 
enim tutior ab hac interpolatione recensio R fuit quam 
altera, cuius nullum testem plane sincerum atque inte- 
meratum nos habere constat; itaque ne Romanae quidem 
talem poscamus. Immo haec etiam magis quam altera 
interpolationem passa est, quo sollertiores habuit et doc- 
tiores antistites ecclesia Alexandrina quam Romana. 


' Consimilis est subscriptioineadem asc. anno trigesimo, regnante Nerone 
versione euangelio Iohannis addita:  imperatore. 
scriptum .. . populo urbis Ephes. p. 
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Sed verum ut fateamur, etsi maior non tamen gravior 
pars variarum codicis D lectionum explicationem suam 
adhuc invenit. Etenim eis locis de quibus egimus simili- 
busque omnibus vel nihil vel pauxillum refert, utrum sic 
an sic legamus: at sunt alii quibus magnopere referat, 
cum aut omissus sit in D vel integer versiculus sive 
plures versiculi, aut additamentum maius exstet, aut 
transpositio aliqua facta sit, aut prorsus sint alia pro 
aliis. Agamus igitur, si placet, primum de omissis, de 
quibus duplex patet iudicandi via. Aut enim omnino 
erunt spuria iudicanda, teste D sociisque, aut abiudicanda 
ab una recensione R, quae omissis superfluis indolem 
suam servabit. 

Omittitur in D e aliis italae plerisque™ integra sententia 
Lucae propria v. 39: kal obdclg midv marady ere véov. éyet 
yap’ ‘O madaid¢ xonordg tov. Quae sententia eatenus pri- 
oribus apta est, quod de vini comparatione sumpta sicut 
priora; at ipse sensus prorsus distat. Atque cum ne in 
Eusebii quidem canonibus huius versus ratio habeatur 
(v. Tisch.), videtur pro male interpolato haberi posse; 
afuit certe a rec. R.—ix. 56, 6 yap vide rov avOowzov xr. 
cum SABC aliis plurimis etiam D om. (it. Syr. Sin.); habent 
Fw Kal., italae plerique (et. ae), Syr. Cur. Sunt autem 
totius huius loci (qui Lucae proprius est) duae recensionés, 
altera valde concisa, altera verbis sententiisque copiosior: 


a. \ b. 

54 “lddvres 5¢ of wabnral "IdewBos Kad | "Lddvres ere .. . Kad dvadGoat adrods, 
"lwdvns elwav' Kupie, O€Aeis elmwpev | &s kal ’HAlas éwmoingev (ACD); 
mip kataBivat am’ ovpavod Kal dvad@oa | (55) orpadels 5é eweriunoer abrois Kal 
abrovs; (55) orpapels 5& (pro his kal | elwmev' On ofSare, rolov mvev- 
Syr. Sin.) éwetiunoev abrois. (56) eal | wards éore (D e vulg. Syr. Cur); 
éwopevOnoay eis Erépay kéunv. | (56) 5 yap vids rod &vOpamrov 

| ovK HAGev Wuxas (av Oper) 
&morégat, GAAG G@oas. Kal én 
| «ré. 


1 Syrus uterque h. 1. nos deficit. 
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Testium ratio est quam maxime implicita. Codd. 8 B, 
it. Syr. Sin. formam (a) constanter servant ; item servant (8) 
All, italae ab c fq; verum AC., vulg, italae e al., ipse D, 
tum Syr. Cur., in addendis vel omittendis eis quae (6) 
propria habet non sibi constant. Itaque altera ex duabus 
quas indicavi viis praeclusa est: neutra enim forma recen- 
sionis R esse videtur. Spuriam autem (4) esse non possum 
ame impetrare ut credam.' Quid igitur faciendum? An 
erit tertia aliqua forma statuenda, undecumque oriunda, 
plenior non solum quam R sed etiam quam a? Nisi quidem 
fuerunt qui satis audacter Lucae verba mutilarent, recisis 
eis quae sibi non placerent quibusve haereticos maxime 
inniti viderent; fit enim hoc loco oppositio inter Vetus 
Novumque testamentum valde conspicua, Marcioni oppor- 
tuna, orthodoxis incommoda. Adde quod, cum sint haec 
apud Lucam solum, ob id ipsum dubiae fidei esse videri 
poterant.—C. X., 41, iterum exstant et longiores formae et 
breviores, verum ut facile iudicium fiat. Brevissima enim 
forma, quae est in italae codd. multis Syroque Sin. Mapa, 
Map0a, Mapia tiv ayabjy xré., ad R recte referetur; media 
quae est in D ex contaminatione explicabitur. Quod enim 
Clemens Alexandrinus licenter loco utens fere cum D 
congruit (v. Tischend.), non multum me movet.—Insignis 
est omissionibus locus XI., 29 sqq. Primum a Marcione 
Epiphanius tradit inde ab éi uy) 29 usque ad 32 extr. omnia 
omissa esse. Tum 29 é po) rd onueiov lwva absunt ab Syro 
Cur. (hab. Sin.). Dein v. 30 om. e, habet autem quae D 
a ff? post eum v. addunt: kat xaOdc¢ (€ xabde yao, ut 30 init.) 
"lwvag év tH KowXig xré., fere = Mt. XII, 40. Haec quidem 
omissio in e casu et errore facta esse videtur. Denique v. 
32 om. D solus, et est is v. manifesto haud apto loco collo- 
catus, eum de Iona iterum agat post interiectam mentionem 
reginae Arabiae. Mirifice autem et 31 et 32 cum Matthaei 


1 J. Rendel-Harris (Robinson Texts dam fraudes subesse suspicatur. 
and Studies, II., 233) Marcionis quas- 





t 
: 
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verbis congruunt, ut facile suspiceris et haec et quae y, 
30 D addit Matthaeo deberi, a Luca aliena esse.—XI,, 
36 om. D, abe ff?i, Syr. Cur. (non Sin.); nolo loco 
obscurissimo et impeditissimo immorari.—42 raira %8q 
woijnoat Kakeiva py Tapeiva (Ss. apetvac) om. D; in bin extremo 
v. 41 leguntur, ubi locus eis nullus est. Recte ut vid. D; 
cf. Matth. XXIII., 23. 49, dia rovro cal » cudia rov Deo elrev] 
dia rovro (sicut Mt. XXIII., 34) D b (cai om. Syr. uterque), 
—XII., 19 D ital. nihil nisi Yvyy (om. ital.; iSod Syr. 
uterque), Eyete moAAa ayaa, eippaivov. Insigne brevitatis 
quae fuitin R exemplum; sed etiam magis hoc (XIX. 
31-35 D): cal av tie bmag tpwra, ovTwe' Epeire, Ort 5 Kbptog, 
avrov ypeiav Exe. Kal ameAOdvreg amexoiOnoar, Sri 6 Kiptog abrov 
xpelav Exe, Kal ayaydurec Tov modo étréorbay ta inatia abrov 
im’ avrov, kai érePiBacav tov "Incovv. Non absimiliter et 
italae codd. et Syri Cur. Sin., sed in singulis differunt.— 
Locum qui est de Cena Domini (xx., 17 sq.) sciens 
praetermitto ; sec. W.-H. alios spuria sunt quae om. D.— 
XX., 43 Sq. WhOn S? adbr@ ayyedog xré. habet D ital. Syr. 
Cur. ; etiam N* et N° etc.; om. N* AB, Syr. Sin. Sint haec 
quoque a quibusdam deleta, v. supra de ix., 56, et cf. 
Epiphan. ap. Tischend. Nihil certe habent in verbis sus- 
pecti, quamquam éxrevijg et Emoxdev in Actis tantum recur- 
runt, neque hoc transitivo sensu sed intransitivo, Opéupo¢ 
autem et aywvia omnino non sunt in N.T. In proximo 
autem priore versu (42) verba jy (om. Any) rd OéAnud pov 
G@AAd Td adv yeviodw (yv.) illis ci BobAc . . . am Euod in 
Dace ff anteposita sunt; conicias haec ¢i 3. . . . am’ guov 
in R non fuisse.—xxiii., 10-12 om. Syr. Sin., recte ut 
videtur viro doctissimo I. Wellhausen; nos autem in 12 
iam peculiarem formam rec. R agnovimus. Neque est vel 
mediocris scriptoris ita narrare ut facit Lucas sec. Sin.: 
per orationem enim Pilati v. 15 significabitur Iesum ab 


1 Orws om. a c fF?.1 Syr. Cur. ; ponetur melius pro repetitis dr: xré. 
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Herode ad illum remissum esse, quod debebat utique 
scriptor ipse narrare.' Itaque per merum errorem haec in 


Sin. omissa esse videntur.—V. 34 a 6 8 "Inaote EXeyev. 
[ldrep, dec adroig (2.e, ministris supplicii) «ré. (om. 8* B D* 
abd Syr. Sin.) quin Lucae sit nullus dubito, sed cum 
referretur ad auctores sceleris Iudaeos, habebat quod pug- 
nare videretur cum vv. 28 sqq. et theologo alicui displicere 
posset. Certe videmus omnia ea qui ab his testibus (B 
maxime) omittuntur (ix. 56 sqq. xx., 43 sq.), habere usum 
aliquem theologicum, ea contra quae om. R eo usu carere 
neque a quoquam consulto omitti potuisse, sicut statim 
V. 39 ovxi . nyuag (om. D e); xxiv., 6, ov« torw de, 
GAda hyfo0n, quae om. Dabeff?1; neque enim opus est 
dicere cum Westc.-H. e Matthaeo Marcoque esse haec 
interpolata, quibuscum ad verbum non consentiunt. At 
XXiv., 12, qui v. in eisdem (praeter ff?) et Syro Hieroso- 
lym. omittitur, recte dicitur et a Tischend. et a W.-H. 
TIohanni deberi, a Luca alienus esse; nempe is est cum 
Iohanne in singulis consensus, qui vetet nos aliter putare, 
neque ratio huius v. habetur in canonibus Eusebii (cf. supra 
de v. 39). Res autem ipsa respicitur postea in v. 24, quia 
nullo teste omittitur; itaque scriptoris quaedam negle- 
gentia erit agnoscenda, qui omiserit quae non fuerint 
omittenda.—Similis est ratio verborum Vv. 36 kai Aéyet abroig 
Eiphyn vuiv (om. eidem), = Ioh. xx., 19, versusque 40 (om. 
etiam Syr. Cur. Sin.), = Ioh. v. 20.—51 sq. améorn (ita D) 
am avrwy, kal avrot Uréorpefav abe ff? 1 Syr. Sin.; cett. 
déorn am aitov cal avedépeto tic tov ovpavdy (haec 


1 Sic argumentatur W. (Gott. Nach. 
1895, p. 9). V. 15 legisec. Cur. Sin. : 
Herodes (misi enim eum ad eum) nihil 
€.q.S., quibus verbis docere Pilatum 
sacerdotes de re nondum eis cognita; 
at sec, v. 10 sacerdotes quaestioni apud 
Her. habitae affuisse ; recte igitur haec 
(10-12) omitti. Itaque nititur ille lec- 
tione quae aliis vitiosa videbitur: avé- 


men Wa yap abrdy mpds airdy, cum 
in A D al. sit dvéweupa yap buds mpds 
a’réy, iN NB KL al. autem: avéreu- 
ev yap avrby mpds judas. Praeterea 
clam Iudaeis Christus ad Herodem 
mitti nullo modo potuit ; itaque plane 
necessario apud illum accusatores quo- 
que affuerant. 





ee 


: 
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cai... odp. etiam * om.). Kal avrot (airoi om. e) rpoa- 
kuvijcavteg avrov vmtlorpefav. In extremo euangelio 
locum invenimus, cuius difficultates non modo explicari 
possint, sed etiam explicatae ad totam rem prosint inven- 
taque nobis insigniter confirment. Nempe postquam Acta 
Lucas conscribere coepit, quibus opus fuit ascensionis 
narratione distinctiore, iam haec quae de eadem re in 
euangelio scripserat fere superflua esse videbat, et cum 
Romanum euangelii exemplum conscriberet, in brevius 
saltem contraxit. Nam ab initio eum narravisse sicut est 
in D minime probabile est. Pergit triorpelay tig ’Iepov- 
gai wera xapag weyaAng, kal foav Statavric év Ty tepy KTé., 
significans hunc Iesu discessum, de quo modo rettulit, 
minime eiusdem generis fuisse atque illum de quo dixit 
V. 31 Kal avrog apavrog zyévero am’ a’rav. Non erat rursus 
discipulis Dominus appariturus, scilicet quia iam a terra 
se subtraxerat. Hoc autem ut manifestum scriptor redde- 
ret, nen potuit verbo déorn sive amésrn esse contentus. 
Colligendum autem ex hoc loco, ne Alexandrinos quidem 
libros maximeque * a recensione Romana plane alienos 
esse ; cf. Westc.-H. ii. 104 sq.; quae res nihil habet absoni 
in frequentissimo diuturnissimoque inter Alexandriam et 
Romam commeatu. 

De omissionibus hactenus ; sequitur ut de reliquts vartae 
lecttonis genertbus disseramus, initio ab eisdem extremis 
capitibus facto. xxii. 47 add. DEH X, be, al. (sed non 
Syri Cur. Sin.): rotvro yap onueiov Sedwxer adroic? Ov av 
piAjow aitdg torw (cf. Mt. xxvi. 48; Mc. xiv. 44). Negari 
non potest, quin haec multo melius adsint quam absint; 
cum enim absunt, non perspicitur cur proditor Iesu oscu- 
lum obtulerit, neque quid sibi velint Iesu verba gAjpare 
Tov viov Tov advOpwrov mapadiowe; Nihilominus additamentum 
e Mc. et Mt. repetendum videtur, culpandusque scriptor, 
qui obscure narraverit. Valet idem fere de xxiii. 17 
(8, plerique italae): avay«nv & ciyev awoAbev avbroig Kata 
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fooriv fva (cf. Mt. xxvii. 15 ; Mc. xv. 6; Joh. xix. 39), 
quae ID cum Syro utroque post v. 19 habet, loco multo 
minus apto, sed ABKL prorsus omittunt, cum sint ad 
reliquam narrationem intellegendam, ut minimum dicam, 


utilissima. V. 51, pro cai apdpuevog tov wriov idoaro abrév 
in Da ff? est: cal éxrelvag tiv yxeipa paro av’row, cal amexare- 
ora0n td ove avrov (cf. vi. 10). Tetigi hunc locum in 
commentatione priore (p. 139), neque sententiam meam 
muto; dudum enim dixi nihil obstare quominus interdum 
R uberior fuerit quam a et (3 (sicut in Actorum extremis 
capitibus a quam /3), et ineptum sit constans in conficiendo 
novo exemplo consilium scriptoris requirere, id ut ubique 


brevius esset quam priora.—V. 63 sq. has habent formas 


in libris: 


wn B etc. 

Ka) of &vdpes « 
maCov avrg Sépovtes, Kal 
mepikadvpavres avToy ern: 
potwy A€yovtes’ Mpoph- 
tevoov, tis eoriv b maioas 


. . dvé- 


AXT, etc. 
Kal .. . 5épovres, nat 
érumtov 


mepicad. avrov 


cigs 
ab’rod 7d mpdowmov Kat 


emnpoTwy KE. 


D (aq). 
Kal of dvipes... 
maiCoy a’tg, Kal mepika- 


evé- 


AbWavres abtov Td mpdow- 
mov @rumtov aitoy al 
¥ 

éAeyov" Tpophrevooyv nré. 


oe; 


Multo melius haec narrat Lucas quam Matthaeus 
Marcusque ; ille enim omittit mepmcadtWavree adrdév, quo 
omisso omnia obscura fiunt, hic (sec. optimos ipsumque D) 
non addit rig iorw 6 maisag oe. Quod ideo non praeter- 
mitto, quo clarius quid his narratoribus tribui possit per- 
spiciatur. Potest autem lectio D ad R referri, etsi italae 
codicum dissensus multiplex! quicquam pro certe statui 
vetat, et avrov rd mpdawmov (in A et D) vel e Marco com- 
mode repetas. xxiii. 42, pro cal E\eyev apte D kal orpageic 
mpog Tov kbpiov eimev adr (Cf. v. 28 al.; 6 kiptog Xvii. 5 Sq. 
al.); tum D pro érav xré. habet év TH ijuépa THe tAcbaswe aou, OF. 
xxi. 7 D, Act vii. 52.—xxiii. 45, rov jAlov ekAimdvToOe WB C*, 
kai éaxotiaOy (tox. O? D, écxor. €) 6 fAtog cett. (etiam Syr. Cur. 


git enim b (post évew. abr@) AéyorTes, 
€ Kal émnpdrwv aitdy Aéyortes. 


' In bcel omissa sunt wepuc. abrod 
7 xp., in be etiam &rumroy abrdy, per- 
VOL, Ix. es 
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Sin.), nisi quod omnino om. vid. C*; quae sequuntur ioyioy 
8 rd Kararéracua xré. in D post éérvevoey 46 transposita. 
Recte dicit Tischend. post oxdrog éyévero v. 44 ferri vix 
posse kal éoxortaOn 5 jAtog ; itaque om. haec kal oxdrog . . . 
évarne Syr. Hieros. Verum his omissis videbitur Iesus 
circa horam sextam exspirasse. Equidem in re tam im- 
pedita nihil decernere audeo. Illud de velo templi eodem 
quo D loco referunt Matthaeus et Marcus ; habet autem D 
proxima bene adaptata (47): kai 6 éxardvrapyo¢g gwviaag 
2ddEaZev xré., pro idwy 8 6 Exar. rd yevouevov i06EaZev.—Etiam 
maior est in extremo capite et initio proximi inter D 
ceterosque discrepantia. Nempe cum secundum ceteros 
omnino non commemoretur, esse a Iosepho ostium sepulcri 
lapide magno clausum, neque satis convenienter c. xxiv., 2 
narretur mulieres lapidem ab ostio revolutum invenisse, in 
D (c, sahid.) exstat integra atque accurata narratio: 
additur enim post xxiii. 53: Kat <re>Qévroe abrov triOnxev 
ry pynuely Aor, dv woyte eixooe ExbAcov, tum in xxiv.,, 1 
est non jA9ov sed jHoxovro, adiectumque ad extremum v. 
tAoyiZovro S& év éavratc, tic doa amroxudioa tov AiMov, unde 
pergitur 2A\Povoar & eipov xré Non oportet ridiculum 
videri quod de lapidis magnitudine dictum est: metuens 
Iosephus, ne extractum corpus infesti Iudaei illuderent, 
fecit quod certe facere potuit, quippe qui vel viginti 
homines vel plures facile sibi ad eam operam comparare 
posset. At Homeri viro doctissimo T. Rendel-Harris! in 
mentem venit, apud quem (Od. 1, 240 sqq.) Cyclops ostio 
specus éréOnxe Oupedv péyav . . . od Gv rév ye dbw Kal 
eixoo’ auaka .. . am’ ovdo¢ dyAlconav. Quid autem hoc 
contra Lucam auctorem probabit, qui vicinum Homeri 
locum 1, 148 (vel 546) in Actis (xxvii. 41) haud obscure 
imitetur? Olim fortasse apud magistrum haec Homeri 
edidicerat, quibus nunc et modeste et convenienter utitur. 


2? Robinson, Texts and Studies, II., 47. 
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Tum jjpxovro . « « éAPovoai d? vel maxime ex ingenio huius 
scriptoris est, qui in variis temporibus verbi adhibendis 
valde sit accuratus, cf. v. 7, karévevoy (D) . . . &XOdvree ody ; 
Act. v. 26 Sq., yor. +. ayaydvreg 883 XV. 3 sq., duiexovro 
Lae Mapayevpevor 6?; Xvili. 28 sq., e&érAa . . . xathvrnoev 
8: (karavrijoag 6 3); XXi. 15, 17, aveBaivouev . . . yevouévwv 
$3. Ipsum porte vel pdyi¢ fere Lucae proprium est (ix. 39; 
Act. xiv. 18; XXvii. 7 sq. 16; praeterea 1 Petr. iv. 18; 
Rom. v. 7). Accedit quod in ceteris recensio D hoc 
quoque loco multa in brevius contraxit: 54, 1 ijuépa moo- 
caBBarov pro jépa magaokeviic, Kat odBBarov éexidwoxev ; 
55, TO via avrov pro TO urnpetov Kai we étéOn 7d CHa adTod, 
Xxiv. I OM. aowpara.' 

In ceteris partibus euangelii memoria codicis D socio- 
rumque multo in universum rarius a ceteris recedit, 
minimeque saepe (id quod iam in superiore commentatione 
tetigi) in primis duobus capitibus. Quae capita num 
afuerint ab rec. priore, sicut pridem conieci, iam ne potest 
quidem quaeri, postquam apparuit D sociosque recentioris 
recensionis testes esse, non antiquioris. De loco i. 63 sqq., 
de quo iam egimus, haec nunc addo. V. 63 Afywy om. 
De (= R); 64 lectio Dab g’ cat rapaypija 2\0On 7} yA@aoa 
avrov, kat iOatiuacay wavrec, nihil habebit offensionis, si 


deleveris dveqy4n d& rd ordpua adrov, Kai 2AGXeEt evAoyar Tov 


Ody, ut ex contaminatione recensionum orta; excipiet 
enim «cai éyévero poBoc péyag ent wavrac¢ xt. Sed rectius 
fortasse vitium vetus in a admissum statuemus, ubi cum 
casu propter proximorum similitudinem verba kai iOadn. 
mavreg excidissent, suppleta postea in alienum locum de- 
venerint: quo vitio propter contaminationem etiam D 
infectus sit. Genuina autem lectio R in Syro Sin. esse 


1 Ibd. v. 13 solus D (d) ObdAquua- latino codice EMMAVS addita varia 
ovs (Ulamaus) pro ’Eupaots (Ammaus  lectione VL (vel) AMMAVS, Ex 
italae quidam). Id Harrisii rationibus Syriaca quidem lingua idem non vide- 
usus sic explicaverim: scriptum fuit in tur explicari posse. 

¥2 
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videtur: kal (wapaxpijua) 2AGOn—, Kat edrAdyer Tov Oedv. Kat 
éMatuacav «ré., quibus verbis cum ex a adscripta essent 
aveq On O& 7d o1dua abrov. . . Kal dA edAOYHv—, Conflata 
est in D lectio quam videmus.—V. 67 pro éxpodijrevaev Néyww 
D (R) civev.—ii., 4 verba da 7rd elvac abrov 2& otxov Kai 
marpiac Aavid in D Syr. Sin. post ovay tyxiw v. 5 transposita 
sunt, ubi non minus aptum locum habent. Pergit D: de 8& 
mapeyeivovro (scrib. mapeyévorto), éreAéoOnoav ai ijuépar xré. (it. 
v. 21 ouvereAéaOnoav D pro imAjoOnoar; cf. iv. 2; Act. xxi. 
27).—Contaminatio satis manifesta est ii., 41 sq. : 


cett. test. D. 

(41) Kal ewopevovro of yoveis abrod | (41) ’Emopevovro St ualoi... & rH 
war’ €ros eis “lep. TH Eopth Tod mdaxa. | €. 7. 7. (42) Kal bre eyévero abtg ern 
(42) wal bre eyévero érav Bdédexa, dva- | (DLablq) 1B’ (ita et. x), avéBnoay of 
Bavrwy aitav (eis ‘IepoodAuua add. | yovets abtrod (De) eis ‘lepoodAuua 
ACX al.) kara rd os rijs Eoprijs, (add. e, om. D) éxovres airdy (D e), 
(43) Kal TeAciwodyTwy Tas Hucpas KTE. kata To eos Tis Eopris Tay aCdpwv 

(D Xace). (43) nal rereodvrwy ras 
Ne. KTE. 


Bona est lectio D (e), si omiseris v. 41; at manente eo 
pravissima ; itaque ex a eum in R recensionem perperam 
illatum esse statuemus. ‘H éopri trav aZbuwy est xxii, 1; 
Zxovrec avrov usitatum in Graeco sermone (et cf. Mt. xv. 30), 
quamvis Lucanis exemplis carens; at sunt ubique apud 
illum multa singularia. Aliter igitur nunc de hoc loco 
siudico atque antea iudicavi (v. p. 138).—De maioribus 
Christi qui iii., 24 sqq.in solo D congruenter cum Matthaeo 
enumerantur, non habeo quod confidenter dicam: sunt 
autem ibi Ioacim, Eliacim, rursusque Amasias, Ioas, 
Ochozias suis locis inserti, quamvis eos omiserit Matthaeus: 
ut appareat a docto certe homine neque a scriba vulgari 
eam correctionem factam esse. Non debebat tamen scri- 
bere rov "Iwaxelu, rov "EXtaxefu, sed rod ’Iw. rov Kat ’EXtak. ; 
est enim idem homo, v. ii. Reg. 23, 34.—vi., 5 in D post 
v. 10 ponitur, sicut ap. Marcum' et Matthaeum; contra 


1'V. tamen prioris comment. p. 132. 
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h. 1. habet idem D locum maxime memorabilem, quem 
nemo praeterea: ty adri tuéog Oeacdpevdg twa toyaCduevov 
ry aapPary eimev avty* av0owme, ci piv vidag ti toric, 
uaxaoiog ei’ ek OF pun) oldacg, ématapatog Kat mapapsarng é 
tov vouov. Pergit autem D (v. supra): Kal ciceA0dvrog 
avrov xré. Perfacile est interpolatorem advocare, qui hoc 
additamentum sicut alia quaecunque in se recipiat; sed 
equidem non video quid in his Luca ipso, Romana scilicet 
recensione, indignum sit, immo confirmari puto hac quoque 
re nostram de Romana recensione coniecturam. Quae 
enim Lucas in Palaestinae Syriaeque regionibus prudenter 
reticuerat, veritus Christianorum circumcisorum maximam 
offensionem, eadem Romae promere non dubitavit. Ov 
yap oldacw ri rowvow exstat xxii., 34 (v. supra); émnKara- 
putog et rapaarne vouov ap. Paulum sunt (Gal. iii., 10. 13 ; 
Rom. ii., 25. 27). Sed oida¢g post pi) ex usu Novi T. delen- 
dum sit: aut enim ¢i «4 simpliciter dicunt aut ei ovd« oidac. 
--Vvii., 26 post mpodijrou add. D dr: obdeig peiZwv tv yevvnroig 
yuvakwv mpoditng “Iwavov rov Pamriorov, quae in aliis non 
hic sunt sed v, 28,' sicut ap. Matth. (xi., 11) ; itaque v. 28 D: 
Aéyw 8 iptv, dre 6 pexpdrepog [abrod ] év ry Baowreia wré. Aptus 
est et hic ordo et ille.—xii., 38 vulgo (sec. & B L, etc., sed 
non multum differunt A E, etc.) sic legitur: kav év 79 Seurépa, 


? ~ ~» . 
kav év 7) tpity pvAaKy EADy Kai eUpy odTwe, paxaprol ciow. Sed 


Dee: kat iav EXOn tH EoTrepivg HuAaky Kal ebpijoe OUTWE ToL}aEL 
(sic et. e, qui addit guza recumbere cos faciet et ministrabit; 
at c sic factentes), wai tav év tH Sevtépa Kat rH Tpity (vel feria 
e, ef st vt. c). Ne ceteri quidem italae codd. ab hac 
lectione multum distant, neque Syr. Cur. neque Irenaeus 
neque (teste Epiphanio) Marcionis euangelium. Equidem 
putaverim casu neque consilio a vulgari forma abesse 
verba kav tv 7) éomepevy quae, facillime ante kav év rH Seutéog 
excidebant ; cetera leviora sunt.—xiii., 7 add. D (post 


' Italae cod. a et ipse haec inv. 26 et xal mepioadrepov mpophrov. 
habet, sed perverse inter val A¢yw syiv 
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evolaxw) péoe THY akivny, v.8 Dabcf al. habent KOgiwov 
xotpiwy pro kémpra. Non sunt haecinterpolatorum similia, 
et agnoscit xégwov xoteiwy Origenes (v. W.-H.; Or. in 
Levit. ii., 190 ed. de la Rue).—De verbis quae xxii., 27 in 
D exstant iam in priore commentatione idem iudicium tuli 
(p. 138 sq.). Quod additur ad 26 extr. (w¢ 6 diaxovev) in D 
padrov 7} we 6 avaxeluevoc, id confirmatur a Syr. Curet.; 
contra om. idem v. 27 alterum 6 avaxeiuevog et d2, ceteroquin, 
sicut Syr. Sin. cum a faciens. Om. autem & illud etiam 
Sinaiticus, qui sic hanc sententiam exhibet: obyi 6 avaxel- 
pevog eya we & StdKxovog itv pow wuov. Sit igitur et hoc 
6 avaxeiuevog Cum é particula interpolatum et quae pro 
ovyt 6 avax. praebent italae codices (ace al.}: év Oveor piv 
(v. 25) 6 avaxeipevoc, tv tiv 8? ody obrwe, aAX’ (v. 26) 6 dtaxo- 
vov, ut hanc agnoscamus formam a: (27) rig yap pelfwv, 6 
avaxeinevoc, i) 6 Siaxovioyv; ovxi tye tv péow bmov cine we 6 
duaxovev; Contra R recensionis testis sit nobis D, qui pro 
v. 27 habet éyw yao (autem sum A) év péow bmov HADov ovx we 
6 avaxtivevocg, aAXN’ we 6 Staxovav, Kat vueig ndEHOnre ev rH 
Staxovia wov. Etiam c fere cum d conspirat, §\0ov autem et 
ovx we 6 kré. ab Origene confirmatur, quo vix fuit qui plura 
exempla Novi T. cognita habuerit. 

Quid igitur est quod ex tot locis collatis iam com- 
pareat? an panaceam nos quandam invenisse, quae ad 
omnes difficultates tollendas aeque valeat? Minime vero. 
Sed est nimirum omnis troBisewe ea ratio, ut possis, cum 
rem aliquam ex coniectura statueris, eius ope ra pucvdmeva 
owCav. Sunt ra pawdueva nunc variae quae occurrunt in 
hoc libro lectiones, maximeque ipsa earum et multitudo et 
magnitudo singularis atque insolita, cum in ceteris N. T. 
libris (praeter Acta) nihil tale compareat. Offendit in 
haec gawvéueva neque servat ea qui librariorum licentiae 
omnia tribuit ; eidem enim sunt qui et hos libros et ceteros 
descripserint, neque possunt nasci ex eadem causa effectus 
diversi. Servamus contra cum dicimus disparem horum 
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librorum condicionem ab initio atque ceterorum fuisse. Id 
quod etiam alia quadam ratione rem considerantibus 
summopere probabile videbitur. Matthaeus Iudaeam re- 
lictur'us euangelium suum ecclesiis reliquisse traditur, 
quod sive recte traditur sive perperam, constat tamen e 
Iudaea hoc euangelium ad ceteras regiones propagatum 
esse. lIoannes Ephesi degens euangelium conscripsit ; 
inde cum ceteris communicatum est. Itaque simplex 
horum euangeliorum et origo et forma a principio fuit, 
sicut epistularum omnium. Lucas autem, qui non magis 
quam Paulus sedem firmam haberet, sed huc illuc illius 
comes commearet, cum pluribus ecclesiis loco discretis 
suum euangelium communicare et potuit et fortasse de- 
buit; quem enim potius adirent Romani eius legendi 
cupidi quam auctorem ipsum, qui secum commoraretur? 
Theophilus certe, ut equidem puto, longe gentium aberat. 
Non poterant autem deesse qui legere cuperent, postquam 
semel scriptum est, neque credi potest auctorem, cum 
exemplum ad Theophilum mitteret, non sibi alterum reli- 
quisse, quod vel commodare licebat ad describendum aliis 
vel sua manu in eorum usum describere. Qua ratione 
plura exstiterunt euangelii Lucani inde a principio ex- 
empla, quae ut in universum inter se congruebant, ita in 
singulis verbis non raro, ut fit, differebant. Id igitur 
ipsum, quod nunc est alia huius euangelii atque ceterorum 
condicio, ex condicione dispari quae circa ipsa principia 
fuit facillime explicatur. 

Itaque satis firmiter id undique colligi puto, esse, quod 
ad hoc euangelium attinet, codicem D recensionis cuius- 
dam peculiaris testem in multis satis sincerum, sinceriorem 
certe quam ullus est inter italae codices, in quibus saepe 
eiusdem recensionis lectiones inveniuntur. Contamina- 
tione autem et ille non raro infectus, et in his plerumque 
peculiaris quam dixi forma oblitterata est. Romanam ei 
formae originem non sine magna probabilitate tribuere 
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cet, recentiorem autem quam alteram esse necessario fere 

statuitur. Hac autem ratione usi multo aequius leniusque 
de plerisque locis dubiae lectionis iudicabimus, cum non 
necesse habeamus ad unum exemplum archetypum omnia 
referre, quaeque auctoritate tantum quorundam testium 
deprimantur, iam salva illa auctoritate Lucae relinquere 
possimus; at ubi testimoniis accedant aliae suspicionis 
causae, maximeque ubi nimia existat cum reliquorum 
aliquo euangeliorum congruentia, nihil obstat quominus 
sicut antehac alienae manus additamentum esse _iudi- 
cemus. 

Possum in fine commemorare, magno quidem cum 
gaudio, haud dissentire a mea ratione diversas recensiones 
statuendi virum eximiae auctoritatis Georgium Salmon; 
possum paene idem dicere de altero censore benevolen- 
tissimo editionis meae Guilielmo Ramsay, qui sententiae 
meae specie atque voluntate adversatur, argumentis autem 
quae protulit eundem multo potius confirmat quam de- 
struit.1. Quippe quod verissime ille de Actorum libro 
pronuntiavit, non exstare alteram narrationem historicam 
quae tam minutam scrutationem sustineat, idem si ego ad 
eiusdem libri recensionem (3 transtulero, non habebit quod 
ex commentatione sua contra opponat. Strenuus autem 
patronus sententiae meae exstitit apud nostrates vir 
Syriace doctissimus Eberhardus Nestle, quicum in ea 
quoque re mihi insigniter convenit, quod uterque nostrum 
euangelii recensionem quam D exhibet recentiorem esse 
iudicat ea, quae Alexandrinis testibus nititur. Et quod 
maximum est, aliis argumentis indiciisque ego ductus, 
aliis ille, ad eandem sententiam devenimus. Egit ille de 
his rebus cum alibi tum nuperrime in Annalibus Halensi- 
bus (Theolog. Studien u. Kritiken, 1895, pp. 102-113), 


' Recte monet Ramsay Act. xx., 16  v. 26 falso pro #yev Hyayev (tyayov) 
B scribendum esse non #yayov sed  traditum est. 
Fyor, sicuti in eodem D (item AEP) 
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neque desistet de eisdem et invenire nova et proferre, 
estque spes haud exigua, fore per coniunctam plurium 
hominum operam magnum horum studiorum incrementum. 


D. Halis Sax. 
FRIDERICUS BLASS. 
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NOTES ON PROPERTIUS. 


b 85:83 


litora natiuis persuadent? picta lapillis. 


Mr. Postgate’s resplendent is nearer to the ductus 
literarum than any other conjecture. On the other hand 
pracfulgent (Baehrens) has the connotation of comparison, 
which is, perhaps, desirable. We can combine both 
these advantages by reading: 


litora natiuis superant depicta lapillis, 
which preserves every letter of the ductus. If de were 
d 


written above the line (superant picta) and then inserted 
in the wrong place (superadent), persuadent would easily 
result. 

Lb. 4, 16: 


quo magis et nostros contendis soluere amores 
hoc magis accepta faliit uterque fide. 


fallit is probably corrupt. I hazard the conjecture 
that it is a correction of wz, the remnant of wzzzt. 
div 03, 39: 


quod mihi si tecum tales concedere noctes 
illa uelit, uitae longus et annus erit. 

si dabit haec multas, fiam inmortalis in illis ; 
nocte una quiuis uel deus esse potest. 


Critics have with one accord sought the corruption in 
tecum. But none of the proposed corrections is satis 
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factory ; and, if we observe the awkward transition from 
tlla 38 to haec 39, we may be led to conclude that éecum is 
sound, and that the vice lies in z7/a. We must read: 
quod mihi si tecum tales concedere noctes 
uita uelit, uitae longus et annus erit. 
si dabit haec, etc. 


‘But if be life’s will to grant me such nights with 
thee, even a year of life will be long. But if she (life) 
bestow many,’ etc. Propertius glides from the third to 
the second person in 1. 17, to the third in 1. 36, and then 
back to the second. 

Ib. 20, 31: 

atque inter Tityi uolucres mea poena uagetur. 

If we accept Mr. Darbishire’s brilliant zecur for tnter, 
we must beware of altering wolucres, for the plural is 
supported by Statius, Theb. 4, 538, Tityosque alimenta 
uolucrum. Perhaps 


adque iecur Tityi uolucres mea poena uocetur (or /ocetur). 


1b. 28, 53: 
et quot Troia tulit uetus et quot Achaia formas, 


et Phoebit et Priami diruta regna senis. 


The first line is perfectly sound; and Préamz shows 
that the contrast of Greece and Troy is repeated in the 
second line in a varied form. Therefore the sole corruption 
lies in Phoedt, and we might read : 


et Phthii et Priami diruta regna senis. 


Phthtus senex = Peleus, as in ii. 13, 22, Phthit utri is 
Achilles. 


Lb. 34, 34: 


fluxerit ut magno factus amore liquor. 


tenuts factus, Palmer. Rather keep magno, and read 
parcus for factus. 
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III. 5,9: 


corpora disponens mentem non uidit in arte. 


The sense requires the equivalent of ov« Eveme, in place 
of zon uzdit 22; therefore read: 


corpora disponens mentem non dididit arte. 
fb. 12, 25: 
castra decem annorum et Ciconum tmons Ismara capta 


Some of the Cicones lived on the mainland, some on 
an island. I therefore propose: 


castra decem annorum et Ciconum insula et Ismara capta. 


is<ula et is>mara). 
Lb. 13, 7: 


cinnamon et multi fas/or-odoris Arabs. 


Mr. Postgate has proposed carftor. No change is 
necessary, but Zzs/or would be nearer. 
Lb. 18, 21: 


sed tamen huc omnes, huc primus et ultimus ordo. 


I suggest that ¢endimus may be the true correction; it 
is very near the ductus, on the anagram principle. 
£0, 23, 27: 


persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis arma, 
librorumque tuos, docte Menandre, sales. 


It has always struck me that Demosthenis arma is 
awkward in opposition with studium linguae, and as 
object of ferseguar. This consideration suggests that 
under /zbvorumque a verb is concealed, on which arma, as 
well as sales (libabogue has been already conjectured), 
depends. We at once get: 


persequar aut studium linguae: Demosthenis arma 
libraboque tuos, docte Menandre, sales. 
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IV. 3,7: 
te modo uiderunt titeratos Bactra per ortus, 
te modo munito Sericus hostis equo. 


We must read mz¢ratos, ‘in the turbaned east.’ The 
word occurs elsewhere in Propertius (iv. 7, 62). 
Jb. 11: 


haecne marita fides ? et parce auia noctis. N. 


(et pacatae mtht, and hae sunt pactae mtht, other MSS.) The 
idea introduced by such emendations as facta haec mthi 
pracmia n. seems inappropriate. We can keep close to N 
by reading : 
haecne marita fides ? et pacta haec suauia noctis 
cum rudis urgenti bracchia uicta dedi ? 


‘and were these the sweet compacts of the night when.’ 
1b. 7, 69: 
sic mortis lacrimis uitae sanamus amores. 
mortts seems to be due to the general context, and 
especially to the proximity of wzfae. Cynthia and the 
heroines—Andromede and Hypermnestra—tell one another 
their stories and weep together. Read: 


sic mitx/is lacrimis uitae sanamus amores. 


Compare Ovid, Pond. i. 9, 20, cumque meis lacrimis miscuit 
usque suas, 


J. B. BURY. 
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THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS AND ITS POS. 
SIBLE AUTHORSHIP, WITH A SEQUEL ON 
NOVATIAN’S TREATISE DE TRINITATE,s 


HE Epistle to Diognetus, one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of early Christian writings, and 
hitherto included amongst the so-called Apostolical 
Fathers, has had a very strange and unfortunate history. 
It first became known to the world in the year 1592, when 
Henry Stephen published it from a MS. containing several 
pieces ascribed to Justin Martyr, and was, therefore, sup- 
posed to be of his writing. The Ms. was of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, and had been in the possession of the 
famous Reuchlin, but ultimately found its way to the 
Strasburg Library, which perished in the Franco-German 
War. Two copies of it were however made, one for 
Stephen, which is now at Leyden, and one for Beurer, 
now lost, but of which some of the variants have been 
preserved. Happily the original MS. was collated twice 
for Otto’s two editions of Justin Martyr, 1843 and 1879, 
the latter collation having been made in 1861. 

Though Otto has maintained the authorship of Justin, 
it soon became evident to the generality of scholars that 
it could not be his work. The style, manner, and treat- 
ment were so unlike his, that the supposition of his author- 
ship seemed impossible, while the eminence of his name 
had caused various writings of unknown authorship to be 
ascribed to him. It was the interest of scribes and book- 


1 The sequel on Novatian, ‘‘ De Trinitate,’’ is reserved for a future oppor- 
tunity. 
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sellers to put forward their publications under a great 
name, to say nothing of the authors themselves of spurious 
compositions. In the present case there is a sincerity and 
reality that prohibits the supposition of spuriousness in 
the sense of fabrication. And the man that was capable 
of composing such a work, must have been able to 
perceive that, in ascribing it to Justin, he was choosing a 
paternity which the want of resemblance was sufficient 
to refute. It has therefore been latterly printed as the 
work of an unknown author. In the following pages I 
have suggested, from a copious induction of similarities of 
style and thought, an author hitherto unsuspected, and 
consequently a date some half century later than Justin 
Martyr, but not too late for certain phrases which were 
relied on as throwing it back to the immediate proximity 
of Apostolic times. I assume, in accordance with the 
prevailing opinion of critical scholars, that the work could 
not have passed from the pen of Justin, without discussing 
that question as being already settled. 

But besides the impossibility of attributing this work 
to Justin Martyr, it is manifest that, as it now stands, it is 
composite, consisting of two distinct portions. The first 
ten sections only have the character of an epistle, 
addressed to a pagan desirous of information in respect 
to the Christian religion. This is, as to its main design, 
pretty complete in itself, ending with a reference to the 
last times, but wanting any proper colophon. And the 
scribe has noted a vacancy, and mentioned that a break 
in the copy from which he wrote existed at that place. 
There may have never been any other conclusion, as the 
existing text does not absolutely require anything further ; 
and the break noticed by the copyist may have been 
intended only to indicate that the sequel did not belong 
to the epistle. The two final sections are on a different 
subject, addressed to people already Christians, and 
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evidently formed the concluding part of a paschal homily, 
as manifest from the termination. These have therefore 
been commonly pronounced to be spurious, but they 
are no more spurious than the whole is spurious as 
ascribed to Justin Martyr: for neither part has any 
specific indication of authorship; while the continuity 
without any new title, and with only the slight interruption 
in the text noticed by the scribe, affords a presumption 
that both parts were originally extracted from the same 
author, though not belonging to the same work. And 
this presumption would only be neutralized by some 
marked difference in style and mental character, apart 
from the difference of subject-matter. On the other hand, 
if both parts are equally marked by a striking peculiarity 
of style, amounting to what may be called a mannerism, 
the presumption will be heightened to a degree of pro- 
bability sufficient to carry conviction, as long as no 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. The supposition 
of a spurious continuation of the Epistle is contradicted by 
the difference in the persons addressed, in the subject- 
matter, and the homoletic character of the concluding 
sections. A person capable of imitating the mannerism I 
have alluded to, and composing the marvellously interest- 
ing addition, would never have dreamed of continuing the 
Epistle in such a manner. Whoever wrote these sections 
must have been an honest and genuine writer, and not a 
fabricator of literary forgeries. 

I may now proceed to consider whether there does 
exist that identity of manner to which I have adverted, 
sufficient to raise the presumption of identity of authorship 
to such a degree of probability as might be reasonably 
convincing. I shall take first the two appended sections. 
In these we observe a marked tendency to concatenation, 
a habit of running into series of words, phrases, clauses, 
or sentences, parallel or antithetic, with like construction. 
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This will be best shown by extracts. Thus in section xi., 
after six lines, we find the following in the order of the words 
in the text :—‘‘ The Word manifested, freely speaking, by 
unbelievers not understood, to disciples expounding, who 
being reputed faithful by him have known the mysteries of 
the Father.” Here we have a series of participial clauses. 
And this is followed after an intervening line by a 
resumption of the same construction, “‘ Who by the people 
dishonoured, by the Apostles preached, by Gentiles was 
believed.” Then follows immediately: “He who [was] 
from the beginning, who anew was manifested, who [in 
flesh] was found, who ever new in the hearts of saints is 
engendered.” ‘Then follows: “ He who always [was], 
to-day reputed a son, by whom the Church is enriched, 
and grace expanded in saints is multiplied, affording under- 
standing, displaying mysteries, a~nouncing times, delight- 
ing in the faithful, bestowed on them that seek, by whom 
the bounds of faith are not broken, nor the bounds of the 
fathers bounded over. Then fear of law is sung, and grace 
of prophets is known, and the faith of Gospels is estab- 
lished, and the tradition of Apostles is preserved, and the 
grace of the Church leaps for joy, which grace not grieving 
thou shalt know what the Word discourses, by whom he 
wills, when he wishes,” 

In section xii. this manner is dropped for an allegor- 
izing of Paradise, and the trees of knowledge and of life, 
but it is resumed at the close. ‘Thou shalt gather always 
[the fruits] which are desired with God, which a serpent 
does not touch, nor deceit infect, nor is Eve corrupted, but 
is believed to be a virgin, and salvation is shown, and 
Apostles are made understanding, and the Pasch of the 
Lord goes forth, and choirs are gathered, and are becom- 
ingly harmonized, and teaching the saints the Word is 
gladdened, by whom the Father is glorified, to whom be 


glory for ever, Amen.’’; I think it will be at once perceived 
VOL. IX, Zz 
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that this constitutes a marked peculiarity of the writer, 
dropped where he has occasion to expound, but exhibited 
where he has room for rhetorical discourse. 

We may now turn to the Epistle itself, and we shall 
find this manner running through the whole of it. It is dis. 
played in the first section. The writer addresses a real or 
imagined friend whom he finds anxious for information 
respecting the Christian religion. But instead of stating 
this in a summary form he enters into a detailed enumera- 
tion of the points of inquiry—“ In what God having believed, 
and how worshipping, they all overlook the world itself, 
and despise death, and neither reckon to be gods those 
regarded as such by Greeks, nor observe the superstition 
of Jews; and what is the friendly love they have to one 
another; and why at all this new kind! or pursuit has 
entered into life now, and not formerly?” All this, it may 
be said, is a natural index of the particulars to be treated 
of, which, in a rough manner, it is in fact. This would be 
a just remark if the same manner did not reappear through 
the entire Epistle. To present all this in full would be to 
copy a great part of the whole. I shall endeavour to show 
it as briefly as possible. 

A little way on in section ii., where the pagan idols 
are described, we have a long enumeration, consecutive, 
but divisible into subordinate parts by a variation in the 
construction. These I shall number to mark the distinc- 
tion. 1. “Is not one some stone, like to that trodden on? 
another brass, no better than the vessels wrought in brass 
for our use? another wood, already even rotted? another 
silver, needing a man to guard’ it that it should not be 

1 Here there is a grammatical error occurs again. 
in the text that I have not seen noticed, 2 Here the text has gvAdtayos fol- 
rovro ‘yévos instead of rodro rd yévos. lowed by a subjunctive «Aawj instead 
But the article may have been omitted of an optative. Plainly we should read 
by the scribe as a repetition of the last the future puAdtovros, as indeed the 


syllable of rodro. Another instance of sense requires. 
the same kind due to the same cause 
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stolen? another iron, corrupted by rust? another earthen- 
ware, no way more becoming than that wrought for the 
most dishonourable service?” 2. ‘*Are not these all of 
corruptible material? Have they not been forged with 
iron and fire? Did not a stonecutter shape one,' a brazier 
another, a silversmith another, a potter another?” 3. “Was 
not before being shaped out by their arts, each of them 
transformed in shape, by [or, for] each, and still are 
now? Might not the vessels that now exist of the same 
material, if they had met with the same artists, have been 
made like to such [idols]? Could not on the contrary 
those that are now adored by you, have been made by men 
vessels like the rest?” 4. ‘Are they all not dumb, not 
blind, not lifeless, not senseless, not motionless, not all 
rotting, not all being corrupted?” 5. “These ye call gods, 
these ye serve, these ye adore, and in fine ye make your- 
selves like unto them.’ I take here é&ouoove@e in a middle 
or reflex sense; but a passive or neuter sense is admissi- 
ble. The text of the original codex is as I have translated 
the last clause. Stephen’s copy has réAedv re Eonorotobe. 
Bohl would take the verb in an active sense and supply 
tlla Deo, or something equivalent. This is very poor, for 
that is implied all through, and is no addition to the 
meaning. 

This manner, dropped in section iii., is resumed in iv., 
on the Superstition of the Jews, in a somewhat different 
form. We have a series of four sentences commencing, 
respectively, with rd re, ro é2, rd 82, 7d dé, these articles being 
all prepositive to infinitives which form the subjects of so 
many interrogative sentences. This variation from simple 


1 Here we have in Hefele’s text for has given after Lachmann the conjec- 
the several clauses 6 5€ which would _ tural eixd¢ev. This spoils the sense. 
imply that the idols were stonecutters, The process of transforming such 
and the like. The Lightfoot text has material to such use, sacred or vulgar, 
correctly $ 3é. goes on still. “Exaoroy for xaoros of 

*For &: «al viv the Lightfoot text the Ms. is better. 
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enumerations, while the similar construction is preserved, 
is a plain indication of a mental habit, showing itself in 
different forms. 

Section v., containing the very beautiful description of the 
Christians of the writer’s time, is well worth giving in full 
for its own sake, and is specially suited to my purpose. For 
it shows the habit in various forms, enumerations of single 
words, clauses and antithetical sentences. ‘ For Christians 
neither in region, nor in speech, nor in customs, have been 
discriminated from the rest of men. For neither do they 
anywhere inhabit cities of their own, nor do they use any 
altered dialect, nor practise any peculiar mode of living. 
Moreover, not by contrivance or thought of curious men 
has this been discovered as a kind of learning,' nor do they 
stand forward for any human doctrine, as some do. But 
inhabiting cities, both Greek and Barbarian, as the lot of 
each has been cast, and following the local customs in 
both dress and diet and the rest of life, they display a 
wonderful and confessedly strange condition of their own 
conduct, [or, polity]. They inhabit their own native 
countries, but as inhabitants by the way. They share all 
things as citizens, but they suffer all things as foreigners. 
Every foreign country is theirs, and every native country 
is foreign. They marry as all, beget children; but they do 
not cast away their begotten. They lay a common table, 
but not common.’ They happen to be in the flesh, but do 


1The text of the Mss. has pa@huare 
Tour’ avtois éorw eipnuévov. This is 
made in Hefele ud@nua todr’ which is 
bad grammar without the article. In 
the Lightfoot Edition it is conjecturally 
made pud@nua roodr’. I see no reason 
to do more than divide pa@fuar: into 
wdOnud wt, “fas a kind of learning.” 
Edpnuévoy is certainly more in accord- 
ance with the preceding words than 
elpnuévov. 


2It appears to have been written 
thus in the original Ms. The copy from 
which Stephen printed represents a 
lacuna before the second kowhy, which 
Maranus filled with kofrny, ‘‘ but not 
acommon bed.’’ I cannot think this 
correct. The verb wapari@evra:, very 
proper to express the laying of a table, 
is quite unsuited to the preparing a bed, 
and Otto rightly disowned it. His 
notion is that xowhy is used in a double 
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not live after the flesh.” (Here the verb is not Biota, but 
Zwow, and perhaps the writer means that they have another 
life, not carnal but spiritual.) “ They stay on earth, but 
have their conversation in heaven. They obey the 
appointed laws, and in their own lives they surpass the 
laws. They love all, and by all they are persecuted ; they 
are not known, and they are condemned; they are put to 
death, and they are quickened; they are poor, and make 
many rich; they are in want of all things, and in all things 
abound; they are dishonoured, and in dishonours are 
glorified ; they are evil-spoken of, and they are justified ; 
they are railed at, and they bless ; they are insulted, and 
they show respect; doing good, are punished as evil; 
punished, they rejoice as made alive; by Jews they are 
watred against as aliens, and by Greeks they are per- 
secuted ; and the cause of the enmity they that hate them 
are not able to tell.” 


The next section, vi., is in the same style. 
simply, what soul is in a body, that Christians are in the 


“To speak 


world. The soul has been disseminated over all the 
members of the body, and Christians in the cities of the 
world. Soul dwells in the body but is not of the body, and 
Christians dwell in the world but are not of the world. 
Invisible the soul is kept in guard in a visible body, and 
Christians are known while remaining! in the world, but 
their religion remains invisible. The flesh hates the soul, 
and wars against it, though not wronged, because it is 
hindered from indulging in pleasures; and the world hates 


sense, quite after the manner of the 
writer’s habit of playing on words, as 
I shall have to notice hereafter. And 
he thinks it means impure. But as 
the writer condemned the Jewish dis- 
tinction of meats this is not likely. It 
would not be common to all, but to 
their own community. Or if we might 
take the word in the sense of usual, as 


when we speak of the common dialect, 
it would mean only occasional, and not 
their usual family table. 

1In the original Ms. the word is 
névovtes. The editions divide this into 
bev bytes. The former is more in 
character with the writer's habit of 
repeating and playing on words. 
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Christians, though not wronged, because they are opposed 
to pleasures. The soul loves the flesh that hates it, and 
the members, and Christians love those that hate them. 
The soul has been shut up in the body, but it holds the 
body together, and Christians are held as in a prison in the 
world, but they hold the world together. Immortal, the 
soul dwells in a mortal tabernacle, and Christians dwell 
by the way in corruptible things, awaiting the incorruption 
in heavenly things. Illtreated in meats and drinks the 
soul is made better, and Christians being punished daily 
abound the more. To so great a post has God appointed 
them, from which it is not lawful for them to beg them- 
selves off. [Do you not see them daily thrown to wild 
beasts that they might deny the Lord, and not overcome? 
Do you not see by how much the greater number are pun- 
ished, by so much others are more numerous ? |! 

The next two sections are full of similar series, and 
would well repay transcription; but it is needless to 
multiply examples. I shall copy the concluding passage of 
section vii., from which I have transferred the two sentences 
just preceding. ‘ As aking sending a son, He sent aking; 
as God, 0edv, He sent him; as to men, He sent; He sent, 
as saving; He sent, as persuading, not forcing, for force 
does not belong to God; He sent as cailing, not driving 
away; He sent as loving, not judging. For He will send 
him judging, and who shall sustain his appearing.” Here 


follows in the original Mss. 


says he found in his copy, 


1T venture to transfer to this place 
these two sentences from near the end 
of the next section. They are there 
entirely out of place and unconnected 
with the context, while here they are 
specially appropriate as exemplifying 
the Christians’ steadfastness in the post 
of danger to which God had appointed 


a vacancy which the scribe 
it being very ancient. And 


them. There are many ways in which 
a copyist may have been led to misplace 
these sentences. The first odx dpgs has 
been conjecturally supplied by Stephen, 
no doubt correctly. But there is a 
larger hiatus in the Ms. where they 
have been supplied. 


ahe ot 86 
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here, probably to fill up the vacancy, are introduced, out 
of all connection, the two sentences which I have restored 
to their proper place at the close of the preceding section. 
The vacancy was evidently originally filled with some 
mention of the circumstances and consequences of the 
future judgment. Then the concluding sentences come in 
naturally. ‘ These things do not seem the works of man, 
these are the power of God; these are the dogmas of his 
appearing.” For, having omitted the misplaced sentences, 
we may resume the ddyuara of the MS. instead of the con- 
jectural deiyyara invented with regard to the examples of 
enduring fidelity in the now omitted sentences. 

In section viii. the same enumerative habit shows itself 
again. I pass over the early part on the previous ignorance 
of the true nature of God as I shall have occasion to cite it 
hereafter. In the latter part the goodness and love of God 
is set forth. He was not only giAavOpwroe, but waxpdQupoc. 
“He was indeed always such, and is and will be, kind, 
and good, and not wrathful, and true; and He alone is 
good, but having formed in thought, évvoyjoag, a great and 
inexpressible thought, fyvoiav, which He communicated 
to His Son alone. As long, however, as He retained in 
mystery, and reserved His wise counsel, He seemed to 
neglect and not to care for us; but when He revealed by 
His beloved Son, and displayed the things prepared from 
the beginning, He afforded them all at once to us, and to 
partake of his benefits. And which of us would ever have 
expected to perceive and to accomplish (them).” Here the 
editors have encountered great difficulty. The text as it 
stands runs thus according to MS. :—xai petracyelv evepyeoton 


avrov Kal idciv Kal wotjoa tig Gv mwTOTe TpOGEddKHoEV Huov ; 
Here some editors have put a full stop before ric, and 
have stumbled at zojoa, while Lachmann substitutes 
vojoa @ ric. There is no need of any change but a 
correct punctuation. I put a full stop or colon after avroi, 
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20.- 


beginning a new sentence with kai ideiv. This manner of 
beginning a winding-up sentence with «at may be observed 
at the end of section v. The writer’s intention is to affirm 
the impossibility of the Divine scheme being of human 
invention, as, at the close of the preceding section, he had 
said, “ these things do not seem to be the works of man.” It 
is possible that in the use of the word rotijoa he had in his 
mind the sense of poetical composition with allusion to the 
poetic fables of the old mythology. The last sentence 
stands very well where it is, as an independent sentence. 
“All, therefore, the Father had known, 7éa, by Himself 
with His Son oixovouexws.” But the Lightfoot edition has 
made it part of the first sentence of the next section, with 
Lachmann changing yd into Hen and reading oixovounkwe. 
The MS. has oixovoyeetg which is of course incorrect. The 
perfect oixovounxkw¢e should begin with «. The adverb, 
as above, makes less change, but does not give a facile 
sense, and oixovoujoag would leave the first syllable correct. 
But there is no reason for connecting the words with the 
next sentence, which would require an alteration there by 
reading pév alone, instead of piv obv. It is always safe to 
make as little change in a text as possible. 

Section ix. takes up the question of the programme, 
Why the Christian revelation was so long delayed? In the 
past time God left men to be carried away by their own 
lusts and appetites, enduring, not consenting to their sins, 
but rov vod rij¢ Stkaocbvnc Onuovpya@v. This remarkable 
phrase rov voy ex. is emasculated in the Lightfoot edition 
after a suggestion of Hefele, by the substitution of viv. It 
is to be remarked that the faculty of vote is not here 
intended, but the practical understanding acquired by 
experience, like the knowledge of good and evil acquired 
by the first transgression. I shall not dwell on this now 
as I hope to revert to it by-and-by. But the writer 
explains the preparation of this practical understand- 
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ing by the opportunity afforded to men of showing the 
impossibility of attaining righteousness by man’s unaided 
efforts, and thus preparing them for the reception of the 
revelation to be made in due time. 

The writer then proceeds to say that when the appointed 
time had come, “as the one love of the exceeding philan- 
thropy of God did not hate us, nor reject, nor remember 
evil, but was long-suffering, endured us, Himself took on 
Him our sins.” Here for the we of the MS. has been made, 
without necessity, the interjection &, ““O the exceeding 
philanthropy.” This has been extended still farther by 
Maranus, who for pla reads ofa, “what love,” and the 
Lightfoot edition has gone farther introducing the word 
é\eov before airéc, and omitting ia. All this is quite 
arbitrary. But there is this to be said in favour of the 
shorter exclamation, that similar exclamations occur shortly 
after. Next follows the highly evangelical passage which 
has seemed to some to savour of Reformation times. But as 
the MS. had been in Reuchlin’s hands, and appears from a 
notice of the scribe already mentioned to have been taken 
from another very ancient, it exists too early to be due to 
the revived evangelical spirit of the Reformation. Rather 
it savours of a very early period, and is largely made up of 
New Testament phrases. I copy it for its own interest, and 
as exemplifying the writer’s manner. ‘ He bore with us, 
saying,’ Himself hath undertaken our sins, Himself gave 
His own Son a ransom for us, the holy for the lawless, 
the one without evil for the evil, the just for the unjust, the 
incorruptible for the .corruptible, the immortal for the 
mortal. Tor what else could cover our sins but His 
righteousness. In whom was it possible that we, the 


'The word “saying”? has beenomit- allusions, and from which many phrases 
ted in the editions, but as Hefele re- have been borrowed. It may bea copy- 
marks, it is due to a reference to _ ist’s gloss. 

Isaiah liii, to which there are many 
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lawless and impious, could be justified but in the only Son 
of God? O, the sweet interchange! O, the unsearchable 
creative work! O, the benefits not to have been expected! 
that the lawlessness of many might be hidden in one 
righteous, but the righteousness' of One should justify 
many lawless. Having, then, in the former time, shown 
the incapability of our nature for the obtaining of life, but 
now having manifested the Saviour capable of saving even 
the incapable, from both He has willed that we should 
believe in His kindness; should count Him nourisher, 
Father, teacher, counsellor, physician, understanding, light, 
honour, glory, strength, life; should not be careful for 
clothing and nutriment.” This last clause is entirely 
omitted in the text of the Lightfoot edition, though given 
in the subjoined note. I suppose this is due to thinking it 
a final term in the immediately preceding enumeration. It 
is not such, however, but is an independent clause, the 
third of three infinitive members depending on the pre- 
ceding word “ willed.” 

The last section of the Epistle is characterized by the 
same manner, and ending as it does with reference to the 
blessedness of those who have preferred to endure the 
temporal to the eternal fire seems to make the Epistle 
complete, except one might expect some colophon, or at 
least some form of salutation at the end. It sets out the 
benefits which Diognetus would enjoy by becoming a 
Christian. I shall not dwell on it at present, but may 
have to refer hereafter to some particulars contained in it. 
At present I only note the use of the Word povoyeviig as 
applied to the Son of God. 

In the translations which I have given I have endea- 
voured to exhibit the form of expression as well as the 
sentiments of the writer; the form and manner being 


'T make this nominative with the Lightfoot Edition, instead of dative as 
in Hefele. 
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essential to my present purpose. And, I think, that, not- 
withstanding the diversity of subject-matter in the 
appended sections, I have amply shown an identity of 
manner plainly proceeding from a similar mental habit. 
So far there is no reason why we should doubt that 
both the Epistle and the Appendix are from the same 
hand, of which the fact that they are put in juxtaposition 
affords a presumption. And I may add the improbability 
that a compiler, taking at random from some different 
author, should have accidentally hit on an extract which, in 
so remarkable a manner, exhibits a similarity of style and 
mental habitude. I think, therefore, we may reasonably 
and without hesitation assume that both parts were 
extracted from a common author, erroneously supposed 
to be Justin Martyr, whose eminence in aftertimes has 
caused much to be attributed to him that was not his, in 
which, as I said, we may think that booksellers had some 
hand. 

In general I may say here that the style of enumeration 
and the habit of running into series can only be treated 
as evidence of authorship when it amounts to what is 
commonly called a mannerism. And even a writer who 
has this manner will often be obliged to abstain from it 
owing to the nature of the matter under discussion and the 
necessity of arguing closely, or even of brevity. It is only 
in writings of a rhetorical kind that it will be fully ex- 
hibited, while in more argumentative discussion it will 
only appear when the writer gets an opportunity of break- 
ing, as it were, into a gallop in the midst of prevailing up- 
hill work. This manner of writing is also found in varying 
degrees in many writers, and occasionally in most, and it 
is easily imitated designedly or caught accidentally. It is 
only therefore when it is excessive that much weight can 
be attached to it, and it would be rash to regard it as 
direct evidence. But coming in support of frzmd facte 
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evidence of a different kind, it counteracts objections in 
regard to style, and it gives great support to evidence of 
other kinds, even to simple presumptions, especially when 
there is no opposing evidence. And this is the case with 
the Epistle to Diognetus, and the appended sections. For 
the mere difference of subject is no opposing evidence, 
while the similarity of manner, in spite of the difference of 
matter, is in such a case the more significant. 

I shall now turn to another writer in whom this manner 
prevails to a very large extent, in whom I shall be able to 
show many resemblances of a different sort, and even co- 
incidences of thought, and similarity of expression which 
approach to identity. And I think I shall be able to make 
it probable that the Diognetian Epistle and its Appendix 
are the work of the writer I have in view. 


In making the comparison that I propose I shall begin 
with the appended sections of the Diognetian writing. 
The Preface to it in the Lightfoot edition asks “ May we 
not hazard a conjecture?” The conjecture is that Pantenus 
was the author. This is founded on the fact that Ana- 
stasius of Sinai names him with two or three others as 
having allegorized the story of Paradise, applying it in a 
spiritual sense to the Church. The plurality of these 
allegorizers neutralises any value the statement might 
have; and as we have not, I believe, a sentence of Pan- 
teenus remaining, this conjecture must be regarded asa 
guess made in despair. 

The writer of the fragment begins thus:—‘‘I do not 
discourse, émA®, strange things, nor search irrationally; 
but having become a disciple of Apostles I am madea 
teacher of nations,” yevduevog azooréAwy pabytic, yivoua 
Sddoxarog vav. We shall see that this does not neces- 
sarily imply immediate discipleship, as some quotations I 
shall make will prove. And first let us compare the phrase 
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with what Hippolytus says of himself in the Proem of the 
Philosophimena, 63, p. 8, Ed. Miller, “Of whom (viz. the 
Apostles) we being successors, and partaking of the same 
grace, and highpriesthood, and teaching, and having been 
reputed sentinals, @povpol, of the Church.” Now it is 
curious that while the Diognetian writer calls himself a 
disciple of the Apostles, Palladius, at the end of the fourth 
or beginning of the fifth century, gives a narrative headed 
rov ‘ImmoAvrov, Tov yywpipou rwv arooréAwy, Lagarde, p. 203. 
This is a stronger term, and often denotes personal acquain- 
tanceship. Yet, plainly, it was in this case meant to express 
simple discipleship, as in Hesychius, yvwpmor, pabnrat. 
And so in Philo, zepi Biov Oewpyr., the writer’s contempo- 
raries are called yvwipiuoe of Moses. Ed. Turneb, p. 636. 
Again, in Cyril of Scythopolis, Vet. Scrip. Euthymii, czrca 
A.D. 550, we find “ImmoXbrov rov madaov Kal yvwpluov rev 
aroaroAwv. See Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. vi., p. 343, Ed. 1890. 
This term seems to have become a sort of customary title 
of Hippolytus, perhaps to distinguish him from others of 
the same name. At any rate it is plain that immediate dis- 
cipleship is not more implied in the Diognetian writing than 
immediate succession in the case of Hippolytus. How- 
ever the title yvwpmiog atooré\wv came to be used of him, 
it is significant as compared with that of uaOnri¢ aroardAwv 
in Diogn. xi. We may carry our comparison farther. The 
latter immediately adds ra wapadoQévra afiowe imnperd yevoe 
pévorg adnOelag palnraic, while the words of Hippolytus 
which I have quoted are immediately preceded by ré év 


ékkAnoia mapadofivy aywov mvevua, ov tuxdvtec mpdrepar of 
amdaroAan peridocav roi¢g dp0m¢ mwemorevKdow' Gv K.t.A. The 
coincidence of thought is, I think, very significant, and 
this is strenghtened by his speaking in a few lines after of 
“whatever things the Truth having received by the grace 
of the Father, has ministered to men.” As the truth is 
personified in the phrase of Diogn. xi., “disciples of the 
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truth,” so here it is personified also as ministering to men 
the Divine teaching. Again the Diognetian writer speaks 
of himself as made, yivoua, “a teacher of nations.” Now 
this may be compared with Phil. x., 34, where Hippolytus 
addresses people of all nations whom he enumerates, ole 
sbupovroc éy@ yivomat. Here both the verb and the personal 
pronoun plainly indicate some official position. And we 
are reminded how Photius tells us that he was ordained at 
Rome to be ézicsxorog rev tvev.' But was he Bishop of 
the nations? Being Bishop of Portus Romanus he was 
set there, as it were, gooupdc, a sentinel of the Church at an 
outpost, watching the arrival of those who from all nations 
flocked to Rome, Pagans, Christians, and Heretics. He 
was thus “an appointed counsellor” for them, as he tells 
them in the passage before us. ‘“ Such is the true doctrine 
concerning God, O Men, both Greeks and Barbarians, 
Chaldeans and Assyrians, Egyptians and Libyans, Indians 
and Ethiopians, Celts and Latins serving in the army,’ and 
all that inhabit Europe, Asia, and Libya, for whom I am 
appointed an adviser, being a disciple of the Philanthropic 
Word, and philanthropic, in order that on your arrival, 
mpooopapudvrec, you may be taught by us.” He thus claims 
to be an official teacher of the nations. And it is very 
remarkable, as Bishop Lightfoot has noticed, that while 
people of other nations are addressed in general, it is only 
Latins serving in the army that are mentioned. For to 
Portus the military would continually resort, either for 
embarkation or on their return from foreign service. Let 





lIt is true that it is under the name 
of Gaius that Photius speaks of him, 
whether by mistake, or because Hip- 
polytus ever bore this name. But he 
speaks of him as author of a book now 
known to be the work of Hippolytus, 
the discourse wep) tov mayrds, the 
authorship of which was long unknown. 
It is ascribed to Hippolytus in the list 


of his works on the famous statute at 
Rome, and he refers to it himself as 
his work in Phil. x. 32, p. 354, Ed. 
Miller, ‘‘our book treating wept ths 
Tod mavTds ovclas.”” 

2 The word is orparnyoovres, but it 
must be taken in a larger sense. For 
why should he mention only generals ? 
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us also notice the word philanthropic applied to the Adyo¢ 
in this passage, and compare it with the words in the very 
next sentence of Diognetus, kal Adyw mpoopirct yevvnDefe. 
This has troubled the editors, and has been changed into 
mooopiAne yevnDelc, and is so given in the Lightfoot Edition. 
It has not been observed that the phrase as it stands in 
the MS. is an echo or reminiscence of 1 Peter i. 23, avaye- 
yevonpévot . + « dia Adyou Gavrog Sco. 

In this section we have the following words: 6 ae, 
ohpepov viog Aoy:aAecig. The latter phrase is, of course, 
derived from the second Psalm, “Thou art my Son; this day 
have I begotten Thee.” I cannot think that its introduction 
was gratuitous or accidental. It stands at the close of a 
series of antithetic clauses: “He that was from the 
beginning, that was manifested new and found [in flesh], 
and is ever engendered new in the hearts of holy men; He 
that always was, to-day reckoned a Son.” Evidently a 
contrast is marked between the perpetual pre-existence, 
and the present attribution of Sonship, with a mental 
reference, no doubt, to the anticipatory words of the 
second Psalm, “ Thouart my Son; this day have I begotten 
Thee.” But this distinction, rarely insisted on, if held at 
all, between the previous and present relation of the Word 
to the title of Son, had for Hippolytus a special significance. 
In his tract against Noetus we find, Lagarde, p. 54, as 
follows: “What Son of His own did God send down 
through the flesh, but the Word whom He addressed as a 
Son, because He was afterwards to become one?” Here 
the reference to the anticipatory words of the second Psalm 
is evident. He proceeds then, “And He that is called 
Son, assumes the name of loving affection to men. For 
neither without flesh and by himself was He a full Son, 
although full Word” (in both cases réAXsoc), being only- 
begotten ; nor could the flesh by itself without the Word, 
Adyou, subsist, droorfivat, as such, by reason of having its 
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constitution in the Word, dia rd tv Ad yw riv oboracw Eye. 
Thus, therefore, He was manifested one full Son of God.” 
In this remarkable passage, to which I am aware of no 
parallel, the eternal generation is recognized in the state- 
ment that Our Lord was previously “ only-begotten” while 
the appropriation of the title Son in its full sense is limited 
to the incarnation. It seems plain that in Diognetus the 
same distinction is marked in the spirit of the words of 
Hippolytus. Perhaps his application of the term “ only- 
begotten” to the Word may be thought to indicate a third 
variant of S. John i. 8, “ only-begotten Word,” besides 
“ only-begotten Son,” and “ only-begotten God.” At any 
rate the coincidence of the two documents in a similar and 
very peculiar notion has great significance. This section 
has thus been throughout brought into close contact with 
Hippolytus. 

I shall also notice here the words, near the close of the 
section, @ Adyog suAki, de’ Gv BobAcra, dre OéX\ax. We may 
compare this not very usual way of speaking with 
Hippolytus, Noet. Lagarde, p. 50, 11, wavra rowyv, & Oéd\e, 
Kade Oia, Gre OeAXx. And in Hypoth. in Psalm, p. 192, 
17, we have again, 6 mpaxréov, xal Gre mpaxriov, Kal we 
moakréov. 

The final section is very remarkable: ‘“ Which things 
having seriously read and heard, you will know what things 
God grants to them that rightly love, who, having been 
made a luxuriant paradise, and caused to shoot up in them- 
selves an all fruitful, well blooming tree, have been adorned 
with various fruits. For in this plot” (plainly themselves) 
“‘has been planted a tree of knowledge and a tree of life. 
But it is not the tree of knowledge that slays, but dis- 
obedience, rapaxoy, slays. For neither are the things that 
have been written without meaning, how God from the 
beginning planted a tree of life in the midst of Paradise, 
shewing life through knowledge. Which they from the 
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beginning, not having used purely, were made bare 
by the serpent’s deceit. for neither is life without 
knowledge, nor knowledge safe without true life. Where- 
fore they were planted near one another. The meaning of 
which, jv dévauv, the Apostle having seen into, and censur- 
ing knowledge studied without the reality of the command- 
ment unto life, saith ‘ Knowledge puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth.’ For he who thinks that he knows anything 
without knowledge, real and testified by his life, knoweth 
not, is deceived by the serpent, not having loved to live. 
But he that with fear has taken knowledge and seeks 
life in addition, émZnrwv, plants in hope expecting fruit.” 
Before I proceed to the hortatory application of this I shall 
advert toa story told by Jerome of Hippolytus, Cat. Script. 
Eccl., first observing that the foregoing is part of an 
avowed homily, as indeed its whole character shows it 
to be. 

At the close of his list of the works of Hippolytus, 
Jerome adds as follows: “Et mpig dmAwv: de laude 
salvatoris, in qua presente Origene se loqui in Ecclesia 
significat in hujus emulationem. Ambrosius, etc.” I 
take this as it appears in the Edition of Jerome’s Epistles 
by Erasmus: and in the Greek the words rpd¢ éucAwy are 
separated from the sequel by a comma as they are from 
what precedes, so that it may be construed with the sequel. 
Taken by themselves they can hardly be taken to denotea 
separate work, other items being indicated by zeo/, nor 
would a work about homilies be otherwise expressed. I 
take it therefore that they should be read with the sequel. 
If they are to be read as two words they would signify 
quod attinet ad, or quoad, as to homilies, etc. If made one 
word they would signify, ‘of homiletic addresses, etc.” 
Later Editors read rpocouXlav, as denoting a single homily 
to which the subsequent 27 gua might be referred and not 


to daudem. But the Greek év olg by its number and gender, 
VOL. Ix. 2A 
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must refer to éralyvwv. Photius gives us no help, as he 
makes it rpocouAdiv depending on Aéyera, and this would 
connect it with the sequel at any rate. If any change is 
made szpocojiAwyv would by far be more probable. In the 
Greek the words xara plunow avrov are thrown back from 
the end as in the Latin, so as to render it impossible to 
separate them from this sentence, and join them to the next 
as later Editorshave done. By this separation Ambrosius 
is made to have suggested to Origen to imitate Hippolytus 
in his Commentaries. Now, however Hippolytus might 
on an occasion have imitated Origen’s allegorical method 
of commentary, certainly his own method of commenting 
could never have been in extent or manner a pattern 
followed by Origen. At any rate we have the authority of 
the Greek for connecting the words with the preceding 
sentence; and as Jerome mentions Sophronius as having 
translated some of his works, we can scarcely doubt 
Jerome was acquainted with this translation. Moreover, 
it was so natural that Hippolytus, in a public discourse, 
should have alluded to the presence of so remarkable a 
person as Origen, that Jerome would scarcely have thought 
of mentioning this if there had only been a reference to his 
presence. But the remarkable addition of his adopting for 
the occasion Origen’s manner of treating the Scriptures 
would fully account for Jerome’s relating the occurrence. 
It isto be noted that Photius omits the mention of Origen’s 
presence and the name of Ambrosius, thus making 
Hippolytus to be the épyodwxrng of Origen. Lemoine 
supposed that Photius read airé¢ for a contracted form of 
Ambrosius. It seems to me that Jerome, having omitted 
the relations between Origen and Ambrosius in his previous 
account of both, reminded by the mention of Origen here, 
now supplied the defect. If I am right in the foregoing 
brief discussion, it is clear that, at least on one occasion, 
Hippolytus did imitate Origen; and it is also clear that 
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the Diognetian allegory is quite in the manner of Origen, 
and is truly part of a homily 22 daudem Domint, apparently 
a paschal one. 

I may now go on to the hortatory application of 
the allegory. I first notice the following: ‘Of which,” 
namely, Adyo¢ aAnBijc, “bearing a tree, and abundantly 
bearing fruit, you will ever gather the things with God 
desired; which a serpent does not touch, nor deceit come 
in contact with, nor is Eve corrupted, but is believed a 
Virgin.” Now, it is plain that whatever the writer 
intended by the last clause, it must find its justification 
in the Biblical narrative or some perversion of it, which 
the mention of the tree, the serpent, and Eve shows that 
he had in mind. The corruption of Eve by itself would 
be intelligible, but the mention of virginity in immediate 
sequence shows that only one kind of corruption was in the 
writer’s thoughts. Yet Eve was not created for virginity; 
she was to cleave to her husband, and few will think that 
this was the forbidden fruit, a notion quite inconsistent 
with the evident meaning of the Scriptural story. But 
Hippolytus enables us to solve the difficulty. Referring 
to Philosophimena, v. 26, p. 155, ii., Ed. Miller, and observ- 
ing that Naas is the Nahash, or serpent of Genesis iii., I 
put in parallel columns the two passages :— 


DIOGNET. xii. : | HIPPOLYTUS : 
Gv opis ody Greta, odd mAdvy ‘O 35& Ndas wapavoulay toxe mpoc- 
ovyxpwrlCerat, obd5t Eda pOelperas, GAAG | HAVE yap TH Eva ekawarhoas abrhy Ka 
map0évos moreverat. euolxevoev authy. 


Here we have in both the like terms, the serpent, the 
deceit, and the same kind of corruption. This is in the 
account of the Naasenes, a form of the Ophite heresy 
invented by one Justin, of whom nothing was known till 
brought to light by Hippolytus, the followers of Justin 


having been bound by a solemn oath not to disclose their 
2A2 
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special notions. Hippolytus was a diligent hunter of 
obscure heresies; and, having discovered this, it would 
naturally assume a place in discoursing on the story of 
Paradise and the fall. The word éuofyevory is explained 
by the fact that Eve was already the wife of Adam, though 
the alleged corruption took place before they came together; 
and then the Homily affirms that she was found a virgin 
by Adam. And, having thus explained the allusion in the 
Homily, we may allow that the writer extended his view 
to the perpetual virginity of the second Eve, which seems 
to be indicated by the succeeding words, “ and salvation 
is displayed” ; though even in this there may be also an 
allusion to the promised seed of the woman in Genesis iii, 
But for the discovery of the Philosophimena we should 
have been still unable to explain the words in Diognet. 
xii. And we may compare with the foregoing a sentence 
in the Theophania of Hippolytus, Lagarde, p. 38, where, in 
a series of antithetical sentences, the Baptist, disparaging 
himself and exalting our Lord, is made to say: “I relaxed 
a mother’s barrenness, oréipwoww, by my birth, ov wapOeviav 
tarelowaa. 

I shall now put side by side the last sentence of the 
Diognetian writing, and the concluding sentence of the 
“De Christ. et Antichrist.” of Hippolytus, Lagarde, p. 36:— 


And teaching saints, aylous Having raised up our saints, aylous, 
the Word is gladdened, edppatvera, in them He will be gladdened, eippar- 
Ohoera. 
3.’ of Marhp Sotalera, dotdCwy roy Marépa, 
to whom 7 déta els rods aidvas. | to Him be dédta eis aldvas tay aldvev 
Amen. | Amen. 


No stress can be laid on the-mere final words of doxo- 
logy. But I dolaystress on the sameness of the important 
words, and the sameness of their position in both passages. 
We may almost perceive the same handwriting in both 
sentences. 
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Let us now proceed to compare the Epistle proper with 
sundry writings of Hippolytus. We take the introductory 
section of the Epistle to Diognetus and compare it with 
an Epistle of Hippolytus beginning in a very similar 
manner, much longer and full of extracts from Scripture— 
I mean that on Christ and Antichrist, Lagarde, p. 3. Both 
begin with a slight imitation of St. Luke’s introduction to 
his Gospel, which is addressed to a probably imaginary 
person as kpariore O<dpiAe ; and Hippolytus calls his friend 
also Theophilus, while the other Epistle is addressed to 
koartate Aidyvynte. While Theophilus is a suitable name of 
a Christian, Diognetus, Jove-sprung, is equally adapted to 
a pagan inquirer. And the Epistle begins with érad4 pa, 
like St. Luke’s éxedfre9, and mentions the desire of 
Diognetus to learn something about the Christian religion. 
In like manner Hippolytus mentions the desire of Theo- 
philus to be informed on the subject of his inquiry, so as 
to know kar’ axpiPeav, like St. Luke’s car’ aopadaav. He 
imitates St. Luke also by saying ebXAoyov iyynodunv like the 
Evanglist’s zéo& xauoi. So far the Epistles resemble one 
another, though, as both imitate the Gospel, perhaps we 
ought not to lay too much stress upon this alone. Again, 
in the Epistle to Diognetus, it would have sufficed, in a 
general way, to have expressed the subject of inquiry; 
while, in fact, we have, as already mentioned, a catalogue 
of particular matters of inquiry set out by the writer. So 
in like manner Hippolytus, after having, in his Proem, as 
he says, sufficiently mentioned what was needful, returns 
to the subject, ‘‘ What and from whence will be the appear- 
ance of Antichrist,” subjoining a series of ten questions 
respecting him. So far there is a great similarity of 
manner. 

The questions of Diognetus being set out, the writer 
proceeds to say: “I welcome this your desire, and ask 
from God, who enables us both to speak and to listen, that 
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there be given, éuol ciety otrwe we pddiota axoveal oe BeAtiw 
yeviobat, col re oUrwe axovaat we un AvTNPiva Tov cimdvra. Then 
Hippolytus, after his preliminary remarks, says that a 
common benefit would accrue to both, “rd piv Aéyourt, that 
keeping in mind he might rightly expound the matter pro- 
posed, rp Sc? axobovr: to apply his understanding to the 
things spoken. Since, therefore, the task proposed is 
common to both, r@ piv Aéyovri, rd axlvduvoy Kaneiv, tT) 
axovovTt 8& miaTwWE aKkobcavra KaradttacOa Ta Aeyoueva, I 
exhort you to strive with me in prayer to God.” I need 
not point out the resemblance which is so evident in these 
passages.’ 

In Diognet. ii., the vanity of the pagan idols, and the 
folly of regarding them as gods, is set out, as we have seen, 
at great length. The only work of Hippolytus exclusively 
addressed to pagans is the wepi wavréc. Of this we possess 
only a portion. In that he speaks of those “that have 
honoured as God the vain works of men, fabricated idols.” 
I mention this because in neither case is any notice taken 
of the plea by which the more enlightened pagans excused 
the use of idols, and it has a strange appearance that it 
should have been left unnoticed, and only the vulgar belief 
spoken of. I only mention this to obviate an objection 
that offered itself to my own mind. It is too slender to lay 
any stress on. In the sequel the writer insists on the folly 
of worshipping their idols with blood and savours, which 
they would not endure if offered to themse!ves, because they 
have senses which the idols have not. ‘ihis is more fully 
discussed in the case of the Jews. 





‘It is right, however, that 1 should 
mention the somewhat similar com- 
mencement of the Exhortatio ad 
Grecos ascribed to Justin M., who- 
ever was the author of that discourse. 
‘*Beginning this exhortation to you, 
O Grecian men, I pray to God that it 
may be my lot to say to you the things 


needful, . . . but that you may choose 
the things that are profitable now.” 
It will be observed, however, that the 
words are not the same as in the above 
passages, and that the compactness of 
this is quite unlike the diffuseness of 
the others. 
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In section iii. the writer takes up the inquiry of 
Diognetus, why the Christians do not worship God after 
the manner of the Jews? To this he replies as follows :— 
“The Jews then if they abstain from the forementioned 
worship, and if [ei for the sig of the MS.| they demand to 
worship one God supreme, and to believe in Him as Lord 
{do well]. But if they render to Him this divine service in 
the same manner as the forementioned they utterly 
mistake.” He goes on to say that while the Greeks in 
offering such things to senseless idols give an example of 
want of reason, agpostvnc, the Jews should consider it 
rather idiocy, nwpiav, to offer such things to God as if in 
need of them. For how could He that made heaven and 
earth and all that therein is, and supplies us all with the 
things we need, want the things that He Himself grants to 
us? In this the writer no doubt had in mind the well- 
known words of the 50th Psalm. Those who think (oi && ye) 
to perform sacrifices by blood and savour and whole-burnt 
offerings, differ nothing from those that offer them to sense- 
less idols, ry ye Soxeiv rwa mapéxev ry pndevdg Tpoadcopévy. 
The reader should notice the use of that most significant 
of all Greek particles, ye, “ at least in case they think to 
confer a benefit on Him that stands in need of nothing.” 
The writer is addressing a person who knows nothing of 
the Mosaic legislation and says nothing of it, but attacks 
a superstitious view of the intent of sacrifices, which the 
pagans, in accordance with their own conceptions, were 
likely to attribute to the Jews, perhaps rightly as regards 
those the heathen came into contact with. This has been 
Supposed by some to indicate that the Epistle must have 
been written before the destruction of Jerusalem. But 
it supposes a pretty wide extension and noticeable daily 
enlargement of the Church in spite of continued and con- 
Stant persecution, which scarcely existed at so early a 
period. And it has been shown that at first the Jews had 
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instituted some kind of private sacrifices, after their dis- 
persion, as a substitute for those prescribed by their ritual ; 
see Semisch, Justin M., vol. i., p. 196, Ed. Bibl. Cab,, 
No. xli., J. Clark, Edinburgh. 

But, now, did not Hippolytus think highly of the Old 
Testament ? He certainly did of the prophetic parts. But 
we are not without reason for thinking that he scarcely 
looked with much reverence on the sacrificial institutions 
of the Law. There is extant a tract entitled “ Hypothesis 
of a Treatise on the Psalms by Hippolytus, Bishop of 
Rome.” This begins as follows :—‘“ The Book of Psalms 
contains a new teaching after the legislation of Moses; 
and that the book is a second teaching after the writing 
of Moses. At least after the death of Moses and Joshua, 
and after the Judges, David having arisen, and having, as 
it were, thought himself worthy to be called the Saviour’s 
father, first delivered to the Hebrews a new method, that 
of Psalmody, by which he does away with, avampei, the 
enactments in Moses respecting sacrifices, and introduces 
the method of worshipping God by hymns and acclama- 
tions ; and he teaches many things going beyond the law 
of Moses through his entire work.” Whether this last 
clause is spoken of David’s work or that of Hippolytus on 
the Psalms, is not clear. But the word avawei is very strong, 
and Hippolytus must have had in mind such sayings 
as are to be found in the 50th and 51st Psalms, and sub- 
sequently in Isaiahi. So far, therefore, as the treatment of 
the scrifices in the Epistle might be thought impossible in 
the case of Hippolytus, it is quite in the opposite direction. 
And it is certainly in the same hypothetical manner, and 
with reference to the popular superstitious manner in 
which the other Jewish peculiarities were regarded by the 
Jews themselves, and as they would be understood by their 
pagan neighbours, that these peculiarities are treated 
in the next section. The conclusion is that Christians 
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rightly keep aloof from the absurdities and deceit common 
to both Jews and Gentiles, and from Jewish curiosity and 
vainglory. 

In section vii. the divine mission of the Word is 
thus described:—‘‘ For not as an earthly invention was 
this delivered to them, nor do they demand to pre- 
serve so carefully a mortal imagination, érivoayv, nor 
have they been entrusted with an economy of human 
mysteries; but He that is truly the all-ruling and all- 
creating and unseen God, Himself settled and established 
in their hearts from heaven the Truth and the Word, holy 
and unthought of by men.” With this we may compare 
the Philosophimena x., 33, p. 337. “ Such is our faith, not 
of people obeying empty phrases, nor caught by spon- 
taneous inventions, oxediaopacr, of the heart, nor soothed 
by plausibility of well-spoken words, but of men not dis- 
believing words spoken by divine power. And these things 
God gave in charge to the Word.” The close similarity 
of thought in these passages, the contrast between human 
invention and divine communication, and the agency of 
the Logos in both, are obvious. 

The Epistle proceeds to say that God did not send, as 
one might expect, ‘‘some minister, or angel, or ruler, or 
one of those that order earthly affairs, or one of those 
entrusted with the administrations in heaven, but the very 
fabricator and demiurge of all things.” So, also, 
Hippolytus presently after the foregoing says that “He 
was visibly manifested, that the world beholding might be 
in awe, not giving injunction by the person of prophets, 
nor putting the soul in fear by an angel, but Himself that 
spake being present.” Here again the coincidence is 
evident. 

Again, in the same section, we are told :—‘“ He sent 
Him as saving, as persuading, not forcing, BraZdpevoe, for 
Bia does not belong to God. He sent Him as inviting, 
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xaA@v, not driving away.” Then, in immediate sequence 
with the passage of Hippolytus just quoted, we have the 
Word by His utterances, “ turning man from disobedience, 
not subjecting by force, Big, of necessity, but in voluntary 
freedom by choice inviting, xadev.” I can hardly believe 
that these coincidences are accidental, closely agreeing in 
thought and manner, and closely connected in each case 
in a short compacted compass. 

I shall now compare a passage in the Epistle, viii. 
with one from the Philosophumena, iv. 43, p. 77, and for 
convenience put them in parallel columns: 


DIOGNET. viii. 

Who of mankind at all knew be- 
fore His coming, ri mor’ éor) @eds ; oF 
should you accept the empty and silly 
words ray dtiomlarwy piroadpwy ; *Qy 
oi wév Tes mip Epacay elvar Toy Ocdy, 


PHILOSOPHUMENA, iv. 43. 


In all that in the world, giroodpois 
kal OeoAdyos that have investigated, 
there has been no agreement ep) tod 
cod ti éorw  wodamds; Of wey yap 
avrdy A€youow elvar Tip’ 


ob méAAovot Xwphoew avtol TodTo KaA- 


ovat Ocdy. 

Of Be HSwp * of Bt KAA Te Tay oTaLXelwv Of 8 mvetua’ of 5& H5wp, Erepoa Se 
Tav éxtiopevwv bro Ocod. viv. 

However, if any one of these defini- "Exaorov 8t tay orotxetwy trarrdv Tt 


tions is to be accepted, each one of the | @xet, kal &repoy imd rod érépov ATTaTa. 
other creatures may in like manner be 
declared to be God.! 


The clause in the above respecting fire, “to which they 
are about to go,” is not a surplusage introduced by way 
of a threat, but only completes the doctrine less fully 
stated in the Philosophumena. For Hippolytus himself 
tells, i., p. 9, that Empedocles held that the intelligible fire 
of the monad is God, and that all things consist of fire and 
will be resolved into fire, in which opinion, he says, Hera- 
clitus agreed. The two concluding sentences in each express 
the same idea. The reader may compare with advantage 
the above, with the manner quite different in which the 
* Cohortatio ad Grecos’ treats the same argument. In the 


} In this sentence the other creatures plainly mean the other elements. 
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above the Epistle is a little more diffuse than Hippolytus, 
but the agreement is remarkable. 

In this section we have the purpose of sending our Lord 
thus mentioned, évvojoag 82 weyaAnv—ivvoav. With this 
we may compare the phrase in the Philosophumena, x. 33, 
ivvonbeicg awoysvvg, used of the generation of the Word. 

At the close of this section there is a passage already 
noticed, in which it is said in reference to the blessings 
conferred by the coming of Christ, ‘ which of us could 
have expected, mpoceddxnoev? but God had known all in 
himself with the Son, oixovoyixwe.’ We have here brought 
together two phrases in close proximity, which in like 
proximity appear in another work generally recognized to 
belong to Hippolytus ; I mean those parts of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, Lib. viii., which are extracted from his work, 
TEpl Xaplopatwv 1) atooroAtK) mapadoag. In Lagarde, p. 82, 
we find direction to keep the feast Ascension ‘‘ on account 
of the completion of the Christian economy, oixovoutac.” 
And then in a couple of lines after we are to keep the 
Nativity, ‘‘on account of the unexpected, ampoaddxnrov, 
grace bestowed on men.” Iam unwilling to lay much stress 
upon this, except as it may be due to an association of ideas 
by which two phrases once used together come to mind 
again on another occasion in a way familiar to most people. 

In the section which follows, ix., the Epistle tells why 
God so long delayed the Christian revelation. It was not 
that He had pleasure in men’s unrighteousness, or con- 
sented to their sin, adda roy vovv dtKcaocbync Snuoveyav. 
Here, of course, the creation of the faculty of the under- 
standing cannot be meant, but the practical understanding 
of it. This was to be acquired through experience of 
evil, and the incapability of man by himself to attain to 
righteousness or to escape the expected retribution and 
punishment of sin. And this last at least implies the 
impositiom of Law, though that is not expressed. This 
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use of vovc, to denote the practical understanding acquired 
by experience,throws light on a passage in the Philoso- 
phamena, x. 33, p. 336. Hippolytus there says that, “when 
man came into existence, he was a living being having 
self-determination, avreEoborov, not ruling, ob voi fyov, not 
by contrivance and authority and power governing all 
things, but servile, and having all things against him.’”” 
A comparison with the Epistle shows that Hippolytus did 
not deny to man at his creation the faculty of under- 
Standing, but the practical understanding acquired by 
experience. And this is followed up by a similar develop- 
ment of thought, “ Having free will he generates evil in 
addition, imyevva, a thing not produced by accident if you 
do it not. For in willing and intending, vouiZev, some- 
thing evil has its name, not originally existing, but a 
superfetation. Man being free, law was ordained by God.” 
It is clear that the understanding to be acquired was to 
be through the experience of evil in opposition to law. 
The train of thought in both writings seems to be exactly 
similar. 

In section x. the imitation of God is inculcated. 
‘‘Having loved Him, you will be an imitator of His 
goodness. And marvel not if man does become an 
imitator of God; he can, it being His will. To be happy 
is not to rule over our neighbours; nor to wish to have 
advantage over the weaker; nor to be rich and oppress the 
more needy; nor in these respects can one imitate God. 
These are beside His greatness. But whosoever takes on 
him his neighbour’s burden, who in whatever he has the 
advantage wishes to benefit him that is deficient, whatever 
he possesses that he has received from God, that supplying 
to those that are in need, becomes a god to those that 
receive, this man is an imitator of God.” All this is the 


1 It will be presently seen that Bunsen’s and Wordsworth’s alterations of the 
text are needless. 
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conclusion from the previous love of God set forth at 
length, and ending with the sending of “ His < »n, the only 
begotten.” Now let us turn to the Philsophimena, x. 33, 
p. 338. Having said that our Lord’s manhood ix row xa? 
jac pupdparog yeyovéva, he proceeds: “ For if he was not 
from the same, in vain does he legislate to imitate the 
Master. For if he, as man, possessed a different substance, 
why does he ordain the like things to me that am weak by 
nature, and how is he just and good?” This question he 
answers by enumerating the sufferings and humiliations of 
our Lord. “That He might not be thought different from 
us, He hath endured weariness, and was willing to hunger, 
and did not refuse to thirst, and took rest in sleep, and did 
not resist suffering, and became obedient to death, dis- 
played resurrection, making His own man the first fruit in 
all these, that you should not be disheartened when suffer- 
ing, but confessing yourself to be man should expect, you 
too, what you have rendered to Him.” In both writings 
the question of the possibility of imitating is the same, and 
in both it is founded on the coming of our Lord, though 
the imitation specified is, in one case, doing good to others, 
in the other patience in suffering. The qualified use of 
the name God in the Epistle may be compared with the 
last page of the “‘ Philosophimena.” ‘‘ You have become a 
god. For what sufferings you have undergone being a 
man, these assign to the fact that you are a man. But 
whatever things are attendant on a god, these God hath 
promised to bestow, when you are made a god.” This quali- 
fied use of the name was common in the early Christian 
writings, and was probably derived from 2 Pet. v. 4, ‘‘ that 
by these ye may be partakers of a divine nature.” 

In the foregoing comparisons I venture to think I have 
given many coincidences of expression and still more of 
thought. I do not pretend that they are all of equal weight, 
or any of them by itself sufficient to prove identity of 
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authorship. But I venture to think that their accumula- 
tion has great weight, which is the proper force of all 
cumulative arguments. 

In comparing the Epistle to Diognetus with its Appen- 
dix I insisted on the existence in both, in a marked degree, 
of the so-called mannerism of running into series of words, 
clauses, and sentences, parallel or antithetical, with like 
grammatical construction. This, by its frequency, becomes 
a striking peculiarity, and it is equally characteristic of 
the writings of Hippolytus. Some of the passages I have 
quoted from him already are examples which I need not 
repeat. But the habit prevails in all his writings, though 
it does not at first sight appear so much in the Philoso. 
phimena; but this is owing to the nature of that work, a 
very large part of it consisting of extracts from other 
writings. And when the writer only summarizes the works 
he refers to, he does it evidently in very much in the words 
of the writer he is quoting. For this is manifest from the 
constant succession of such phrases as raira éort, dyoi,—kal 
madw, gnotv,—rtovrd tor, pnot, carried on through pages, 
but whenever an opportunity is afforded the writer himself 
breaks into enumerations.' Of this enumerative habit we 
have an example at the close of the Proem. He speaks of 
the diffinity of his undertaking, but it will hereafter afford 
him enjoyment, “as an athlete with much labour winning 
a crown, or a merchant after great tossing of the sea 
obtaining gain, or a husbandman, after the sweat of his 
face, enjoying the fruits; or a prophet, after reproaches 
and insults, seeing his words come to pass.”’ Leaving the 
succeeding bulk of the work to the reader’s observation, 
we find at the close of the ninth book, in reference to his 
previous account of the various heresies, the work ac- 


1See in Miller, p. 201 at the end, examples of a constantly recurring 
p. 205, 67 segg., 216, 99 segg., habit through the best part of the 
p- 280, 58 segg. But these are only — entire work. 
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complished is summed up in series of clauses, each ending 
with a participle, ssadpaudvrec—tEeemdvreg—xaradimdvteg— 
mapacxovtec. Then, in the beginning of Book X., we have 
a similar list, odk—peraXaBav, 0b8 —édayBetc, od: —aodgu- 
abac, ovdi—KararrAaye’e. And I find in this book five 
notable examples of this manner, including the enumera- 
tion of the different nations addressed, as already extracted. 
And this is a gratuitous instance, for one general term 
would have equally served the writer’s purpose. 

But in the minor works of Hippolytus, which are of a 
more popular and rhetorical character, we find the habit 
exemplified still more fully, and to give instances at large 
would be an endless task. But, as I have already given 
from the Epistle a long series of continuous subordinate 
series, each marked by a different construction, so I shall 
here give from the Theophany a like continuous series of 
successive subordinate series, only marking by a stroke 
where each new series with a different construction begins. 
The Theophany thus sets out— Beautiful, and beautiful 
exceedingly are all the creative works of our God and 
Saviour, both whatever the eye beholds, and whatever the 
soul thinks of, and whatever reason interprets, and what- 
ever the hand turns about, and whatever thought encom- 
passes and humanity comprehends. | For what beauty is 
more multiple than the heavenly disk? What appearance 
more many-flowered than the earthly encompassment, 
xopiov? What more swift to run than the solar chariot? 
What more graceful pair, Zuyév, than the lunar star-sign, 
srotxelov? What more worthy of admiration than the many 
spotted music-room, povasiov, of the stars? What more 
rich for produce than the seasonable breezes? What mirror 
more unspotted than the light of day? What living being 
more noble than man? | For beautiful, and beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, are all the creative works of our God and 
Saviour. But what gift also is more needful than the 
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nature of water? For by the waters all things are both 
bathed and nourished, and purified and moistened. | Water 
begets the dew, cheers the vine; water brings to perfection 
the standing corn; water brings the cluster into berries; 
water makes the oil tender; water sweetens the palm tree; 
water makes the rose to blush, and the violet to bloom; 
water nourishes the lily with golden chalices.” I may 
here add on my own account, what the author does at this 
point, cai rf uaxpoAoyw; and all this ending with the glorifi- 
cation of water is intended to lead up to the baptism of 
our Lord, which is the subject of the discourse, the Theo- 
phany of which he writes. Its seemingly uncalled-for 
copiousness plainly marks a mental habitude, and the 
reader, by comparing it with the example just referred to 
in the Epistle to Diognetus, cannot fail to perceive a very 
remarkable similitude of style, and a peculiarity amounting 
to a characteristic mannerism. 

I shall now pass to another point of similarity which, 
by its frequency alike in the Epistle and its appendix, and 
in the writings of Hippolytus, form a marked and striking 
peculiarity. I mean a habit of harping upon words, and 
playing upon the same and cognate words with varying 
shades of meaning, and at times on different and uncon- 
nected words with a likeness of sound. In the Epistle this 
habit is common where only two words are brought into 
close proximity, such as kxawwdc, xavov—avéxerat, avéberar— 
Ko.vv, ov Kowyyv, and in three terms, as at the end of section 
i., axovetv, akovoa, axovoa, is so frequent that it would be 
needless to exhibit the instances; the reader who looks 
through the Epistle with this in view will find it abundant. 
But sometimes it extends to greater length. Thus, in 
section viii. where we have wéiurwv followed by éeupev, 
this verb being harped on eight times in five lines, while 
triple instances are more frequent, as in vi., where owparos, 
owpatt, cwpatog, in three lines, and adparoc, dpary, adparog 
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in the same number, these two last examples being the 
more significant as they follow one another immediately, 
In ix. we have, besides several combinations of the words 
Qdvvarov, Suvaue, Sbvaror, and, after a considerable interval, 
adivarov, Sivarov, addvara; and in x. ayarioaow, ayarijone, 
mpoayamijsavra, ayatijeacg in Close proximity. 

Now, if we turn to the appended sections, we find the 
same habit. Thus we have Adyog in different cases repeated 
four times in six lines, and then Aoy.oGévrec, and soon after 
NoyisHeic. Mixed up with these we have gavepig, itpavipwoev, 
gavetc, para, pavelc, pavepovea. Also xaipoic, yaioovea from 
similarity of sound. And then dpra, dpia, wapopiZera, where 
the writer’s habit forbids the conjectural éoxia for the first 
8o.a, adopted in the Lightfoot Text from Lachmann. Also 
xaos, xaprv, xagi¢ are repeated in close proximity. So 
likewise in xii. we have wayxaprov, xapwoi¢; §b\ov several 
times near one another, avaipet, avarpei, dia yuworwe Zwiv, Sw 
avev yvworwe, yuwore avev Cwi¢. Thus, the Epistle and its 
appendix coincide in this peculiarity of manner. 

The prevalence of this habit may help us in filling the 
lacunae which exist in the MS. Thus, in iv., we have rov 
kaipov adAayag Karad[ ] mpd¢ tag airav dppac. Now 
katadtaipeiv and xatappvOuiZav have been proposed. It 
would be more in accordance with the writer’s manner to 
read, with a play upon aAdAayae, xatadiaAXadooev, in the 
sense of bringing into agreement. In v. we have, as 
printed, rpameZav Koti aAX’ od [koirnv] Kowiv. The word 
introduced, though affording a play on the sound, seems 
out of place, and does not agree with the verb ravariMevra, 
a word very proper for laying a table, but not suitable to 
preparing a bed. But it appears that the lacuna did not 
exist in the original MS., but only in Stephen’s copy of it. 
It is not needful to supply anything; the adjective, in a 
double sense, is agreeable to the writer’s habit. In xi. we 


have é az’ apyiic, 6 kavog paveic, kat [ ] sipeDsic kai wavrore 
VOL, IX. 2B 
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ved¢ x.r.A. The usual way of supplying the vacancy is by 
maXaoc. But the pre-existence was not found but revealed. 
A better meaning is B6hl’s conjecture éy capxi. But 
perhaps the three latter clauses are together the antithesis 
to am’ apxiic, and we should either read xavee, Or vewart. 
In xii. we have &éXov pépwv kai xaptov[ =] pwv. The best 
of the conjectures is pavepmv, but I should prefer a word 
cognate to ¢fewv, and eigopmv would be suited to the 
writer’s manner. 

I turn now to Hippolytus, and find the same habit of 
playing on words exhibited in all his writings. I takea 
few examples from the smaller writings first. I have 
already given a passage from the [epi Xovor. wal ’Avreypror. 
Lagarde, p. 36, where the Baptist is made to say: I relaxed 
a mother’s orefowow, did not make virginity barren, 
éoreiywoa. This is the more noticeable because the first 
word is used in a physical sense, the second clearly not in 
a direct physical signification. I have also mentioned 
from Noet., p. 50, 6 OéAu, cabde OZAa, dre OZAe, and from 
Pp. 192, 6 mpaxriov, Ste mpaxtéov, we mpaxréov. The same is 
to be found in other writings which I need not specify, as 
the Philosophiimena will abundantly exhibit this tendency. 
It is everywhere with a mere double repetition, and 
frequent with a larger number. Thus in the Proem, p. 3, 
we have afia a&iwe, and in the line after in the same sentence 
kar’ atiav. And a little before wrapaéidéacw' rapadobin, 
peréoooay in three lines, and several other instances. Again, 
in p. 7, in two lines yiveoDar—yevopévwv yéveoig yivera. But 
this is so frequent that a few of the more remarkable will 
suffice out of a large list which I have noticed. In p. 47 
we have in five lines Adyo¢ four times in different forms, 
with Aeyépcvor in five lines, which may be compared with a 
like repetition of the same word, with its cognate AoyroDei¢ 
already noted in Diognetus xi., where the mission of the 
Adyog is described. And with this we may also compare 
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Xx. 33, Where the generation of it is explained. And as in 
Diognetus vi. we notice three forms of owua, so in Phil. 
p. 27, we have a like repetition of the same word. The word 
Soxéw is in frequent instances played on, as in p. 4, doxei— 
ra Sd£avra; p. 20, the same words following Soxotpev; also in 
p. 44 and in p. 92, Soxel, Soxovvra, Sé-ypara, Soxei. 

I shall presently notice other examples of the play on 
this word. In p. 100, after quoting the words of St. Paul, 
Rom. i., as misapplied by the heretics, there follows a 
parenthesis in which the aoxnnosbyny of St. Paul is played 
on with aoynpoobyn, aoxnuatectoc, oxnpatwv, synuatiZopévore. 
And these are clearly the words of Hippolytus himself; 
while in other similar instances it is difficult to distinguish 
his own words from those of the heretics he is exposing. 
Thus, in p. 98, we have ava and its cognates repeated six 
times in six lines, with gnof repeated three times. But it 
is highly probable that the frequent repetition of the former 
is due to Hippolytus himself in expounding the doctrine he 
is describing. 

Instances of this kind might be multipled considerably. 
But we may add some where he is certainly not mixing his 
own words with those of others. Thus, in viii. 8, he plays 
on Soxdv, Soxet, Séypara, in reference to the Doceties, and 
again more fully in 11, where the same words are played 
on with doxé¢ through the whole section. In the course of 
it he says: ‘They have called themselves Soxjrac. Of 
whom we do not mind rd doxetv, the seeming to be some 
vain talkers, but we evince the beam doxdéy in their eye 
brought from so great a wood, if by any means they might 
be enabled to see distinctly ; cidovcav rounevtipoug tupA\woa.” 
Miller’s conjectural emendation of this is very unsatisfactory. 
The play on the word might perhaps suggest some other 
form of Soxéw, and we might read «i doxoty 7d mw) Erépoue 
tupAwoa, if their purpose is not to blind others, 2. ¢. if they 


are not wilfully blind and are not determined to blind 
2B2 
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others.’ I could greatly enlarge these examples, but the 
habit is so patent, that it seems quite needless. 

An objection might be made to any conclusion from 
the foregoing comparison of Hippolytus with the Epistle 
to Diognetus, that the Greek of the latter is very facile, 
while that of Hippolytus is not so, being sometimes very 
crabbed. But this is only the case in the Philosophumena. 
In that difficulties are largely due to the very corrupt state 
of the text, caused, no doubt, by the unfamiliar nature of 
the subjects treated on, and not intelligible to the copyists, 
And I think where Hippolytus has his hand free there is 
not the same difficulty. There is also a great difference 
between short tracts of a rhetorical kind and a justum 
volumen undertaken to expound matters of a controversial 
nature, in which the author’s own words are mixed up 
with those of others. 

And now I may remark that, in the case of Hippolytus, 
it would be nothing strange that a writing of his should be 
found anonymous, or fathered on some one innocent of it, 
His earlier and shorter tract on the heresies has been 
attributed in a Latin form to Tertullian, and attached to 
his De Prescriptionibus. The compilers of the Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions have appropriated a large portion of his 
work on the Charismata. His epi mavré¢ has been 
assigned to several, Josephus amongst others, and to 


1 Miller’s note is, ef 5¢ (pro ef 5 wh), | we adopt this, I am not sure that any 





obk &y rods Huetepouvs TupAwamer. 
Professor Swete, of Cambridge, having 
in his ‘‘ Achmim Fragment,” p. xiii, 
mentioned Hippolytus as ‘playing all 
round the name, 7.¢. of the doceties, in 
the above passage, I sent him the con- 
jecture I have mentioned. He would 
prefer to read ei 8’ od, x&v, and to sup- 
pose something lost from the text, the 
meaning being that if they cannot be 
made to see, at any rate he might save 
others from being blinded by them. If 


more is needed than to supply the word 
duvnPGow at the end, which was either 
dropped by a copyist, or, perhaps, left 
to be supplied by the reader from the 
preceding clause. E98 od referring toa 
past verb, and not one following, should 
be ef 5 wh. Hermann, on Viger, 
P- 793, says he never saw it so used. 
But that is no matter here, as Hip- 
polytus himself has it on p. 9,21. The 
7» should, however, be omitted. 
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Gaius, if this is the historical Caius, and not meant for 
Hippolytus under a second name. And his greatest work, 
the Philosophimena, lost in its greater part till 1850, and 
of which only the first book was previously known, was for 
long ages ascribed to Origen, and published as his by 
Miller when he had discovered the best part of the 
remainder. Even the personal history of Hippolytus had 
been hitherto in a state of confusion and uncertainty. His 
labours having been mainly in Rome, it is not to be won- 
dered at that this confusion should have existed in the 
East. But the history he gives us in the Ixth book 
touching the state of the Roman Church in his days, so 
damaging to its character, even if we make allowance for 
exaggeration under the influence of personal pique, is 
sufficient to account for an unpopularity there, and the 
comparative neglect of his writings in the West. So it has 
come to pass that it was not in the West that this work 
was in its larger part recovered, but came to us at last 
from Athos. 

It is not for me to pronounce what measure of prob- 
ability attends the supposition I have ventured to make in 
the foregoing pages. I cannot believe that it is ground- 
less. In a case of this kind certainty is not to be 
expected. 


J. QUARRY. 
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NUGAE PROCOPIANAE. 


HE following are a few notes on Book I. of the Gothic 
War, on points which occurred to me in re-reading 
it in the new edition of Comparetti (published by the 
Italian Historical Institute, and handsomely printed at 
the Palazzo dei Lincei), the first instalment of the first 
critical edition of any part of Procopius—previous editions 
having depended almost entirely on inferior Mss. Dom. 
Comparetti has done his work well ; his Italian translation 
is good; and perhaps the only defect (apart from a few 
misprints in the text) is the accumulation of some unneces- 
sary material in the critical apparatus. When it rains, it 
sometimes pours; and we are promised, from the Teubner 
Press, a complete edition of Procopius by Dr. J. Haury. 
Comparetti’s work is confined to the Gothic War, as it is 
included in a series which is concerned only with /ond2 per 
la storta da’ Italia. 

I. i. cat éredav airy [1 érippot] adixnra ra re wAola Kata 
Bpaxd tk yiig éraipdpeva TAG Kal of Angi vadtae Epyou Exdpevor 
vautiiAXovra on. [Herwerden, aud’ aira or agi raira.] 
The sea runs inland in the early morning (zpwi) a good 
day’s journey, and retreats augi deiAnv dyiav. The pre- 
parations of the sailors must apparently be begun, and 
the ships made quite ready to sail during the night; 
therefore I suggest 


oF ‘ , a ™ a 2 
Ot dpi vuKTa vara Epyou éxopevot. 


appl vixra (like augi defAnv), ‘in the course of the night.’ 
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Ib. 12, p. 100. Gpxovrag te att kal orpariav Oevdepryog Eo 
re TadAlav kai ‘loraviay riurwy airig eiyero Epyov, 7d Tig 
apxiig Kparog mpovonaag Te brwe BéBaov airy é¢ asi Ea. So 
Comparetti with the Vatican MSS. [Vulg. zpovoodpevog 
inwe]. A participle co-ordinate with mpovoijsacg is de- 
manded. Read 


TO THS ApXns Kpat<uvdpevos Kpar>os 
mpovonoas TE OTrws K.T.A. 


Ib. 14, 112. “P&mn te atic EEhxovra Ereaw vorepov id 
unvog, evoéxarov Erog ‘lovatiavod Baciréwe Tv av’roKpatopa 
apxnv Exovrog, tAw. 

Maltreto’s conjecture 6’ ameAXalov pnvdg (based on 
Evagrius and Nicephorus Callistus) may be right. dore- 
pov i} emt Zijvwvog (cp. I. i. ad znuzt.) occurred to me as a 
possibility. 

As the current year was the tenth of Justinian, critics 
have observed that décarov is required. We must read 


déxarov 5é eros 


which accounts for the corruption. IAETOS was read as 
IAETOS. 

Lb. 15, p. 118. robrov d& tov KéArov évtd¢g TEACLA TPwTOY 
6 Apvoic oixeirat, Sep raviv “YSpovg xaXeira. This sentence 
is generally misunderstood, and it is consequently pro- 
posed to read “Y8povc¢ for 6 Apvove and ’Ospoig for ‘YSpoic. 
But we need not change a letter. We have only (witha 
late MS.) to write 6 Apvove as one word, ’Odpvovc, and 
translate: ‘the first city within the gulf is Odryus, by 
which name (éz«p sc. évoua) Hydrus is now called.’ 

1b, 18, p. 131. d¢ 8n [tmmog] Odov piv 7b cpa hatde jv rd 
pétwrov O& dmav ek Kepadrijig péxpe tg pivag AEvKde padcora. 
tovrov "EAAnvecg piv hadrwoyv BapBapa d? Badrav xadovar. 

So Vulg., but the best MSS. have BéAav. Should we 
keep Bédav and regard it as derived from the Slavonic 
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bel, Russian bzelz, white? Padac would be connected with 
Celtic da/, a white spot or streak. 

Jb. (last line of same page) adda Evuaddovrec obk exh 
tov Adyov émimoAdZovra we wavrag lévat. 

é¢ mavrac is read by Comparetti. But why not retain 
the preposition we? 

Ib. 22, p. 162. Obpac S mpofseBrAnuevoe EBadZov ovdtv 
éAXaooovupéivac tov év Tépaac Oupewv. 

This, the reading of the best MSs., is, I submit, quite 
sound, and ought not to have been rejected by Comparetti 
in favour of Scaliger’s Qupeotvc—éAascoupévovs—yippwv. (It 
is to be observed that Scaliger had before him not Oupedy, 
but déppewv, the reading of inferior MSS.) yéppa and Oupeot 
were similarly shaped oblong shields, so that it is gra- 
tuitous to change the text merely because Herodotus 
happens to use yéppa of the oblong Persian shields. 

The Persian shields were covered with ox-hide, but 
that would be no good reason for proposing Bipaac, instead 
of Dipac. Oipac occurs again below, p. 163, 1. 2, where 
Comparetti, of course, again follows others in reading 
Ovpeotc. 

Jb. 24. Comparetti gives a facsimile of the reading in 
V of the famous oracle beginning Quzntzl: mense, but he 
has perhaps not made as good use of it as he might for 
his text. He prints :— 


Quintili mense sub novo Romanus rege nihil Geticum iam metuet 


The words Quzntil: mense and nihil Gettcum tam are 
certain and had long ago been made out, but the rest is 
demonstrably wrong. Using the data furnished by 
these identifications, I read the two words after mense as 
unquestionably sz regnum. Then follows, I think, séat 
(the second letter has the form of pu) 2% urbe (i.e. urbe). 
Between uzhzl and Geticum is the letter w: apparently 
nthila ; that is, nthtlum Geticum, which is conceivably 
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right if we suppose that tiie oracle was originally metrical. 
The last mysterious word is quite clear—azmet. It cannot 
be tortured either into ¢zmet or metuet, or any equivalent 
of the Greek paraphrase which Procopius gives: (#& ov 8) 
ertxdv obdiv ‘Pon rd Aourbv) Seloee. It is perhaps safest to 
assume that mef is an error for me<fue>¢t; but az remains 
unexplained. 


J. B. BURY. 
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SOPHOCLEA. 


O. R. 873. 
bBprs ‘ 
axpérara yeio” avaBao’ 
drdropov wpoverer eis dvdyKav. 
In the last line there is a defect of WwW or -, as the metre 
shows : read 


> , 9 >» > Dt 
drdéropov GAp. wpovcer eis avayKav. 


Cp. ridnu’ dpotcac, Aesch. Ag. 826. 


906. 


POivovra yap Aaiov v -v -, 


The lacuna which the metre betrays has been filled up 
in various ways. Perhaps the most probable supplement 
would be ra AaXiov, which might have fallen out, owing to 
the close resemblance in form between Aatov and AadXiov. 

The meaning, of course, would be “the oracles of 
Apollo about Laius.” 


O. C. 277. 


s ‘ 4 a > ‘ ‘ 
Kai py Oeods Timavres elra. Tos Oeods 
poipars trociobe pydapas. 


Jebb has shown clearly that the second negative some- 
times does not merely repeat the first, but negates it; in 
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fact, that though pa) wéa undév normally means “ donot do 
anything,” it is capable of the signification “do not do 
nothing.” He has also shown that poipac (gen.) woeiaAa is 
a perfectly normal phrase, though it does not occur in 
extant authors. He has, however, obelised the passage. 
Might not Sophocles have written 


poipas tocicbe pndapijs ? 


The meaning must be, “do not, while honouring the 
gods, do that which in effect brings them into contempt.” 
This case of pundaud¢ is not found elsewhere in writers of 
the classic age, but surely this is due to chance. It is quite 
necessary, to justify the abnormal employment of the 
negative particles, that the negative should closely cohere 
with the verb as part of a phrase, pofpa¢g pndauiig wocicba, 
“to throw contempt on.” 


O. C. 1164. 


coi haciv abrov és Adyous éAOetv pordvr’ 


aireiv ame\Ociv t dopadds ris Sedp’ ddod. 


The elision at the end of a verse is quite unexampled, 
except where a pause in the sense preceding the elided 
word marks it off from the foregoing context, and closely 
connects it with the sequel. It would seem as if the mis- 
take arose from ascribing to the voice of general report 
what was really the suppliant’s personal statement of his 
desire. This would in itself give a more natural sentiment, 
and, making éAeiv aweAOetv 7 stand in juxtaposition, as 
they ought to stand, we might read 


‘ ‘ > 4 > , s > “~ ‘ 
cot dyciv avdtos és Adyous aireivy podwv 
€Meciv dwedOciv 7’ dopadds ris Seip’ d8od. 


| 
i 
i 
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Ant. 1301. 
9 8 d€vOnxros HS¢ Bwpia répr€. 


Without accepting Hermann’s reading of the whole 
verse, I would urge the acceptance of his ingenious emen. 
dation, mrépv&, “a sacrificial knife,” for mépi—. This rare 
sense would have puzzled the copyist, and so would have 
exposed the word to corruption; and wép& is just the 
word which would have taken its place. The proposed 
emendations all rest on the theory that the scholiast found 
something in the text answering to his explanation, zepi 
tov Bwudv rooneric. But there is no reason to believe this. 
It is far more likely that the scholiast wrongly supposed 
that Bwula wépt, the corrupt reading which he found, could 
bear the meaning of “ prostrate on the altar,” which it 
certainly could not. 


Trach. 144. 


4 4 , > - , 
7d yap vedLov év rovoicde Booxerat 

, > - , > , a 
xvpoow adbrod, kai viv od Oadzros Beod 


ot8’ duBpos ovdé rvevpdrwv ovdev Kovel. 
For the second verse read— 
xpos, i” od THKEL viv Ov Oddros Deod. 


For the repetition of the negative, cp. An¢. 6; Trach. 158; 
Aesch. Ag. 1634. 


Phil. 1092. 


i aidépos dvw 
‘ . ” 
mMTwkaoes . . . €AGOL. 


Jebb reads wé\na & dvw, and he is certainly right as 
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regards the required sense ; but I would suggest, as nearer 
to the MS., 


ai Ojpar F avo. 


Cp. & mravai Oijoa, 1146: ai Ojoa would be very like aiféora 
(whence aiffpog might have sprung in avoidance of the 
double epithet) in a MS. written before « and » were dis- 
criminated. 


1131. 


& rogov pirov, & dirwov 
xeipav exBeBraopévor, 
> > ‘ ea , ue 
H Tov éXewvov Spas, ppevas et Tivas 
” x € , 
€xets, TOV HpaxAecov 
aOALov dde cot 
ovrore xpnodpevov TO peOvorepov. 


Jebb, with many editors, reads a@pQuov for aOX\0ov. But 
this is not a likely error, nor is ‘HeakAcov aoOuov a natural 
expression for ‘‘the comrade of Heracles.” If we read 


tov “HpaxAciw 
GOAw THdE or 
, 
ovmoTe xpyoopevov TO peOvarepov, 


we should have a very natural expression. Philoctetes, 
apostrophising his bow, which was the gift of Heracles to 
him, as a reward for kindling his funeral pyre, exclaims, 
“ Ah, thou well-beloved bow, surely if thou canst feel, thou 
seest with pity him who will nevermore use thee, the gift 
of Heracles to him.” When once ‘HpaxAsgiy was wrongly 
assimilated in case to rov, the rest of the corruption 
followed. The metre admits a spondee, as well as a 
dactyl. 
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1149. 
uy p’ over’ ax’ aidiov 
meXar’. 


Jebb admirably corrects pw’ odxért to punxést, and wear’ to 
mnoar, emendations which involve hardly any change. 
But dvy@ myéare is not the best way of expressing “ start 
no more in flight.”” Read $d yéa, which occurs in Aesch. 
Lum, 256, and we have an excellent expression for a 
hunted animal starting from its lair. 


El, 21. 
ec > ay? > & 
ds evradé™ éuev. 


Is it necessary to correct by emendation this form of 
éopév in a poet, who elsewhere gives us unexampled epic- 
isms, such as tupev for civar, Ant. 622; siv for tv, Ant. 1241; 
aeipou’ for asipouar, Trach. 216 ; tooow for tcoua (usually cor- 
rected to ¢icem’), Z/. 818, and 60’ for 60:, 23. 709? It would 
seem more reasonable to preserve the epicism in all these 
places, as a feature of Sophoclean style. 


Aj. 869. 


> ‘ > , a , 
Kov0els érioratra: pe ouppabeiv Toros. 


The change of cuppabetv to cuprafeitvy would involve but 
a slight alteration, and give a good sense. The Chorus, 
conducting their fruitless quest, find their distress made 
more poignant by the fact that they are in a foreign and 
unfamiliar land. There is nothing alien from Sophoclean 
imagination in speaking of the sympathy which a familiar 
place may offer to a sorrow which is aggravated by strange 
scenes. The word éziorara is by no means to be taken as 
synonymous with yyreoKe, but it can mean “knows who 


. ee 
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Lam,” or “is aware of my existence,” as will be conceded 
by anyone who refers to Eur. Jon. 51; Ar. £g. 1278 (and 
Blaydes’ note there). The verse, however, is in a lyrical 
passage, and may have been twisted into a}senarius, a 
fate which often awaits verses capable of such treatment 
when they are found among lyrical measures. Herodian 
tells us that Sophocles used the phrase pérpov parac. It is 
possible that the verse here should be dochmiac, and that 
we should read— 


/ a 
Kovtis ériotatar péTpa paTav Toros, 


“no place knows the limits of my fruitless quest”; that is, 
‘‘T have searched everywhere in vain.” 


884, 


} tis OAvpriddwv Oeav, 7) purdv 
Booropiwv mordpwv, Tov @poOupov . . « 


ae 
aTvot ; 


“Which of the goddesses of Olympus, or which of the 
rivers” is, to speak plainly, intolerably bad writing, if the 
poet meant “ which of the goddesses of the rivers.” After 
motauwy the best MSS. give ‘dpc. Surely this points to 
some nominative indicating some Naiad, The most natu- 
ral word would be Zvudpoc¢: cp. Phil. 1454, 


Nipopae 7’ évvdpor Actpwviddes. 


This would demand a change in the antistrophic passage, 
930; but there the verse cries out for an inserted substan- 
tive. It has been noticed by many edd, that 


mavvuxa Kat pacBovr’ averrévaces 


is hardly Greek for “thou didst groan through the dark- 
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ness and in the light.” Blaydes suggested gaéOovrog. 
Adopting this, we might read— 


mdvvuxa Kal padfovros <dpai’> aveorévaes. 


The inserted word is rare enough, and like enough to 
the first syllable of the succeeding word, to have been 
omitted by an average copyist. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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MARCUS BRUTUS AS CAESARIAN. 


_ the Civil War broke out between Pompey 
and Caesar, Marcus Brutus was absent in Asia, 
looking after his investments. He had lent money to the 
impecunious King of Cappadocia and to municipalities in 
Cyprus on the modest terms of 48 per cent.; but he had 
not succeeded in overawing Cicero into enforcing that 
illegal contract. With his usual stiffness and ungracious- 
ness, Brutus wrote to Cicero on the matter in an arrogant 
de haut en bas style, which Cicero justly resented.!. But 
these letters did not induce Cicero to deviate from the 
course which he considered right. 

Accordingly, when Cicero left his province in the 
middle of 50 B.C., Brutus appears to have at once hastened 
thither, along with the new governor, Sestius, in. order 
to see how his demands could most effectively be realized. 
He had to be “ dragged back” by his uncle Cato to take his 
place in the Pompeian army.’ 

During the spring of 48 B.c., Cicero, writing from 
Pompey’s camp, relates that Brutus was acting with 
great vigour, adding that prudence forbids him to say 
more.* But Brutus does not appear to have considered that 
his loyalty need be proof against defeat. Accordingly, 


1Att. vi. 3, 7: Nullas unquamadme _ secutus est. 


litteras misit Brutus ... in quibus 3 Att. xi. 4, 2, Brutus amicus tuaus 
non inesset arrogans dkowwordnrov ali- jn causa versatur acriter. Hactenus 
quid: cp. vi. 1, 7. fuit quod caute a me scribi posset. 


* Aurel. Vict. 82, 5: Civili bello a We have added ¢uus; cp. Att. vi. 
Catone ex Cilicia retractus Pompeium 1, 25. 
VOL, IX. 2C 
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after the battle of Pharsalus he escaped by night to 
Larissa, and from that place wrote to Caesar, who, as 
Plutarch says, was delighted that he was alive. Caesar 
ordered him to come to him, acquitted him of all blame, 
and even showed him especial honour.’ Brutus repaid 
this by informing Caesar whither Pompey had fled? 
Loyalty appears to have been a virtue unknown to 
Brutus. Dante was right to put him in the very jaws of 
Satan (Inferno, Canto xxxiv.) 

We hear nothing more of Brutus until the late summer 
of 47. About that time he defended Deiotarus before 
Caesar, at Nicaea, in a vigorous speech. It was on this 
occasion that Caesar made the celebrated criticism on 
Brutus guzdguid vult valde vult. 

About the same time he wrote to Cicero, apparently 
informing him that Caesar was not unfavourably inclined 
towards him. The letter was, no doubt, written in a 
tone different from the usual cold and superior manner 
of Brutus. In the Brutus Cicero describes, with an 
emphasis all his own, the delight which this letter afforded 
him. ‘I seemed once more to be recalled to the light 
of day from a long-continued disorder of my whole con- 
stitution.” But we must not lay too much stress on 
_such language in a work dedicated to Brutus, and written 
by Cicero, especially when we read in the next clause 
an equally effusive statement that the gift of the Azmnals 


1Schmidt (Grenzboten, p. 367)  acteporis libros legit. Yet the speech 





justly says that Caesar showed as 
much regard for the old nobility as 
Napoleon did for the ancienne 
noblesse. 

2 Plutarch, Brut. 6. 

3The speech appears to have had 
little enduring merit and no real 
vigour: cp. Dial. de Orat. 21, nisi 
forte quisquam .. . Bruti pro Deiotaro 
rege ceterosque eiusdem lentitudinis 





was certainly vigorous and outspoken 
(valde vehementer eum visum et Libere 
dicere, Att. xiv. 1, 2). Cicero, Brut. 
21, says that he heard that the defence 
of Deiotarus had been conducted by 
Brutus ornatissime and copiosissime, 
terms which it is surprising to find 
applied to the oratory of Brutus, and 
which it is impossible to regard as 
anything more than effusive politeness. 
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of Atticus was beyond anything pleasing and appropriate, 
and roused him from his prostrate condition.' 

Cicero was, no doubt, very anxious, when he asked 
himself how he stood with Caesar. He had more than 
once sent messengers to Caesar during 47; and though he 
received from him /z¢/eras satis liberales, written about May 
(which, however, in all probability, said nothing definite), 
he was not thoroughly reassured until he had the well- 
known meeting with Caesar at Tarentum in September.” 
It is very unlikely that, if the letter of Brutus had afforded 
Cicero such great comfort, as he was polite enough after- 
wards to say that he drew from it, he would not have 
spoken of it to Atticus, whom he regarded as the special 
friend of Brutus. 

During the two years which followed, Brutus in public 
life acted as one of Caesar’s ministers, and at the same 
time was on friendly relations with Cicero and others of 
the republican party. It,is not at all necessary or even 
desirable that a politician should have no private friend- 
ship with those who hold opposite views as to the 
administration of the State. Accordingly we find our- 
selves unable to accept the original and ingenious theory 
of Prof. O. E. Schmidt,’ that the letter addressed by 
Brutus to Caesar in 47 was written at Caesar’s orders, 
and that Brutus, as ‘decoy-duck,’ had been entrusted 








1Cic. Brut. 12: Me istis scito litteris principally made. ‘*Ein  falscher 
ex diuturna perturbatione totius vale- Freiheitsheld des Alterthums,” in 
tudinis tamquam ad aspiciendam lucem Grenzboten, 1889, Nos. 8, 9, pp. 
esse revocatum . 13. An mihi 362-369, 407--414. “Der Brief- 
potuit esse aut gratior ulla salutatio wechsel des M. Tullius Cicero,” 


aut ad hoc tempus aptior quam illius 
libri quo me hic adfatus quasi iacentem 
excitavit : cp. § 330. 

*Cic. Fam. xiv. 23; Plut. Cic. 39. 

$M. Junius Brutus, in ‘* Verhand- 
lungen der 40 Philologenversamm- 
lung,’ Gérlitz, 1889, pp. 165-185. 
It is to this work that reference is 


2C2 


Leipz. 1893. The services of Schmidt, 
as regards the chronology and eluci- 
dation of Cicero’s epistles, can hardly 
be over-estimated, and many of his 
emendations areadmirable. It is almost 
disconcerting to find oneself at variance 
with any of his opinions on a historical 
point. 
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with the task of drawing over the moderate republicans 
to acquiescence in Caesar’s rule. We think that a person 
like Brutus, who, with all his respectability and ancient 
name, was so stiff, so dogged, and so ungracious, was not 
by any means suited for a duty which required much 
finesse, flexibility of mind, and attractiveness of manner. 
Schmidt (page 172) argues, and quotes Roscher on the 
point, that Caesarism does not in its nature tolerate any 
opposition, and that Caesar especially, who systematically 
pursued a policy of degrading the republicans, who made 
the consulship ridiculous by appointing a consul on the 
last day of the year, who de-romanized the Senate, and 
who wrote a treatise against Cato, would not have tolerated 
that Brutus should be at once his minister and a sincere 
friend of the republicans. We may, perhaps, urge in reply 
that, in appointing Rebilus consul for a day, Caesar need 
not have had any intention of making the consulship 
ridiculous, though Cicero contributed some jests tending 
in that direction; it may have been merely an act of 
excessive formality. To deprive the Senate of its essen- 
tially Roman and aristocratic character was part of a 
large policy of drawing the provincials into the govern- 
ment of the empire, and altogether above the question 
of the private friendships of his ministers. And the 


composition of the Azti-Catos, far from being a proof of 


the intolerance of the republican opposition, was rather 
evidence that such literary opposition on the part of the 
republicans was to be allowed. Otherwise Caesar would 
have suppressed the republican Ca/os instead of answering 
them. 

No doubt Brutus did remain on friendly terms with 
Cicero and the republicans; for in his heart, and owing 
to his birth and education, he probably really sympathized 
with their cause. Such we take to be the reason why 
Brutus, in his treatise De Virtute (published early in 46, 
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and dedicated to Cicero), speaks with some feeling of the 
impression made upon him by his visit to that staunch 
republican Marcellus: cf. Seneca De Consolatione ad 
Helviam, 9, 4:— 

Brutus in eo libro quem de Virtufe composuit ait se Marcellum 
vidisse Mytilenis exulantem et quantum modo natura hominis 
pateretur beatissime viventem neque unquam cupidiorem bonarum 
artium quam illo tempore. Namque adicit visum sibi se magis in 
exilium ire qui sine illo rediturus esset quam illum in exilio 
relinqui.. .. Idem Brutus ait C. Caesarem Mytilenis praeter- 
vectum quia non sustineret videre deformatum virum. 

Schmidt, indeed, thinks (173, note 2) that this visit was 
paid at Caesar’s orders for the purpose of winning over 
Marcellus to Caesar’s side. We cannot think that Brutus 
would have spoken in such language of Marcellus if he 
had recently attempted unsuccessfully to win him over to 
sympathy with the monarchy. It is better to suppose that 
Brutus spoke here from his heart, and that Caesar—if he 
paid any attention to the treatise at all—tolerated this 
laudation of a high-principled man, as the laudation was 
written by Brutus in praise of a former colleague, and in a 
mere philosophical work. Surely Caesar was generous, 
and had, as has been said, in him much besides the states- 
man. Might not the statesman also have wished to show 
that he was not desirous of stifling every expression of 
sympathy with the old régzme? There is a certain limit 
where repression becomes prejudicial to the interests of 
him who represses, 

But we have positive evidence that Caesar never put 
any restrictions on his followers in respect of their choice 
of friends. In the celebrated letter of Matius to Cicero, 
which is instinct with loyalty and truth, Matius says 
(Fam. xi. 28, 7) :— 


Caesar numquam interpellavit quin quibus vellem atque etiam 
quos ipse non diligebat tamen eis uterer. 
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And, no doubt, Caesar left as much freedom to Brutus as 
he did to Matius. That Caesar was generous to literary 
men, even those who attacked him with unmeasured 
virulence, is proved from his treatment of Catullus (cp. 
Suet. Jul. 73). Though Caesar was not as great in 55 as 
he was in 45, yet even at the former date he was a very 
influential personage; he was, as Calvus, who gave the 
note to Catullus, said, the magnus quem metuunt omnes, 
Much more, therefore, would he abstain from interfering 
with the private friendships of his friend Brutus; and the 
connexion of Brutus with Cicero and other republicans 
was mainly one of social and literary intercourse, not one 
of united political action. 

During the two years which followed Cicero’s return to 
Rome, in November, 47, he devoted himself vigorously to 
literary work, confining himself chiefly to the subject- 
matter, oratorical theory or philosophy as the case might 
be, but occasionally, in order to soothe his conscience, 
saying a word or two to show that, though he did not 
resist, yet he did not sympathise with the Caesarian 
régime. First, he composed the Brutus, then a panegyric 
on Catéo, after that the Ovator. The first and third were 
dedicated to Marcus Brutus, who at this time held the 
governorship of Cisalpine Gaul, a post which he filled 
with conspicuous success (Plut. Brut. 6). Schmidt is of 
opinion that Brutus asked Cicero to write something in 
favour of the new government, and that Cicero did so 
in the Brutus; but, far from being favourable to Caesar’s 
party, that treatise exhibited sympathy with the ruined 
republic. For instance, it declares that Hortensius was 
happy in dying before the republic fell (§§ 4, 5), and 
that Marcellus was living a noble life in exile (250), 
&c.; cp. §§ 53, 266, 273, 331. 


1 For these passages we are indebted to Schmidt. 
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Brutus then gave Cicero a second chance of writing a 
Caesarian pamphlet, when he suggested an essay on Cato. 
But this Cao, when it appeared, was no less republican 
and anti-monarchical than the Brutus. We can hardly 
imagine, then, that, after his previous failure in the Brudus, 
Brutus, if a Caesarian agent, would not have asked to see 
the Caéo before it was published, and when he had seen the 
lines on which it was written, would not have used his 
influence to ensure that it should not be given to the 
world. In connection with these two works, Schmidt 
excellently refers (174, note 4) to a fragment of a letter 
from Cicero to Brutus, quoted by Quintilian (v. 10, 9) :— 


Veritus fortasse ne nos in Ca/onem nostrum transferremus illim 
(sc. from the Bru/us) mali quid etsi argumentum simile non erat. 


Brutus rightly thought it more politic that Cicero 
should avoid needless attacks on the Caesarian party. 
Cicero himself thought so, too; a little before he had said 
to Paetus (Fam. ix. 16, 5): “ The work for me to do is not 
foolishly to say any rash word or do any rash deed against 
the dominant party.” 

The most interesting point, as regards the political 
positions of Brutus and Cicero at this time is what Cicero 
says in the Orador, § 35 :— 


Itaque hoc sum aggressus statim Ca/one absoluto; quem ipsum 
humquam attigissem, tempora timens inimica virtuti, nisi tibi 
hortanti et illius memoriam mihi caram excitanti non parere nefas 
ego duxissem. Sed testificor me a te rogatum et recusantem haec 
scribere esse ausum. Volo enim mihi tecum commune esse 
crimen, ut, si sustinere tantam quaestionem non potuero, iniusti 
oneris impositi tua culpa sit, mea recepti: in quo tamen iudicii 
nostri errorem laus tibi dati muneris compensabit. 


Schmidt thinks that Brutus hoped that Cicero would 
remember the few occasions on which Cato had crossed 
his path, and, now that Cato was no more, would be mean 
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enough to attack him in his grave. We do not deny that 
Brutus might have been capable of such a suggestion; 
but Cicero’s language (memoriam mihi cavam excitanti) 
precludes us from thinking that he understood the exhorta- 
tions of Brutus as having any other aim than that he should 
write a panegyric on Cato, Dr. Sandys (Oradéor, p. lvi) justly 
says that Cicero wished to shelter himself under the pro- 
tection of Caesar’s protégé, in case Caesar should take 
offence at the way in which he wrote of Cato (cp. Caecina, 
in Fam. vi. 7, 4); for Cicero’s panegyric on Cato, which was 
indeed to him a crux (ro63Anua ’Apxiuideov), could in his 
judgment only take one form, viz. ‘an eloquent exposition 
of his perception that the present state of things would 
come to pass, of his struggles against its being brought to 
pass, and of his death, so that he might not see its con- 
summation,””! 

Cicero had no reason to dread Caesar’s wrath: there 
were really no grounds to fear that he would “in boorish 
fashion make his retort with the sword.”* Not only was 
Caesar wise enough to know that considerable latitude in 
such circumstances was advisable, and that the moderate 
republicans might discharge their republican sympathies 
in that way, and so be less dangerous ‘in the sphere of 
politics; but we must also remember that Caesar was no 
ordinary Caesarian, and “that he still cherished at heart 
the magnificent dream of a free commonwealth, although 
he was unable to transfer it either to his adversaries or to 
his adherents” (Mommsen, R. H. iv. 321). Caesar deter- 
mined to answer the republican Ca/os with the pen, and 
not with the sword. Asa sort of an outline sketch (zp0- 
mAaopa) of what Caesar’s work would be like, Hirtius, in 


TAtt. xii. 4, 2: Sed vere lau-  contenderit, et facta ne videret vitam 
dari ille vir non potest, nisi haec _ reliquerit. 
ornata sint: quod ille ea, quae nunc ?Cp. Fam. xv. 19, 4: Vereor ne nos 
sunt, et futura viderit, et ne fierent  rustice gladio velit avrimunrnyploa. 
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the spring of 45 B.C., wrote an invective against Cato, with 
much praise of Cicero [Att. xii. go, 1]; and some time 
later Caesar, notwithstanding all his duties, wrote two 
Anti-Catos [Tac. Ann. iv. 34; Juv. vi. 338]. In these 
works he praised Cicero’s life and eloquence as most 
resembling those of Pericles and Theramenes.' 

In a letter to Balbus Caesar appears to have spoken 
much about the Ca/os of Cicero and Brutus; and withsome 
irony declared that while, from a frequent perusal of the 
former, he had obtained a more flowing style (copzoszorem 
factum), after reading the work of Brutus, he considered 
himself an eloquent man (disertum). The language of 
Brutus was certainly, as a rule, heavy and cold.’ 

Caesar was large-minded enough to bear with even 
Brutus when he wrote a panegyric on his uncle Cato, just 
as he did not resent his words of eulogy on Marcellus (see 
above, 373). He appears to ignore the subject-matter of 
the Catus of Cicero and Brutus, and to criticise only the 
style. But the Ca/o of Brutus was a poor work. Not 
only was it full of errors, but in an ungracious, paltry, 
jealous manner, Brutus tried to minimize the merits of 
Cicero in the Catilinarian conspiracy. Schmidt (p. 175)— 
if we understand him aright—seems to think that the Ca/o 
of Brutus was inspired by Caesar, because it humiliated 
Cicero, and because it cleared Caesar of the charge of 
complicity in the Catilinarian conspiracy, by dwelling 
on the severity of his opinion delivered at the debate 


'Cp. Plut. Cic. 39: The praise is 
high. The judgment on Theramenes 
as a politician contained in the Con- 
stitution of Athens, c. 28, is that a 
diversity of opinion exists about him, 
as the forms of government at that 
time were subject to much confusion, 
**yet he seems to writers who are not 
superficial, as a man who did not, as is 
the charge they bring against him, 


destroy every form of government, but 
rather as one who furthered every form 
within the limits of legality, thinking 
that he could take his part as a citizen 
under any of them (and this is the duty 
of a good citizen), but not tolerating, 
rathercondemning, forms of government 
when they became contrary to law.” 

7Att. xiii, 46, 2: cp. Att. xv. 
1 B., 2. 
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concerning the treatment of the conspirators as compared 
with that of the consulars. We rather are inclined to 
think that Brutus underrated Cicero’s acts on this 
occasion, because he was of a cold, jealous nature, and, 
as such, was probably offended at Cicero’s everlasting 
glorification of himself and his consulship. Caesar did 
not want to humiliate Cicero. Both he and Hirtius spoke 
with praise of him, as we have seen. Even if Brutus was 
to inflict the chastisement on Caesar’s account, surely 
Caesar himself would have at least refrained from speaking 
with commendation of Cicero’s treatise. The view that 
Caesar wished openly to conciliate Cicero, and accordingly 
praised him himself, and urged Hirtius to do likewise; 
yet at the same time wished to gall him secretly, and 
accordingly directed Brutus to write slightingly about 
him ; would represent Caesar’s conduct as so contemptible 
that we must hesitate to accept it without more definite 
evidence. And again, Caesar could not be cleared of 
complicity in the conspiracy by a mere assertion that his 
opinion was more severe than that of the consulars, even 
if it were proved to have been the case ; for it must have 
been well-known that Silanus, the consul-elect, spoke for 
the penalty of death, though he afterwards voted with 
Caesar (Sall. Cat. 50, 4), and accordingly Caesar, in his 
proposal, advocated what was considered a less severe 
alternative punishment. 

About June, 45, Brutus divorced his wife Claudia, 
daughter of Appius Claudius, to whom he had been 
married for many years. He does not appear to have 
had any fault to find with her, and he incurred some 
censure for the divorce (Att. xiii. 9, 2: cp. 10, 3). His 
reason was that he wanted to marry Cato’s daughter, 
Porcia, widow of Bibulus. This was an event which 
might well have disquieted Caesar; but he, perhaps, 
reflected that it was merely a love match, as it probably 
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was, though it was, in our opinion, also fraught with most 
important results. We cannot help thinking that Porcia, 
who was a woman of strong natural affection, devoted 
to her husband, and full of high spirit and sound judg- 
ment,! influenced Brutus so far that the anti-monarchical 
energy and vehemence of Cassius, when they came to 
operate on his weaker companion, found a disposition 
not wholly averse from his projects. 

But whatever movements may have been going on 
in the mind of Brutus tending towards hostility to 
Caesar, we cannot think that Cicero knew of them. 
About the time of the marriage, Porcia, the sister of 
Cato, died. At the end of July, Cicero wrote a pane- 
gyric on her. No more stress, in a political sense, is to be 
laid on such a work than on any magazine article which 
might be written to-day as an obituary notice of a well- 
known personage. That no political significance attached 
to this special laudation may be inferred, not only from 
the fact that the object was a lady who does not appear 
to have taken much part in politics, but also because 
Caesar’s librarian, M. Varro, also wrote a similar lauda- 
tion, as did possibly C. Oppius.’ 

In June, shortly after the marriage, Cicero left his Tuscu- 
lanum, and went to Arpinum, plainly to avoid Brutus, who 
was constantly visiting him.* Cicero admired Brutus in 
many ways and at a distance; he could tolerate his company 
for a short time; but continued personal intercourse with 
such a rigid, persistent, ungracious man was a burden;‘ 


1Plut. Brut. 13: giAdoropyos 8’ 4 tatione Tusculani. 


Tlopkia kat pidavdpos otoa Kal meoth 
ppovhuaros voidv exovtos. 

*See Boot on Att. xiii. 48, 2. 

3 Att. xiii, 11, 1: Ne magnum onus 
observantiae Bruto nostro imponerem. 
. - » Hoc autem tempore cum ille me 
cotidie videre vellet, ego ad illum ire 
non possem, privabatur omni delec- 


4Cp. Att. xii. 29, 1 (of a previous 
occasion): Nec ego Brutum vito nec 
tamen ab eo levationem ullam ex- 
specto, sed erant causae cur hoc 
tempore istic esse nollem, quae si 
manebunt, quaerenda erit excusatio 
apud Brutum et, ut nunc est, mansurae 
videntur. 
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and he expresses that feeling in the most courteous way 
possible to Atticus, who was a close friend of Brutus. 
We cannot think, with Schmidt (p. 176, Briefwechsel, 
pp. 322-4), that Cicero was afraid that Brutus was suspected 
of hatching republican schemes because he had just mar- 
ried Cato’s daughter, and that he (Cicero) would com. 
promise himself with the Caesarians if he should be 
observed to have frequent interviews with Brutus. But 
Caesar does not appear to have had any suspicion of 
Brutus at this time: the kind of caution which Schmidt 
attributes to Cicero was not characteristic of Cicero: and 
it is hard to believe that in a private letter to Atticus he 
would not have expressed himself more explicitly. 

The very difficult and corrupt passage in Att. xiii. 20, 4, 
so corrupt that nothing definite or even approximate can 
be educed from it, does not seem to have any reference 
to politics at all, but to be concerned with certain criticisms 
which were directed against the way in which Cicero was 
trifling with his reputation by resting on his laurels, and 
taking no active part in forensic life (cudzcta tenere). 
Schmidt, by reading Bruto for foto, makes the whole 
passage refer to supposed cr.iicisms on Cicero’s lack of 
sympathy with the republican projects of Brutus. Even 
if this emendation be allowed (and we think it quite too 
uncertain to adopt), Cicero would hardly speak of himself 
as “ easily despising ” such a charge as desertion of poli- 
tical principles, or regard such accusations as mere zugae. 

Nor need we suppose that Cicero was privy to any 
republican designs of Brutus, because he says that he fails 
to understand the reason for Brutus’s defence of Caesar 
in reference to the murder of Marcellus.' Cicero himself 
declared that, even if the murder were unexplained, no one 
would dream of suspecting Caesar. No doubt the reason 
why Brutus made this defence of Caesar was that there 


1 Att. xiii. 10, 3: Plane quid sit non intellego. 
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had been some talk to the effect that the murder might 
be laid to his account, and Brutus wished, in the name of 
ordinary common sense, to express his dissent from such 
silly and malicious gossip. All Cicero wanted to know was, 
who were spreading these reports, and what reason Brutus 
can have had for acting as Caesar’s champion in such a case. 

Shortly after this, Brutus, far from acting against 
Caesar, went to greet him on his return from Spain, and 
received much honour at his hands. Cicero, indeed, 
expresses some reluctance to meet Brutus on his return 
(Att. xili. 39, 2). 

Brutus, inquis, eadem (sc. via). Scilicet: sed nisi hoc esset 
(the arrival of Quintus) res me ista (the arrival of Brutus) non 
cogeret. Nec enim inde venit unde mallem neque diu afuit neque 
ullam litteram ad me (sc. misit). 

It was the last clause, we think, that expressed Cicero’s 
real grievance; the former one (mec entm inde venit unde 
mallem: was probably only a vague expression of dissatis- 
faction that a Brutus, who professed republican sympathies, 
should show himself su ready to accept lavish favours from 
the monarch; it was adduced merely as an additional 
reason for avoiding an unpleasant duty. Certainly Cicero 
expressed no disapproval of the journey which Brutus 
made to Caesar defore he set out upon it. 

When Caesar returned from Spain, Brutus expressed 
to Atticus—apparently in a letter written early in August 
(Att. xiii. go, 1)—a belief that Caesar was intending to 
return to the policy of the Optimates, probably because 
Caesar had stated that instead of the pracfectd urbis the 
ordinary magistrates would be appointed. The hope that 
arose when Marcellus was pardoned, but which had been 
speedily dispelled, now only very slightly moved even the 
impulsive Cicero :— 

Itane nuntiat Brutus illum ad bonos viros. EvtayyéAia. Sed 
ubi eos? Nisi forte se suspendit. Hic autem? Tu * futilum 
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est.” [The MSS. give uf fultum est. Schmidt admirably suggests 
Jutilum. We venture to alter u/ into /u.] Ubi igitur didoréyvnna 
illud tuum, quod vidi in Parthenone, Ahalam et Brutum? Sed 
quid faciat ? 

“So Brutus announces the conversion of Caesar to the 
cause of the Optimates. Three cheers! But where will he 
find them? Unless, indeed, he hangs himself (and goes 
to join them in the other world). But what is Brutus 
himself going to do? (Is he going to oppose Caesar ?) 
You say ‘it is idle to expect it.’ Where, then, do you leave 
that chef deuvre of yours, the family tree which exhibits 
the ancestors of Brutus as far back as Ahala the tyrannicide 
and Brutus the first consul, and which I have seen in the 
room which Brutus calls his Parthenon? (z.¢.,do you not at 
all take into account the effect of family tradition on 
Brutus ?). But after all what can he do?” This would 
lead us to suppose that Cicero thought it possible that 
Brutus might be so far influenced by his ancestors as to 
dissociate himself from the monarchy, and that he sympa- 
thized with such a project; but reflected that Brutus could 
do but little, as there was no Optimate party existing. 
Sull the passage is a proof that the restoration of the 
republic was a consummation towards which Cicero (and, 
accordingly, perhaps others) thought that Brutus mzght 
contribute. Yet Brutus still continued to act openly asa 
Caesarian, and, as we have seen, was made urban praetor for 
44. But the real contradiction of his life was now begin- 
ning. Upto this, wherever his sympathies may have lain, 
he had acted loyally for Caesar; now his action becomes 
twofold, openly for the monarchy, secretly against it. 

Tor the conspiracy was already afoot. We read that, 
in the summer of 45, Trebonius met Antony at Narbo, and 
sounded him on the subject (Cic. Phil. ii. 34; Plut. Ant. 13). 
The full details of the conspiracy are not known, but the 
special jealousy of a number of Caesar’s lieutenants, 
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who did not think that they had received sufficient 
rewards, doubtless formed the basis; and the grave dis- 
satisfaction which appeared to be widely felt at many of 
Caesar’s recent despotic acts, caused them to think that the 
main body of the people were hostile to Caesar, and that, 
once he was removed, the machine of government would 
return to its ordinary working. His ancient name, honour- 
able in the history of freedom, and the abnormally high 
reputation for respectability and learning which attached 
to Brutus made him an admirable figure-head for the 
conspiracy. Originally with republican sympathies where 
his own interest was not concerned, having those sympa- 
thies quickened by Porcia, stimulated by Cassius, and 
excited by various anonymous appeals that he should, like 
his ancestors, save his country, the stiff and ungracious 
student, who was educated beyond his powers in all sorts 
of fantastic Greek notions about the virtue of tyrannicides, 
was driven into the position of nominal leader of the 
plot. And there may have been the additional reason, 
ingeniously suggested by Schmidt (pp. 177-178), that, as 
Caesar had in the autumn of 45 adopted Octavian, all 
hopes that Brutus would be Caesar’s heir had vanished ; 
and to a man who had received great favours from Caesar, 
and who was deficient in generosity and loyalty, as was 
Lrutus, such a motive need not have been without its 
influence.! 

Still the fact that Marcus Brutus was not made even 
a second heir in Caesar’s will, while Decimus Brutus 
was nominated as such, makes us hesitate to adopt this 
suggestion; yet there is certainly evidence, as Schmidt 
points out (though that was long after the Brutus-legend 


1 We should like to know what atti- retained much of her passion for Caesar. 
tude Servilia took up towards the con- But, as she appears to have never 
spiracy. We fancy disapproval. She  wearied in the interests of her son (cp. 
was certainly not friendly to Porcia Att. xv. 10; II. 2: 17.2; Brut. i, 
(Alt. xiii. 22, 4), and she may have 18. 1), she certainly kept silence, 
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had been developed) that it was surmised by the friends of 
Brutus that he would be Caesar’s heir, or at any rate the 
first man in Rome after Caesar: cp. Plutarch, Brut. 8 :— 


“‘Then when certain people denounced Brutus and bid Caesar 
be on his guard against him, touching his body with his hand, 
Caesar said: ‘What? Do you think that Brutus cannot wait until 
this frail body (capxiov) shall pass away?’ implying that no one 
else had a right to his plenitude of power after him except Brutus. 
And it does seem that Brutus would have been assuredly the first 
man in the city if he had waited but a short time until Caesar sank 
to a secondary place, and if he had allowed Caesar’s glory to fade 
and the renown of his actions to wither away.” 


Caesar, that profound judge of character, probably saw 
the great qualities of Octavian, and the absence of any- 
thing really great in Brutus; accordingly, he designated 
the former as his successor, while he considered that he 
had already bestowed sufficiently ample favours on the 
latter. 

No further reasons than these are necessary to account 
for the fact that Brutus joined the conspiracy, or for the 
prominent part he took in it. 


L. C. PURSER. 
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NOTES ON LONGINUS epi tyouc. 


IX. 9 (p. 15, Vahlen) : 
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raitn Kat 6 tov ‘lovdaiwy Oerpobérys obx 6 Tuxdv dvyp, éredy 
riv Tov Oelov Sivapw Kara trHv akiav téxwpynoe Kakepyvev, edOis ev TH 
ciaBody ypaias TOv vopwv “ elrev 6 Oeds”” pyoi? ti; yevérOw as kai 


, s 
eyeveTo. 


Perhaps Eewonce. 


3%. 23 (p. 77, V.): 


? e a > e ‘ » a ‘ ‘ ‘ ” , 
OLOV UTOXWPOVVTOS €ltS €QAUTOV OQxeavov Kat TWept Ta idva eETpa 


> , . . , a“ ' aad 
tépypovpévou To Aowrov haivovrar Tov peyeOous aumuwrides. 


Possibly avipwpévov. 


x. 3. At the end of Sappho’s ode ®aiverai pot kivog 
iso¢ Bina, after gaivoua the Paris codex of Longinus has 
adda ravréAparov émet cal wévnra, which continue the Sap- 
phic rhythm with the exception of the last two words. 
I suppose the poetess to complete her description of the 
passion which possessed her by a determination to press 
her suit when the object had given signs of resentment ; 
on this view we might believe xai wévyra to conceal 
xarépOy. “Sed nihil non audendum, postquam iram ei 
commovero’”’; anger once roused, what might she not hope 
for?) This assumes wav réAuarov (Bergk and most edd.) 
to be right. 

VOL, IX, 2D 











NOTES ON LONGINUS. 


peyeOn ovvoixovopovpeva TH mpos GAAnAa oXévEL TuveTEtxt/pEva. 


This is usually corrected to ovvrerayiouiva. It might 


also be ouvecroyiouéva OF ouveotixiopiva, “ set in a row side 


by side.” 


mV. 1: 


ue) i Anyopias Kai dyGvos emi rovras, & T : 

yKov Kat peyadnyopias Kai dyavos éri Tovros, © Teperriavé, 
, o a , 

kai ai havraciat TapacKevactiKwtata’ ovTw yorv eidwAomToLias adtas 


» , 
éviot A€yovow. 


I suspect we should write ra¢ avrac, “such at least is the 
name given by some to what is also called imagery.” 


XV. 7: 
‘ , > > 
Sevai S& Kwai Expvco ai rapaBaoes, yvix’ adv A mowntixdov Tod 


, ‘ a ‘ , — a , \ 3907 
tAdyou kai pvOades 7d tAdopa Kai eis TGV TpodeEKTintoV TO ddivaToV. 


rov addyou would agree better with the rest of the 
definition, ‘‘the absurd” or “ irrational.” 


XXIV. 2: 
» 6. a a , 28 ? 6 « 8 e ‘ 
airvov 8 én’ ducoiv tov Koopou tairov olpat’ Grou Te yap éviKad 
« , ‘ > , ‘ ‘ a > ‘ 4 , > aA o 
imdpye Ta dvopara, TO TWOAAG Toveiv aiTa mapa Sogav éuraGoids, drov Te 
, a > ° » a ‘ , ‘ ‘ > 
twryOuvtixd, Tov eis Ev TL ednxov OvyKopudody Ta mAciova, Sid TH eis 


‘TobvavTiov peTapoppwow Tov Tpaypdtwv év TO Tapaddyw. 


Is there any objection to retaining éurafove, and con- 
structing mapa ddfav closely with it? ‘ When the words 
are singular to convert them into plurals belongs to the 
unexpectedly emotional,” not, as Pearce translates, ‘ ezus 
est, guz praeter expectationem afficitur?” 

To mapa ddfav iumabig nearly = 7rd wapdXoyov kai iuralic, 
that which takes us by surprise, and is thus emotional: 
cf. Plut. Mor. 25 b, de audiendis poetis rd yap gumai¢ Kai 
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’ a, 7 
rapadoyov Kai amtpuaddKynrov, w mrelotn piv ExmAnEre Ereras, 


a ~ 
aXslarn 62 yaprc, ai perafsorAar traptxovat toicg niBore. 


XXXII. 3: 


> ’ ‘ 
diorep 6 pev “AprotoréAns kai 6 Oeddhpactos periypara haci twa 


a > a a , e ‘ , 
tov Opaveov €ivat TavTa petahopov Ta “womepet avar’’ Kai ‘oiovet”’ 


; id er ee , ” os , 
kat ‘et xpq) TOUTOV Eizetv TOV TpoToV’”’ Kat “ ef et TapaKtvOuVEUTLKWTEpOV 


heLar. % yap brotipyors, paciv, drat Ta ToApypd. 

vroriunate Of the Paris MS. should not be altered. The 
various modifications mentioned by Longinus, “so to 
speak,” “as it were,” “if one may say so,” &c., are so 
many undervaluations or abatements from the _ full 
strength of the metaphorical language employed. In 
this sense vroriunote nearly = correction, or speaking under 


correction. 


XXXIV. 2: 
, > “ a9 > , ‘ ‘ , ‘ > , 
okoppata ovK apovea ovd dvdywya Kara Tovs "Atrikois éxeivous, 
, , 
GAN’ témexeipeva. 


Ruhnken’s én gives an excellent antithesis, but is 
rather far from the word. Perhaps émreiueva may mean 
urgent, giving no quarter, and refer to the directness and 
unsparing character of the repartee. 


XXXIV. 4: 
Ta pev Parépov Kara . . . Kapdin viovros apya Kat Tov axpoariy 


> a ~ 
npepety €OvTa. 


The proverb, as given by Plut. de Garrul, p. 503 F, rd 
yap tv tT) Kavdia vipovrog emt tig yAWrrng éott Tov peBbortoc, 
we of Tapoyuatéuevol pasty, Shows that vipovrog depends on 
kaodia, “inoperative (producing no effect) to the heart of 
the sober man.” Weiske is wrong, I think, in translating 
“mente sobrii,” sober in mind. The Lonic form of the dat. 
seems to prove that it was known in a poetical form. 
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388 NOTES ON LONGINUS. 

XXXV. 2: 

ti or’ ovv eldov of iadBeot éxeivor; . . . mpds todXots dAAoLs exeivo, 
Ore  Hvors ov tarewov Hpas LHov ovd’ ayevvis é//pive Tov dvOpwrov. 

If the MS. is rightly reported, the word ought to be 


: & 7 a ise a 
éxéxowe, Cf. XXXVi. fin.: rosavra iv avayxaiov Umip tov mpore- 


, = 4 
Oévruw emikol Val OKEUMMATWYV. 


XXXV. 16: 


> 9 > , , > ‘ , \ > ‘ , 
GAN’ ds eis peyaAnv tia Tavyyupw eis tov Biov Kai eis TOV OVpravta 
Koopov érdyovoca Oearas tivas Tov GAwv airis (sc. Nature) évopevous 


‘ 4 > , 
kai pirotipotdtous aywvicras. 


trav dAwv ought not to be changed to rev a0Awy (Reiske). 
ra dda, of which Dindorf’s Stephanus quotes a great many 
examples, is used in a sense approaching this one of 
Longinus by Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 7, 22, Oeod¢e of Kal rivde 
trav dAwv TaEw ovvéxovat, “spectators of her whole working,” 
spectalores summae operum. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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THE ROYALTY OF PERGAMUM. 


HE publication of the inscriptions found at Per- 
gamum by the German archeologists has thrown, 

as was expected, new light upon the history of that 
capital; and if many new problems have been rather 
raised than settled, it is only in accordance with our 
experience in analogous cases. Even the exaggerated 
admiration expressed by the Germans for the Pergamene 
sculptures, which are really second-class work, is but the 
excusable foible of discoverers in every field of antiquity. 
The political history of the Attalid kingdom has only 
once been treated, at any length, by a competent scholar. 
Years ago E. Meier, in his article upon Pergamum in 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, collected and explained 
all the then available knowledge. We now await from 
the first (as yet unpublished) volume of the great German 
publication on the recent excavations a new and authori- 
tative history, with all the lights gained by their labours. 
The newly-acquired texts, with a very able commentary, 
are already before the public. But in this commentary 
no attention has been paid to the very peculiar relations 
of the kings to their capital implied in the Pergamene 
official documents; and yet these relations seem to me 
fraught with considerable historical importance. If, for 
example, we could prove that the relations of the Attalids 
to their state were consciously present to Augustus, when 
he was ordering his own position in the Roman common- 
wealth, we might find reasons for some of his enactments, 
and explanations for some of the obscurities which still 
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hang about that famous reconstruction of the Roman 
Constitution. In any case, the facts recently ascertained 
are well worth a discussion for their own sake. 

The earliest of the texts with which we are here directly 
concerned is No. 18 of the collection. No doubt No. 13 is 
of greater general interest, for it discloses to us the dan- 
gerous revolt of mercenaries under a pretender, which the 
first Eumenes was obliged to face upon his assumption of 
the power, and the large concessions he was compelled 
to make to them and their partizans among the civil 
population. As the commentators justly point out, it was 
the sovran, who gained his throne with such difficulties 
and concessions, who presently appears to us as a semi- 
deified personage, completely controlling the state, though 
not yet decorated with the title king. 

The tenor of the inscription, No. 18, is as follows: 
it consists of two documents—first, an official letter of 
Eumenes to the demos of Pergamum; next, a resolution 
adopted by the people, in consequence of that letter :— 

The letter states that, inasmuch as five persons, 
appointed as orpatnya, had behaved well while in office, 
in that they had administered [the interests or moneys] 
of the city, and also the sacred revenues, with advantage 
to the demos and to the gods; in that they had made 
inquiry into the neglects of their predecessors, and, with- 
out sparing anyone who had kept back anything, had 
restored to the city the arrears of its dues; further, in 
that they had given special care to the offerings vowed 
to the gods, so that having carried into effect former 
decrees upon such matters, they had made the task of 
their successors easy in administering the public money 
(Siorkeww Ta Kowa) —under these circumstances “ we, judging 
it right not to overlook those that administer in this 
wise (ovrw emorarovvrwy), in order that those hereafter 


selected (dexvuuevor) may strive to preside properly over 
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the people (xara rporov mpocracfa tov Snpov), have deter- 
mined ourselves to crown them at the [next] Panathenza, 
and thought we should write to you, that you might, 
during the interval, consult and honour them as you 
think they deserve.” The letter concludes with evpwafe, 
which, as I have elsewhere shown, is the formula used 
by a king or superior to his inferiors, evruyere being 
invariably used in the reverse relation. This and the 
plural of majesty, as well as the independent and prior 
action on the part of Eumenes, show that he writes to 
the people a suggestion which was practically a command. 
The decree appended is accordingly nothing but an obse- 
quious carrying out of Eumenes’ wishes. The German com- 
mentary merely remarks, that here “ we obtain a glimpse 
into a system of government which knew how to combine 
the unlimited powers of the ruler with the harmless 
illusion of democratic liberty; there is an ecclesia which 
passes votes, but the ruler’s influence has secured his 
nomination of five officials, called s¢rateg?, who have the 
right to propose decrees (yvwun orparnywyv appears at the 
head of several other texts), and thus are presidents of 
the people: their power is all the greater, inasmuch as 
they control the finances, both secular and sacred.” Their 
control over the secular is here only inferred by filling 
up a gap before r|n¢ woAewe Kat tag tepacg mpocoduue with a 
conjecture, which I do not hold to be quite certain. 

But there is, apart from this detail, much more to be 
drawn from the text. In the first place, Eumenes stands 
gutte outside the constitution of Pergamum. ‘The decree 
of the people speaks of him as the Great Benefactor of 
the city, who already enjoys the honour of a birthday 
feast (evyevea). But why does he especially honour 
these five men? Why does he allude to the peculations 
of former magistrates? Why does he use the curious word 
dexvuuevor, regarding their successors, for which the 
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words of the following decree substitutes the ordinary 
xaracraQevrec? Evidently, because «je have come by acci- 
dent on an important moment in the development of 
this royalty. Former strategi' had been elected by the 
people ; these were the first indicated by Eumenes. Hence 
he desires to show, by his official letter, the real benefit 
accruing to the city from this change of nomination. But 
he only zudicated to the citizens the men he wished ; 
probably, he deliberately avoided speaking of this nomi- 
nation as an appointment. He claims for them, probably 
with reason, that they were better chosen than their 
predecessors, and brought order into the finances of the 
city. It is further to be observed that, although these 
men were the official proposers of many decrees, the 
decree here following, which concerns honours voted to 
them, is proposed by an ordinary citizen, thus showing 
that all proposals did not emanate from the officials. 
We now pass to consider the second part of the 
inscription: ‘‘ The demos resolved, at the proposal of 
Archestratos, the son of Hermippus: since the strategi 
appointed (xaracrafevrec) by Eumenes have behaved 
well, even as he has written: It is decreed by the demos 
to give a vote of thanks to Eumenes, because, on every 
occasion, he considers the people’s advantage, and honours 
and crowns those of the citizens who co-operate in this 
object, being desirous to increase the zeal of the magis- 
trates appointed, that they may have a care of both 
sacred and political matters. In order, then, that the 
demos may show Eumenes its zeal about such men, it 
is decreed to crown them at the Panathenza, for their 
good will towards Eumenes and the demos, and that 
the raua shall give them every year, at the feast of 
1 We should be tempted to infer which seems to be earlier (No. 5), open 
from the phrase twy mpotepoy apxewy with the formula eyvw BovAn Kat Syuos’ 


that the very title sévategi was now = -yvwun otpatnywv. 
newly instituted, did not an inscription, 
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Eumenes, a sheep, which they will sacrifice to Eumenes 
the Benefactor.” The decree ends, with an order for its 
publication, on a stele, together with Eumenes’ letter. 

The whole of this curious document corroborates what 
has been said above. Eumenes is a powerful benefactor, 
standing outside the Constitution, but holding no magis- 
tracy—nay, so far as we know, not even in the position 
of a citizen. He has no title other than the Benefactor, 
which was assumed by all his successors, with other 
epithets of distinction added to it. The title of king 
was not assumed by the dynasty till Attalus I. had 
conquered the Galatians in a great battle. But Lumenes 
already has a yearly feast in his honour, and sacrifices 
are on that day made to him as to a hero. 

The question now arises, Was this anomalous state of 
things peculiar to Pergamum? Was it the invention of the 
early Attalids? Or was it derived from the previous arrange- 
ments and the traditions of the Greeks of Asia Minor? A 
brief survey of earlier notices and inscriptions will show 
that, as might be expected, the latter is the case, and that 
the apparent anomaly of a free city, with all its democratical 
forms, controlled by a single irresponsible ruler, froin 
without the Constitution, is an usual type of the Greek 
polities of Asia Minor. Such a thing was, so far as I 
know, unknown in Greece, until, perhaps, under the 
Diadochi and Epigoni, who copied the Asiatic relations 
of ruler to free city. The evidence to be cited is unfor- 
tunately scanty, but perfectly consistent and clear in its 
indications. 

Let us begin with a well-known passage of Herodotus 
(vi. 42): “ Artaphernes, the sub-satrap (trapyoc) of Sardis, 
having sent for people from the cities (of Ionia) to take 
his orders—Herodotus takes care to call them ayyédovue, 
to show that they had no powers—compelled the Ionians 
to make mutual agreements by which they might settle 
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disputes by legal procedure, and not plunder one another 
by raids.” Here we have the first great benefit of this 
Oriental rule, a fax fPersica throughout Asia Minor, 
“This he forced them to do, and then having measured 
their respective territories by parasangs fixed the tribute 
to be paid by each, which they keep paying from that 
time to my day, according to the assessment of Arta- 
phernes, which hardly varied from their previous duty. 
These were their terms of peace.’’ Herodotus then tells 
of the substitution of Mardonius, the king’s son-in-law, 
for all the generals previously employed in Asia Minor, and 
of his mission with a large army to the Hellespont. “ When 
Mardonius (he proceeds), sailing along the coast, arrived at 
Ionia, I will tell a marvellous fact to those Greeks who will 
not believe that Otanes argued among the seven Persian 
conspirators in favour of democracy among the Persians, 
For Mardonius, having abolished all the tyrants of the 
Ionians, established a democracy in each city.’’ No doubt 
the tyrants, or single rulers who had hitherto been respon- 
sible for each city to the Persian king, had turned out 
untrustworthy and dangerous; it was a new and strange 
experiment to make a trial of democracies in their place. 
Herodotus does not add any details as to the over-lordship 
of the Persians, but it is obvious that the satrap of Asia 
Minor, acting for the king, must have been the practical - 
sovran, interfering, whenever he thought it necessary, with 
these democracies, though in ordinary he was content to 
receive the tribute,’ and report to the king that the pro- 
vince was quiet. Sufficient attention has not, however, 
been paid to this remarkable act of Mardonius, which, if I 
mistake not, gave a definite complexion to Asiatic politics 

‘This is the very phrase used by  airdv Eduéver teAciv, xxiv. 24; so also 
Polybius of the rights of the Attalid xxi. 48. The other prerogative was 
kings over the cities within their sway. the right to keep a garrison in the 


trav Be wércwv Tov ‘EAAnvibwy boa wey Acropolis, and in frontier forts. 
"Arrdrdp pdpov bwerédouv tavtas Tov 
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for centuries to come. The co-existence of an absolute 
sovranty with a democracy in each city would have been 
thought an absurdity in Greece. Here it became an 
ordinary fact. Of course the satrap was outside the 
democratic constitution; he held no civic office; his 
favours were those of an external benefactor; his com- 


mands were no constitutional directions, though usually 


(we may infer) disguised as decrees proposed by his 
mouthpieces in the popular assemblies. 

These inferences are supported by the very curious 
example of at least one dynastic family—the so-called 
tyrants of Halicarnassus, who grew up and prospered 
under the Persian sway. Here is what Strabo tells us 
(xiv. 2, §17): Hecatomnos, king of the Carians, had 
three sons, Mausolus, Idrieus, and Pixodarus, and two 
daughters, of whom the elder, Artemisia, married Maus- 
olus; the second, Ada, married his next brother Idrieus.' 
These four, Mausolus having no children, ruled in suc- 
cession at the royal seat of the Carian kings, Halicarnassus, 
tillthe youngest brother, Pixodarus, drove out Ada. He 
then, taking the side of the Persians (mepsicac), sent for 
a satrap to share his government; and when he died, the 
satrap, having married his daughter, held Halicarnassus 
for the king, till Alexander the Great, invading the 
country, listened to the petition of the exiled Ada, and 
allowed her to retake the city. It appears, moreover, that 
Mausolus had gathered together six neighbouring towns to 
swell the population of Halicarnassus (of. cz¢., xiii. 1, § 59). 
We should infer, with certainty, from all this that 
Hecatomnos and his dynasty were the absolute controllers 
of Halicarnassus, which was their Residence, and of which 
the populousness was due to the sweeping in of the 

1 Strabo does not say whether the a curious instance of the fashion so 
brothers and sisters were children of censured afterwards among the Ptole- 


the same mother, though, from his mies. Arrian (i. 23) says it was Kara 
silence, this seems likely. If so, it is rv véuov tay Kapav. 
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neighbouring population. Yet, even with Strabo only to 
guide us, we might feel doubt when we read his account of 
Cibyra (xiii. 4, §17): ‘“ Three towns having joined it, the 
combination (séernua) was called a Tetrapolis, each (of the 
rest) having one vote, but Cibyra two; it used to furnish 
30,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry. It was always under tyrants, 
but they behaved with moderation; in the time of 
Moagetes this tyranny was abolished by Murena.” Here 
we have a tyrant, and under him a political system with 
votes. 

What help can be obtained from inscriptions on this 
problem? Here are some texts in point! :— 


t |ade eyvwaav 6 onuog TwWV AXtxapvarewv kat DSaApakirewv Kar 
Avydauee ev ry tepat ayoont; among the yearly magistrates fol- 
lowing by whom the date is defined, we have em ATtoAwvidew 
tov Avydamdo¢g pvnpovevovrog, and then follow ordinances 
about the legal title to houses and lands. The people of 
Salmacis, on the headland opposite Halicarnassus, were 
amalgamated, but with maintenance of separate rights, 
by the dynasty into Halicarnassus. 

The next inscription is in the name of the BovAn and 
Snuoc, in honour of a Ptolemy (II. and III.), who was sovran 
as practically as the old kings of Persia had been. But 
the most valuable of all for our purpose is the inscription 
containing three texts from Mylasa, the cradle of the 
dynasty of Hecatomnos.’? Here we have, in a city which 
was certainly subject to the tyranny of Maussollus, “In 
the 39th year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Maussollus being 
satrap, it was decreed by the Mylaseans at a regular 
assembly, and the three tribes sanctioned it: ‘since Ara- 
issus, son of Thusollus, sent by the Carians to the king, 
betrayed his embassy and plotted against Maussollus, who 
was the benefactor of the city of the Mylaseans, both 


1 No. 1 of Newton’s coll. in his Ha/i. 2 Published CIG 2691, and still better 
carnassus., I1., p. 670. by Le Bas and Waddington, I1., p, 111. 
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himself and his father Hecatomnos and his ancestors ; and 
the king, deciding that he was criminal, punished Araissus 
with death,’ the city of the Mylaseans proceeds concerning 
his property according to their traditional laws, and adds 
this property to that of Maussollus, with sundry threats 
against anyone who should propose any rescinding of the 
decree.” 

The next decree is against the sons of Pelarmos, who 
had insulted the statue of Hecatomnas, a great benefactor 
to the city. Their property is confiscated. The dating 
formula are the same, except that it is in the 45th year 
of Artaxerxes. 

The third is dated in the fifth year of Artaxerxes 
(Ochus), Maussollus still being satrap, concerning Manitas, 
son of Pactyas, who had made an attempt on the life of 
Maussollus at a religious festival. Manitas being dis- 
patched on the spot, inquiry is made into his accomplices, 
and the property of Thyssos, son of Syskos, is confiscated, 
together with that of Manitas, and handed over to Maus- 
solius, with similar imprecations. 

These documents show clearly (1) that a tyrant could 
exist over a constitutional Greek polity in Asia Minor; 
(2) that the official title he held was that of satrap, even 
though he was a hereditary dynast, and not appointed by 
the great king. Whenever these dynasts rose into power, 
it was a question how far they could venture to assert their 
independent authority. They seem to have settled it by 
persuading the king to recognise them as satraps, apart 
from the official governor of the whole satrapy. But the 
model set by Mardonius seems to have lasted as regards 
the management of all the cities. Even when they were 
under this special or local kind of satrap, who was really a 
local tyrant, they preserved their forms of democracy. The 
dynasts’ benevolences were met by votes of thanks, passed 
in the popular assemblies to them as extern benefactors. 
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I take the case of the Attalid dynasty to have been 
exactly similar. Philetaerus began as satrap of Lysi- 
machus, hardly indeed so high; but as governor (possibly 
Urapxoc) of the fort of Pergamum, which was one of the 
treasure-houses of the Thracian kingdom. When he passed 
over to Seleucus he was probably recognised as satrap of 
the district, just as Maussollus had once been at Halicar- 
nassus. But though he and his successors may have 
brought new population and other great advantages to 
Pergamum, they appear as external benefactors, not recog. 
nised in the democratic constitution of the city under a 
boule and demos. In course of time they probably, as the 
above-quoted inscription testifies, obtained the nomination 
of the strategi, who were apparently the working committee 
of the boule, and so controlled the assembly, but never 
formally as kings, so far as our texts inform us. I do not 
think the title of BaorAeve,' assumed by Attalus I., made 
any formal change in this state of things, owing to the 
peculiar traditions prevalent in Persian Asia Minor from 
old days. 

All the inscriptions in the new volume separate the 
king and his mercenary soldiers from the assembly of the 
citizens. Thus, No. 62 has first a dedication by the boule 
and demos, then the soldiers who sailed with Eumenes 
on his second expedition to Greece, separately dedicating 
a statue. Such a formula as “the king and his people” 
never occurs except (No. 160) in this connection—the 
religious feasts celebrated ‘“‘by King Eumenes with his 
brothers and with the demos of the Pergamenes” ; and this 
in a laudatory text where the boule decrees honours to 
the whole family for their active help in restoring Antio- 


1 The modern title of 4img implies a example, was called by this title in 
definite kingdom as its correlative. the lifetime of his father, and when he 
That was not the case with the term possessed no definite sovranty. ‘This 
BaoiAeds under the Diadochi of Alex- is quite the same as the Homeric 
ander. Demetrius Poliorketes, for use. 
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chus Epiphanes. No. 156 is a decree giving the right 
of citizenship to the people of Tegea, the reputed ancestors 
of the Pergamenes, in which there seems to be no notice 
whatever taken of the actual king. No. 157 is, indeed, a 
formal letter of Eumenes II. to the boule and demos of 
Temnos, which, according to No. 5, had been granted 
isopolity with Pergamum; and it alludes to the embassy 
from that neighbouring town. But the whole context is 
lost. It is most likely, from the stray words preserved, 
that it concerns some grant from the king’s private 
property or purse. Nevertheless this is certain that, in the 
many discussions we find in Polybius whether any city is 
to be free or to belong to King Eumenes, some control 
is intended, implying some tribute, though Polybius takes 
care to tell us' that the liberties conceded by Eumenes 
to the cities subject to him were ample and almost 
absolute. The royal family certainly attained to great 
wealth. Since confiscated property was given to them, as 
it was to Maussollus, we can easily understand one source 
of wealth; there is reason to believe that a large part of 
the manufactures of Pergamum, which were most cele- 
brated, were royal property (cp. Nos. 158, 249). The long 
but sadly mutilated text, No. 163, contains directions and 
ordinances issued by the king in person, who apparently 
sends trusty officers to settle the quarrels of the Dionysiac 
artists with the people of Teos; but in religious matters 
I take the king’s direct powers to have been far larger 
than in politics, and the affairs of the artists concerned 
with Dionysus may fairly be regarded as such.2 The 


1 We have it, in Livy xL11. 4, but 
without doubt taken from Polybius, viz. 
et ita se in regno gereret, ut quae sub 
dicione ejus urbes essent nullius libere 
civitatis fortunam secum mutatam 
vellent. 

* It appears plainly from the well 
preserved text, No. 248, that Attalus 


II. and II. nominated to priesthoods 
without any popular vote, or the con- 
sent of the demos of Pergamum. This 
may be the result of the increased 
powers gradually assumed by the royal 
house; but Iam inclined to think that 
in this department even the earlier mem- 
bers of the dynasty had ample powers. 
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deification or heroification of the Attalids was actually 
earlier than their regification, and we may well believe 
that religious honours and powers were lavished upon 
Philetaerus and Eumenes I. in order to avoid transferring 
to them formal authority in politics. Of course they 
must have ultimately put aside the fiction of being mere 
outsiders; they may have issued rescripts to the people 
which were tantamount to orders; but the theory is never- 
theless quite a distinct one; they were mere external 
benefactors to free cities, rewarded as such with tithes 
and with the highest religious dignities. They were 
direct lords only over their mercenaries, who had sworn 
to obey them, and owners of the large revenues which they 
derived from their family possessions. They assumed the 
right of coinage also, a distinct mark of sovranty; but, 
if I may so say, a personal right, for they place on their 
beautiful coins the head of Philetaerus, who was now set 
up as their deified ancestor.' The constitutional relation of 
the King of Pergamum to the people of that city was 
indeed only a matter of theoretical interest so long as 
the sovrans—politic and moderate men—exercised their 
power, which was mainly the power of their army, 
moderately, and, though they must have possessed un- 
limited authority, respected the democratic forms of 
Greek city life. We have no information whether the 
various cities which came under their rule through con- 
quest or through permission of the Romans were less free 
than Pergamum, nor do we know whether they were merely 
controlled by a royal garrison, or by some contrivance 
such as the ‘indicating’ of the civic officers who guided 
the popular assemblies. 

But when the last Attalus (III.), for reasons unknown 


1 The implied powers in the right of actual coins have been reproduced with 
coining are not clear to me, andI shall an _ excellent commentary by Imhof 
consider them on another occasion; the Blumer in Zvans, Berlin Acad., 1884. 
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to us, made a will in which he named the Roman people as 
his heirs, the question naturally arises: what had he aright 
to bequeath? The fact of this will has often been called in 
question, or rather its genuineness, for it was quite within 
the morals of the Roman diplomacy of that day to forge 
such a document if it could not be extracted by persuasion 
or threats from the testator. Thus Meier, in his exhaustive 
article already cited, gives all the texts which mention the 
transaction, and concludes that the document was a 
forgery." Mommsen accepts the will as genuine, observ- 
ing that the last holder of such a sovranty had the right 
to bequeath it to the Roman people in absence of legi- 
timate heirs. The king’s motives are supposed to have 
been hatred to his people, whom he is reported (by Justin) 
to have treated tyrannically and cruelly. 

But no critic seems to have laid stress upon the fact 
that our authorities give two very different accounts of the 
will, of which the genuineness is established by the 
inscription presently to be cited. All the vaguer and 
more general statements say that he bequeathed “his 


1 The following are the texts collected 
by Meier :— 


Orosius, v. 8, Attalus Eumenis filius 
moriens testamento pop. Rom. imperio 


Hor. Carm. 11. 18, 5, Neque Attali 
ignotus heres regiam occupavi, with the 
schol. (Acron) Nempe ostendere vult 
Romanosnon jure factos Attali heredes. 

Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus, 14, and 
Victor, De Viris Illust., c. 64. 

Livy, Epitome LVIII. and LIx. 
Eutropius 1v.8. Attalus rex Asiz frater 
Eumenis mortuus est heredem qui po- 
pulum Romanum reliquit. 

Serv. in Virgil, Afn, I., 701, almost 
same words. 

Strabo, p. 624, karéAume 5& KAnpovd- 
Hous Pwuatous. 

Vellejus 11.4. Mortuo rege A. A 
quo Asia populo Rom. hereditate re- 
licta est, sicut relicta postea est a Nico- 
mede Bithynia. 

VOL. IX. 


Asize succedere heredem jussit. 
Rufus, brev. x., Asia societate Att. 
regis nota Romanis est eamque Att. 


testamento relictum hereditario jure 
possidemus. 


Appian, Mithrid., 62, De Bell. Civ. 
v. 4 (only reports of speeches, which 
may not be accurate). 

Obsequens, c. 87, Asia A. testamento 
legata Romanis. 

Florus 11. 20, Att. rex Pergameno- 
rum, regis E, filius, socii quondam 
commilitonisque nostri testamentum re- 
liquit: Pop. Rom. bonorum meorum 
heres esto—an unusual formula. 

Seneca, Controvers. 11. ad fin., says: 
omnium bonorum mevrum, omnis mez 
pecuniz heres esto. 


2E 
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kingdom” in “ Asia” to the Roman people, whereas a 
few, though not higher, authorities cite the words, which 
are peculiar enough to persuade us of their accuracy, stating 
that he left his private possessions, or his money, to the 
Roman people. This distinction is plain enough in 
Plutarch’s account of the action of Tib. Gracchus, when 
the will was brought to Rome by Eudemus of Pergamum. 
The king’s wealth in money Gracchus proposed to apply 
to the stocking of the farms just granted according to his 
agrarian law. The question of the treatment of the cities 
which belonged to the kingdom of Attalus, as a political 
question, he reserved for the decision of the people. It is 
to be remembered that the larger part of Attalus’ kingdom 
was a gift to his father Eumenes II. from the Roman 
senate. But as regards Pergamum, if I am right, Attalus 
was not its possessor. He had a royal palace there; he 
had large factories and many slaves in the city; he may 
have owned both houses and lands of citizens that had been 
confiscated; he was head of the religion of the place. 
According to the more precise version of his will, it was 
these possessions that he left to the Romans. He could 
not bequeath a democracy, though he may possibly have 
pretended to bequeath the tithe or tax, which they levied 
for him yearly to pay for their immunities. 

How far does the newest inscription corroborate these 
views: Fortunately the first part of the text is well preserved 
and clear (No. 249):—emt tepewg Meveorpa[rov rjov Azod- 
Aoswpov (the usual mpurav¢g is omitted) pnvog Evpeveov 
evve[axacde |xarne. edo€ev rw[e] Snuwr. yvwun orparny[wr' (the 
usual formula all through Pergamene history). ee |: BaowWeve 
Arradog ptAountwp Kwa evepyern[¢ peOio|rapevog && avOpwrwy 
atoAcdorrev thle warp ida nuwy edevOepalu] mpoovpioag avrnt 
kat twoAde[puay] xwpav, nv exow[ev], dee de exccvowOnvar thv 
d:a8n{ nv | u7o Pwyawy, ETITNOELOY TE EOTLY EVEKA TNE KOLYNG acga- 
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anal vrag? ev]vocan meocevnvexIut moog tov Snnov—This is the 
preamble. It decides once for all the doubts about the will. 
This was a genuine document, and so acknowledged at 
Pergamum. But it also contained provisions, or omitted pro- 
visions, about which our Roman authorities tell us nothing. 
Meier, commenting on the word amedime, in Appian, thinks 
it may mean Jegueathed, and says there are instances of this 
use (which he does not cite) in later Greek. The more 
obvious and natural translation is: since Attalus has left 
our country free, adding to it in his will enemies’ territory, 
which he defined (z.¢. in the will ; Ido not think it necessary 
to assume an omission of words, as do the German editors of 
the text), and as it (this provision ?) requires confirmation 
by the Roman people. In other words, while Attalus had 
left to the people of Rome all his personal fortune in 
money, slaves, &c., he had bequeathed the territory which 
he had conquered to the demos of Pergamum, now free 
and independent, practically, as well as theoretically, 
owing to his decease. If the will said, ‘ all my goods and 
money, with the exception of the land acquired from my 
enemies,’ then we can understand that the sanction of the 
Roman people would be required for the exception. But 
if we suppose that Attalus formally left the demos of 
Pergamum free and independent by the wording of his will 
—a most improbable hypothesis—then the document 
would appear to have been, not the mischievous or 
rancorous bequest of an ill-natured tyrant, but the honest 
attempt of a friendly sovran to save the liberties of his 
people. From this point of view the bequest of a great 
private fortune to the Romans would be intended asa bribe 
to save the other provisions of the will.'. But he little knew 
what sharks he had to appease. The Romans chose to 


} Livy’s Epitome Lvii. mentions the Numantia. This indicates a policy of 
large gifts which this Attalus sent making the Romans his friends, but per- 
Scipio when the latter was besieging haps also, the friends of Pergamum. 

2E2 
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understand, under zs goods, his seignorial rights over the 
free cities of Asia, viz. his right to levy a tribute, and so 
secure a large revenue, and this was the sovranty which the 
Roman people now assumed over the province of Asia, 

The remainder of the text, No. 249, appears to me not 
to have been fully appreciated by the editors. It pro- 
ceeds to ordain that the privileges of citzenship, either full 
or inchoate, shall be given to the following classes :—To 
all in the official list of the rapouwxo (resident aliens) and 
to the mercenary soldiers permanently settled in the land, 
and to the Macedonians, Mysians, and Masdyeni guarding 
the frontier forts, as well as to their wives and children— 
full citzenship. To all the freedmen and to the slaves in 
the royal employment, and to their wives, excepting those 
bought under the last two reigns (25 years), and those which 
became royal property from confiscations, as well as to the 
slaves in the city’s employment—the inchoate citizenship 
(to be wapouwor). All such as have left the city at the crisis 
of the king’s death to be disfranchised and their goods 
confiscated. 

There seems to me to be one piece of sharp practice 
here. If any slaves in royal employment (in manu- 
facturing stuffs, parchment, &c.) were now made partial 
citizens, it was to prevent their being sold by the Roman 
people, in order to realize the property of Attalus: 
in other words, it was taking away from his bequest to 
Rome, in order to strengthen the city. On the other hand 
every loyal citizen must have foreseen public danger from 
jealous neighbours, and must have eagerly desired to 
strengthen the demos by enlarging as much as possible 
the number of the free citizens. We hear that, in the 
revolt of Aristonicus which ensued, he was supported by 
a vast number of slaves. It is probable that the Romans 
did not admit the validity of the decree we have been 
considering, and that the PacAnmm, or royal slaves who 
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were working in the king’s factories, even if not acquired 
by confiscation, were baulked of their promotion to freedom. 
Hence we can well understand their zeal for Aristonicus 
when he revolted and assumed the Attalid crown. 

Tosum up. Pergamum, being always in theory a free 
democracy, could not possibly be included among the 
king’s private goods. This he recognised in his will, for 
he bequeathed to the city, or added to the property of the 
city, certain lands, defined in his will, which he had 
conquered from a hostile neighbour. The democracy 
forthwith asserted its rights by adding largely to the 
number of its citizens, and other privileged inhabitants. 
The Romans, on the contrary, deliberately mistranslated 
the king’s bequest to include a// his prerogatives. Never- 
theless, from the very outset Tib. Gracchus acknowledged 
the distinction between the king’s private purse and his 
control of the Asiatic cities which were supposed to be 
under his sovranty. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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FOUR NOTES ON LUCILIUS. 


HE following emendations are not mentioned in the 

editions of Gerlach, Lachmann, Miiller, or Bahrens. 

The references are to Bahrens (Fragmenta poetarum Ro- 
manorum). 


62. 


Post ibimus contra 
Pestem perniciemque catax quam et Manlius nobis. 


Hostilius contra, the MSS. of Nonius. Read hostzdimus 
contra. ‘Hostire contra’ is ‘to pay tit for tat,’ which is 
the sense demanded here. 


140. 


Quodsi nulla potest mulier tam corpore duro 
Esse, tamen tenero manet quin sucus lacerto, 
Et manus uberis in lactanti sumine sidat. 


Bahrens calls this ‘locus difficilimus.’ If we read minus 
for manus all seems easy. 
520. 


Nonius, ‘ honor sepultura’; Lucilius, lib. xxvii., ‘nullo 
honore displetu, nullo funere.’ Hence Bahrens writes :— 


Nullo honore raedis fletu elatus, nullo funere, 


accepting vaedis from Munro. The true reading, however, 
seems to be 


Nullo honore, heredis fletu nullo, nullo funere. 


Cf. Syrus: ‘heredis fletus sub persona risus est.’ 
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894. 
Festus: rederguisse per ‘e’ litteram Scipio Africanus 
Pauli filius dicitur enuntiasse ut idem etiam ‘ pertisum’ 
cuius meminit Lucilius cum ait: 


Quo facetior videare et scire plus quam ceteri 
‘Pertisum hominem’ non ‘pertaesum’ diceret ferum nam 
genus. 


Bahrens changed the last four words to ‘dic esse 
aerumnam penus, which seems very improbable. The 
readings of the other editors are also unlikely. I put 
forward the suggestion that two glosses of Festus have 
got mixed up together— 


Rederguisse, efc., o pertisum hominem dice. Zhen 
Reda: covini genus. 


I have not much confidence in the particular words, but as 
it is Festus’s habit to use ‘genus’ in his glosses, and as 
diceve seems to contain, as the beginning of a word, 7e-, it 
seems very likely that some such gloss has been lost here. 


A. PALMER. 


NOTE ON SUETONIUS CLAUD. 8. 
Solebant et manibus stertentis socci induci ut repente experge- 
factus faciem sibi confricaret. 


I think Suetonius may have written szccz, juices, 
sauces, &c. The fun was to see Claudius smear his face 
on waking with these things. Soccz is scarcely intelligible. 


ed 
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FRAGMENTS OF TRANSLATION 


FROM 


DANTE AND SCHILLER. 


By THE LATE JOHN ANSTER, LL.D. 


I; 
DANTE. 


Paradiso, Canto xxxi. 


Like a white Rose in tranquil splendour shone 

The Saintly Army gathered from the earth ; 

The Bride whom in His blood Christ made His own. 
The other band meanwhile, of heavenly birth, 

Who evermore on wings of rapture move, 

Behold His glories, and still utter forth 

In song the goodness that inspires their love, 

And made them what they are and ever were, 

Like troops of bees that hover, now above 

The bloomy sweets, and then return to where 

Their fragrant toil, full oft descended on 

The many-petalled rose’s bosom fair, 

And, soaring thence on wings of love, are gone 
Home to the Heaven where all their thoughts repose. 
Faces of living fire, and plumes that shone 

With gold, and bodies white as mountain snows,— 





FROM DANTE. 


Angels down flowing from their glorious bower, 


While resting on the bosom of the Rose, 
Breath’d peace and love diffusive—such the power 
Won by the fanning of their active wings, 
Through range on range of that immortal Flower. 
Nor doth that multitude of flying things 

The sight and splendour from on high impede, 
Nor shadow of interposition brings ; 

Each, that is meet, receives; for still proceed 
Rays irresistible of light divine 

Through the wide universe with timeless speed. 
This realm—how still its joyance is, where shine 
Saints of the days of old and of the new, 

With love all gazing on the self-same sign! | 
Oh! Trinal Light, that, sparkling on their view, 
To them in calm dost seem a single star, 

Look thou on us who toil life’s tempest through, 
And o’er the raging waters wanderers are. 

If the barbarians, coming from the clime 

Where with her Son wheels Helice* afar, 

Struck dumb with wonder, gazed on Rome’s sublime 
Stupendous fabrics—saw the Lateran 

Uprising over all the works of time, 

I, to the heavenly from the world of Man, 

From Time to the Eternal who had come, 

From Florence to a people sage and sane,— 
Judge how with wonder I was stricken dumb, 

I had no wish to hear, and was as whom 
Silence suits well. The pilgrim, when at last 
He looks round in the temple of his vow, 
Thinks how he will at home, all perils past, 

Tell of the wonders he hath seen, and how 


* Callisto and Arcas. 
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Everything was; thus did I turn my eye 

Along the living light, now upward, now 
Downward, then round, then range o’er range on high, 
Faces I saw that win the heart to love, 

Lit with their own attractive dignity, 

And bright with radiance on them from above. 
A glance took in the whole of Paradise, 

But, resting nowhere, over all would rove. 

I turned me then to ask of Beatrice 

Things that I doubted of. My question to 

One was directed ; from another is 

The answer ; for an old man met my view, 
Clothed like the rest in raiment snowy white. 
Over the old man’s cheeks benign, the hue 

Of joy was shed and filled his eyes with light. 

A father, with a father’s heart, seem’d he. 

‘* Where is she, where? or hath she vanished quite ?” 
I ask’d, and he made answer, “‘ It was she 
Who, that I might in this thy pilgrimage 

Assist at its last scene, entreated me. 

To the third circle of the highest stage 

Look up, and see her in the proper throne 

Due to her merits.” As the pious sage 

Bade, I looked upward, and word spake I none ; 
There did I see her with a glorious crown 

Of rays that from the light eternal shone. 

Far as the region where the thunders frown 

Is to the seaman’s eye on the low sea, 

Was she whose image to my eye came down ; 
Unstained, unmingled, it came down to me 
Through that translucent space divinely pure : 
“Oh! Lady, thou in whom my whole hopes be!" 
Oh! thou who my salvation to secure 
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Didst leave thy traces in hell’s cavern dread ! 
Whose power and goodness did so long endure, 
Whose grace and virtue were exhibited 

In all thus shown me; thou who, from a slave, 
Through every path to liberty that led, 

Didst win me on, in every way that gave 

A hope of rescue,—oh! be with me still, 

Guard me, protect me, shelter me, and save, 

So that this soul of mine, which thou didst heal, 
When parted from the body, may to thee 

Be acceptable.” Thus did I appeal 

To her in prayer, and from her high throne she 
Smiled—so it seemed—and looked on me, and then 
Turned to the Eternal Fountain, while to me 
Spake the old man—‘“ That all be not in vain— 
Thy walk, my guidance, and her prayers—oh ! fly 
O’er this glad garden with thine eyes; thus gain 
Familiar strength of sight to look on high 

Along the ray divine. Heaven’s Queen, for whom 
I burn in love, all grace will give, for I 

Am her own faithful Bernard.” As one come 
From far Croatia, that he may behold 

Our Veronica, all that he at home 

Hath heard—traditions of the days of old, 
Ponders ; and full of wonder, awe, and love, 
Untired with gazing, says, “‘ Do I behold 

My Lord, my Saviour? very God above, 

Are these Thy lineaments? Thy likeness this ?” 
So gazed I on the old man’s lively cheer, 


Who on this earth of ours heaven’s perfect peace 


Had made his own in contemplation here. 
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aa; 
SCHILLER. 


Das Ideal und das Leben. 


I. 


Calm is the flow of life, and clear, and bright, 
As breath of zephyr light, 

In high Olympus, where the happy live ; 
Moons wane and peoples fade, 

But yonder bloom the roses undecayed 

Of Youth and Love, on earth how fugitive ! 

Man’s is a niggard lot that but allows 

The peace of Spirit, or the thrill of Sense :— 

Together beaming on celestial brows 
Smiles their twin influence. 


II. 


Would’st thou on earth—in Death’s dominions—be 
As the Immortals free, 
Break not the fruit of his enchanted tree. 
Gaze on the charm—to touch were to destroy ; 
Desires, avenging momentary joy, 
Will in the moment flee. 
The river of the dead its ninefold waves 
In vain to stay the child of Ceres wound ; 
She tastes the fatal apple that enslaves, 
~ And is to Orcus bound. 





FROM SCHILLER. 


Ill. 


Bopy alone is slave of the dark Powers 
That weave this life of ours. 
On airy wing impatient to escape 
The grasp of Time, far off to their abodes — 


Playmate of happy natures—with the Gods 
Godlike, through her own heaven, floats effluent SHAPE. 
On wings like hers would’st thou too float away, 
Oh! leave earth’s burthen, earth’s anxiety, 
And from the prison of oppressing clay 
To the Ideal flee. 


IV. 


Here in Youth’s perfect loveliness (no trace 
Of change in that high place) 
Hovers the form divine of Humankind, 
As phantom shapes of life by Lethe’s stream 
In silence glide and gleam, 
As stood Man’s image in the Eternal Mind 
Ere yet the deathless put on mortal life. 
On earth War’s trembling scale is still suspended— 
Here crown’d sits Conquest; hither sound of strife 
Hath never yet ascended. 


Vv 


Not to ward off inevitable strife— 

To give the faint new life 
Waves Conquest’s fragrant wreath. Rest cannot be. 
Move not a nerve !—in vain! in vain! no peace! 
The whirl of Life and Time—oh! will they cease >— 
And whirling on with them they hurry thee— 
But if the wing of courage droop—if worth 
Sink in despair by Fate’s oppression pain’d, 
Then from the hill of Beauty looking forth, 

See the glad goal attain’d! 








414 TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 


Raging in foam and spray, 
Was Human Life; but here its peaceful flow 
Thro’ the still shadow-land of Beauty glides. 
Together trembling on its silver tides, 
Distinct the stars of morn and evening glow. 
Man’s passions lose their angry aspect here, 
Where all, subdued by Love in graceful chains, 
Play free. In Beauty’s reconciling sphere 

No enemy remains. 


Hh) VIII. 


When burning genius would ensoul the dead, 
Would with dull Matter wed, 
Give airy thought a life ’mong outward things 


« * * cs * * * 


[Schiller’s poem has, in some editions, additional stanzas, here omitted. The 
numbering followed by Dr. Anster, and given above, is that in Cotta’s edition 


i 
| VII. 
/ A stream that tore through broken rocks its way, 
of the Gedichte, 1852.] 
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